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CHAPTER I. 

1 was born in Tauss, a small city not far 
from Prague, the capital of Bohemia, on the 
14th or 16th of April, 1814. 

My parents' names \vere Jacob and Sarah 
Pollak, both Bohemian by birth. Father was 
a hightoned, honorable and much honored 
and successful merchant. He dealt largely 
and chiefly in wool, which was consigned to 
him in thousands of bales from Hungary. He 
had a large establishm«ent, employing several 
hundred men in picking, assorting, baling and 
compressing the wool ready for transporta- 
tion to Leipzig, the greatest mart for all 
staple products in Europe at that time. The 
transportation was made in very large 
wagons, with broad-tired wheels, and drawn 
by twelve to twenty-four horses, according to 
the grade on the most beautiful turnpike 
roads. He was very prosperous in business,, 
but a great invalid, suffering from a cancer 
in his stomach. He died in Carlsbad in 1826. 
He was an inveterate chess player. He was 
playing a game of chess with his physician 
when he died. 

He left a handsome fortune to eleven chil- 
dren, six sons and five daughters, and two 
nieces and one nephew. It was shared by 



mother, his own children and her adopted 
ones alike. Ten thousand florins was the 
share of each, which in those days was con- 
sidered a large inheritance. My oldest brother 
and an old friend of the family were appointed 
administrators. They continued father's busi- 
ness, but in less than two years half of our 
conjoined fortune was lost. The business was 
at once closed, the remnant of our means was 
securely invested, the interest of which was 
an allowance to get along with. 1 went 
through my academic studies on that in 
Prague. But when I entered the university 
I had to draw on the principal. 

I had a private tutor while in the gym- 
nasium who was a superior teacher, but a 
cruel disciplinarian. 1 received more blows 
than kind words from him, which 1 never 
failed to reciprocate with a vengeance. He 
was a great snuff user. I invariably tried to 
^atch many flies, plucked out their wings and 
j)ut the live flies into his snuff box. Every 
pinch of snuff he took had one or two live 
flies in it, whose ambulations in the nose set 
up a paroxysm of sneezing of the most ex- 
-asperating character and duration, much to 
my amusement and to his anger. His bald 
head was frequently bombarded with apples, 
which I shook down on him while on the 
apple tree. His laundry never failed to have 
pins hidden in it. I felt much attached to this 
teacher in spite of his cruel discipline. He 
brought me forward rapidly. I was fully pre- 



pared to enter the philosophical department 
of the university when completing my 14th 
year. He suddenly disappeared and never a 
trace of him could I find in my long peregrina- 
tions. We found one morning the door of his 
room sealed by ifaunicipal authority; whether 
he was kidnapped or arrested as a political 
refugee we never learned. He was called Mr. 
Herbst by us, but that was probably an as- 
sumed name. Who and whatever he was is 
immaterial now, but I certainly owe to him an 
early mental training unattainable by milder 
means. 

The two years in the university in the philo- 
sophical and philological department were un^ 
eventful. I added considerably to my income 
by coaching younger students — freshmen or 
sophomores, as they are called here. I was at 
14 a senior. At 16 I entered the medical de- 
partment. I worked with vim and enthusiasm 
early and late. I had no time left for coach- 
ing others. I commenced to encroach upon 
the principal of my parental bequest, though 
I never paid one dollar for tuition either in 
the gymnasium or university — all that is free 
in the Austrian empire — ^yet the expenses for 
books, appliances, etc., etc., are very large. I 
lived comfortably, refrained from luxuries of 
any kind, except going to the theater nearly 
every night. This gave three hours of mental 
rest, and a satisfactory, even very edifying, 
refining recreation. The highest order of 
histrionic performances are better understood 



and conducted in the great theaters of Ger- 
many than anywhere else. The opera is a 
native product of Germany and Austria, the 
birthplace of the greatest musical composers^ 
and the home of the ablest performers. Music 
and drama must be seen and heard in the 
native soil of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber,^ 
Wagner and of Goethe, Schiller, Kotzebu. 

The three hours I nightly spent in the 
theater were not wasted; they were in the 
highest degree recreative and esthetically in- 
structive. Shakespeare is better rendered on 
the stage of Vienna and Berlin than I have 
ever seen in England or the United States. 
The star system does not prevail there, and 
every actor must be perfect in his part; the 
tout-ensemble has never been approached else- 
where. As to opera or concert, they belong to 
the nation. Music is an essential part of its 
life. The great opera and dramatic houses be- 
long to the nation; never to private con- 
tractors. The manager or chief director is a 
government appointee; all the singers or per- 
formers are selected by the director, with the 
approval of the ministry. The appointment is 
usually for life, with a liberal pension when 
disqualified by reason of age or sickness. 
Hence my going nightly to the theater was a 
school in belle lettres, in poesy, in music, pro- 
ductive of the happiest results in mental cul- 
, ture. It was much better than reading the 
great authors, though I did both. As to ex- 
pense, it was very small. I bought a locked 



seat in the parquette by the year, which cost 
little. I had the key to it. Another student 
had an annual seat in another house. We 
could exchange with each other whenever we 
desired. Thus were the evenings of seven 
years of university life spent agreeably, profit- 
ably, restfully and inexpensively. I was sure 
to reach home at 10, went to bed immediately 
and was up and at my work in the university at 
5 o'clock, from which rule I have not deviated 
in old age. I never indulged in any other 
recreation. My taste, my time and my means 
did not admit of any other. I was an active 
student, both with books, in the laboratory 
and hospital. My thirst for knowledge in- 
creased very day and became unquenchable. I 
took great delight in my work; it became 
physical as well as mental food for me. 

The annual vacations which occurred in 
August and September were spent in travel- 
ing on foot over different countries in Europe, 
chiefly Germany, France and Switzerland. A 
small valise slung over the shoulder, a stout 
stick, and a very small amount of apparel was 
all my equipment. The wandering of students 
during vacation months is k feature of the 
land. All the gymnasiums, colleges, etc., are 
open to them free of cost. Students of dif- 
ferent colleges happen to meet there nightly. 
The evenings are spent in singing, reciting, 
discussing important subjects, for which prizes 
of fifty cents or a dollar are given to the most 
successful debater, or reciter, or singer. I was 



fortunate enough to receive occasionally a 
prize. Small as ,the sum was, it helped amaz- 
ingly, beside the pleasure and honor of being 
a prize winner. Five or ten florins was about 
the extent of my spending during a vacation, 
and I went again to work rejuvenated and 
invigorated by the eight weeks' outing. 

At one time I was belated and could not 
reach a college. I passed the night in a 
gypsy camp — rather dangerous, but in- 
evitable. I surrendered all my valuables — 
watch, valise and purse with five florins — to 
their keeping. It was all returned honestly 
next morning. I slept on a pile of hay and 
supped on a fat, young, juicy broiled hare with 
a relish. I had, on the whole, a very good 
night, and free of cost at that. It was an in- 
structive lesson. Had I distrusted them, they 
would have robbed me and made me pay for 
the entertainment. Music, dancing, fortune 
telling was the programme of the evening. 

In 1835 I received my degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in Prague, and in 1836 my degree as 
Doctor in Surgery and Obstetrics in Vienna. 
I was an interne at the Maternity in Vienna 
thirteen months — very hard and laborious life 
there. I had read and knew by heart the his- 
tory of the United States of America. I longed 
for it, and I determined to get there some 
time. I never could brook the idea that I am 
not quite as good politically as any body else. 
The United States of America, where the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man. 



and the entire equality of political rights pre- 
vail, was my land of choice. There to live, 
work and die became the height of my am- 
bition. But before emigrating to it, I wanted 
to see of Europe as much as possible, visit the 
great schools, museums, hospitals and clinics, 
so as to be well posted in my profession, and 
hoped to occupy a respectable position among 
my colleagues in the United States. My means 
were very limited. University life, graduation 
fees, books and instruments exhausted the 
largest part of my paternal bequest. I had to 
practice the most rigid economy. I started 
from Vienna to Munich, then to Berlin, to 
Hamburg, to Paris and to London. I dwelt 
several months in every one of them, especi- 
ally in Paris and London. Paris was then the 
greatest medical school in the world, and I 
liked it there. 

I came near omitting an eventful episode 
in my life. In 1832 the Asiatic cholera made 
its appearance in Europe. Moscow and St. 
Petersburg were early invaded. The Austrian 
government decided to send a committee of 
the most able physicians to Russia to study 
the disease, so as to know how to treat it if it 
should invade Austria. Six of the professors 
connected' with the medical department of the 
university were appointed. Each of the ap- 
pointees was entitled to have a clerk, and 1 
was chosen to be one of the six clerks. I was 
then not quite 19 years old. We set out in 
midwinter for the capital of Russia. From 



Warsaw to St. Petersburg the postroads were 
all obliterated by deep snow. Mails were 
carried on sleighs drawn by dogs. That was 
the only means of travel in all Russia in that 
severe winter. Postmasters received the im- 
perial command to forward us in the safest 
and most expeditious manner. Six huge 
aleighs were brought, six big dogs were har- 
nessed to each. The bottom of the sleigh con- 
tained a well-fitting sheet iron box, filled with 
hot water. Very heavy furs lined the sides 
and covered us all over. To each side of the 
sleigh were hooked iron rods or bars about 10 
feet long. At the distal end wa« a hook, on 
which was suspended an iron or wire basket 
filled with resinous wood or pine knots. These 
were ignited and soon blazed in a flame. Two 
such torches were the equipment of each 
sleigh, which were considered indispensable in 
order to keep the wolvs off. Packs of famish- 
ing wolves followed us the whole way, both 
night and day. They would have devoured us 
en masse, both men and dogs, but for the 
flambeaux, which they were afraid to approach. 
Thus I spent two mid-winter months in Russia, 
which was all but a luxury. 

We did not return by the way we came, but 
went to Odessa, on the Black Sea, thence to 
the Danube, and by water to Vienna — ^very 
slow and tedious traveling. I should have 
preferred risking the wolves again, but I had 
not the say in the matter. 

After making my tour in Europe, I com- 



menced to make preparation for going to 
America. I found that my finances had shrunk 
up to a minimum. I had to practice the most 
rigid economy to carry out my plans. So I de- 
termined to take passage between decks or 
steerage with other emigrants, the fare of 
which was only f 15.00. I embarked about the 
10th of May on the ship George Washington 
ut Hamburg, Germany, with over three hun- 
dred steerage and about thirty cabin pas- 
sengers. I got sea sick as soon as I came in 
^sight of ^alt water on the North Sea. The 
firdt night in the steerage was enough for me. 
I felt sure that I could not survive the journey. 
I felt I made a great mistake in not engaging 
a place in the cabin. It was too late now, for 
all the berths in the cabin were taken, and I 
had no money. I had bought a draft in ECam- 
burg on New York for f330, payable three 
days after sight. I had not fS.OO in my 
pocket. The passage was stormy, there was 
much sickness among the passengers and sev- 
eral casualties among the crew. No other 
physician was on board. I volunteered my 
services, which were gladly accepted, and the 
<japtain requited them by offering me a very 
snug berth in his own cabin on the upper deck. 
This was a godsend to me, and but for this, 
the voyage would have proven fatal to me. 
Coming in contact and associating with in- 
telligent and well-to-do cabin passengers, and 
also with the oflQcers, made life on this very 
long, tedious journey of fifty-one days more 



bearable. I also got some handsome fees for 
prof essionial services to the cabin passengers, 
which feaved me from starvation in New York. 
I became godfather to a baby born on board 
in the cabin, which was worth to me f25.00. 
We made New York bay on July 4, 1838, and 
could not disembark. However, the captain 
was kind enough to let me go to the city with 
him and return on board in the evening. For 
a stranger to see New York the first time on 
the 4th of July is perfectly bewildering. I 
thought, I am on a volcano, on account of the 
numerous, almost constant explosions of tor- 
pedoes under my feet. The numerous military 
companies with their bands, the howling and 
shouting of the big and little boys made me 
think I was in bedlam. My head and bones 
ached; I was tired and glad to return into my 
berth in the evening. Early next day we got 
into the harbor, disembarked and landed for 
good on American soil. I was very much ex- 
cited. In my delirium I fell on my knees, 
kissed the soil and exclaimied: "I am a free 
man now." 

I got a room in a boarding house on Pearl 
street, poor and cheap enough. I hastened to 
present my draft to the banking house of A. 
Wolf & Co., which was accepted. In three 
days I was to receive the cash. I at once re- 
leased the house in Hamburg from whom I 
bought the draft. When I presented myself 
the third day, A. Wolf & Co. had failed and 
disappeared. I lost my money and but for the 
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few dollars I had earned on the ship, I would 
have been without a cent in a strange land,, 
without knowledge of the language, without a 
single acquaintance. I felt stunned, indeed,^ 
very sick at heart, almost in despair. After 
an hour's rest on one of the park benches, 1 
rallied. Then and there I made a vow, *^If 
starvation is to be my fate, one day is as good 
as another; I shall never be beholden to a man 
for a pecuniary favor." Thank Grod, 1 have 
been able to keep my vow. Up to this my 
81st year, I have never asked nor received 
monetary aid from any human being. Much 
as I stood in need of help of various kinds, I 
addressed mV7 petitions to my Heavenly 
Father. Thanks be to Him, I* have never 
asked in vain. Help always came. Not in 
the form I wanted, but it was a help, and 
many times better than I desired, or I knew. 
Let this simple rule of my life be a precept and 
an example to my loved ones. Never rely on 
man, but trust and pray to GU)d; He will not 
forsake you. 

I wandered about in the streets of New 
York in search for something to do. I saw a 
drug store with a German name, both as 
physician and owner of the store. I stepped 
in and asked whether I could be of any as- 
sistance in either capacity, as doctor or 
pharmacist. I was promptly accepted and in- 
stalled for work, but without pay. It gave me 
an opportunity to study the country and the 
manner of doing business.. I remained there 



six weeks. I soon saw that the man was a 
quack and .a scamp. He had no diploma, and 
was not a legalized practitioner. - I did the 
medical and surgical work, but he got the 
money. I took an office in the basement of 

street, at |1 a week from the widow of 

a Moravian clergyman. She gave me one good 
meal a day for |1.50 a week more. 1 earned 
from 50 cents to f 1.50 a day, so I could live. 
I attended the hospitals and clinics several 
hours daily, where I learned a great deal, 
especially the language, in which also my kind 
old landlady and her daughters were of great 
assistance. 

One evening I was in the little park of the 
Battery, sitting quietly and looking out on the 
beautiful bay. I saw a young gentleman near 
me who asked me, "Will you oblige me with 
the time?" I did not fully understand. He 
«aw that I was a foreigner, and pointed to 
my watch. I took my big silver timepiece out 
and told him the time. A conversation sprung 
up between us, which led to an agreeable 
acquaintance, almost friendship, of long dura- 
tion. His name was Alexander Kursheedt, an 
attorney-at-law. He was very intelligent and 
very agreeable. He called on me next day, 
introduced me to his family, who seemed to 
be well-to-do and eminently respectable, and 
we saw a good . deal of each other almost 
daily. 

But November came and with it very cold 
weather, and I had no means to get fuel. I 
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feared that soon I must freeze or starve. I 
heard so much of there being much sickness 
in New Orleans; that the physicians were 
overworked. That would be a paradise for 
me, I thought, if I only could get there. I con- 
sulted Mr. Kursheedt; he encouraged my plan 
and offered to assist me. I told him, agree- 
able to my vow, I cannot and shall not ac- 
cept pecuniary assistance, for I may not be 
able to refund it. But I would be willing to 
leave my small but valuable library with him, 
as security for a small amount I may require 
for my fare on a ship to New Orleans, which 
amount I was to repay with interest within a 
yar; after that the books were to be his. He 
laughed at such an idea, but at last acceeded 
to it. 

Early in November I embarked on the ship 
Levant, Capt. Truman Bartlett, of New Lon- 
don. Again in the steerage, with not more 
than fifty deck and twelve cabin passengers. 
I was seasick at once, and remained chietly 
on deck and as little as possible in the steer- 
age. My professional services were soon called 
in requisition, both by passengers, ofiScers and 
crew. The kind-hearted captain assigned me 
a splendid room next to his, and we became 
very warm friends. I was kept busy, especi- 
ally in the obstetrical and surgical line, and 
was very successful. The Levant was thirty 
days before reaching New Orleans. But lo! 
what a disappointment. With the cold 
weather, the yellow fever had disappeared and 
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^ew Orleans became a very healthy city. All 
my prospects vanished. I had not a dollar to 
go upon, and did not know on landing where 
to go. The noble captain saw my dilemma. 
He requested me to remain with him on board 
while the ship remained in port, which would 
be probably six or more weeks. In the mean- 
while something might turn up to my ad- 
vantage. I gladly accepted his invitation. I 
walked about all day in search for something 
to do. I spent several hours in the Charity 
Hospital with the distinguished Drs. Stone 
and Luzenborg, where I learned a great deal. 
I never lost sight of one chief object — to study 
the English language and make myself ac- 
quainted with the diseases of the country. 



CHAPTER IL 

One day while in port six flat-boats came 
floating down the Mississippi laden with pro- 
duce, mules, drays and a large number of ne- 
groes and one white man. The boats tied up 
near the Levant and the white man came on 
board. He was the owner of all that motley 
cargo. The man's name was Thomas W. S., a 
rich planter of Davidson County, Tennessee. 
He was in the habit of coming to New Orleans 
every winter with his surplus produce; also 
with many colored men, mules and drays to do 
draying for a few months, and thud utilize 
them when they were not needed on fhe plan- 
tation. Mr. S. was a very handsome and pleas- 
ant man, dressed in homespun. He came on 
board every evening. Two hours were always 
spent in talking, chewing and spitting, which 
did not interest me much. One evening the 
shrewd Captain Bartlett said, "Mr. S. is there 
not a good opening near or with you for a very 
good physician, who is also a good surgeon 
and midwife?" The last words struck him 
electrically. "O yes," was the answer. "If he 
is all that you say, I and my neighbors would 
be very glad to have him near us. I will take 
him to my house and furnish him with all he 



wants — board, lodging, laundry and horses 
and servants." The Captain was delighted, and 
introduced me at once and explained to me in 
more intelligible language what Mr. S. said. 
It was too great a surprise to me, I could hard- 
ly conceive of such a possibility. I asked the 
Captain, "What does he expect of me for such 
a liberal offer?" He said, of course, '^our pro- 
fessional services to himself and family." Mr. 
S. did not appear to be 25 years old. So I 
asked him in poor English, "How large is your 
family?" "About two hundred," was the cool 
reply. "Are you a Turk?" I asked. "I mean 
white and black," was his curt answer. I 
wanted time to reflect and a reference or two. 
He pulled out a pocket book and gave me 
cards of business men in New Orleans whom 
I might ask. I did not close my eyes that 
night. Kext day I proceeded to the several 
addresses he gave me. The answers were sat- 
isfactory. He gave me free passage on the 
very large Mississippi River steamer "John 
Randolph" to his place, with a letter to his 
wife. The trip lasted eleven days. I never 
lived so luxuriously in all my life. I should 
not have objected if the journey had been ex- 
tended to eleven months. The travel on that 
big river was very monotonous. I occupied 
my time in reading and studying English. 
Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield" I read 
through, of course with the aid of a dictionary. 
I occasionally listened to conversation, and 
witnessed a terrible amount of gambling, 



which did not interest me and I did not un- 
derstand, but it disturbed me in my studies 
which I needed so much. I reached Tennessee 
at last. I landed at "Harpeth Shoals" on 
Cumberland Kiver, 24 miles from Nashville, 
on the plantation of Mr. S. 

1 must retrace my steps a little and give my 
experience and my impressions of New Or- 
leans. At that period — 1838 — New Orleans 
was the second most important city in the 
United States. It was the metropolis of com- 
merce of the South and West, the only outlet 
for the products of the great Mississippi Val- 
ley. There was more life and activity in it 
than in any of the Eastern cities. The great 
variety of races, the temper and the vivacity 
of the Southern people; the proverbial hospi- 
tality, the generous liberality of the South and 
Southwestern people were plainly manifest to 
the most superficial observer. The prodigious 
business carried on in the open streets, espe- 
cially on the wharves, and all along the banks 
of the great river, had no parallel elsewhere^ 
I never saw a negro until I reached New York. 
But there he was free, doing like any other 
man; the distinction was only in the color of 
his skin. The large number seen in New Or- 
leans, where they were slaves, made them ap- 
pear different. I watched the hundreds of 
colored crews on that fleet of steamers. They 
were under strict discipline. Under the watch- 
ful eyes of a "driver" they loaded or unloaded 
the big cotton steamers with alacrity and dex- 



terity. No play, no rest. On, on, was the 
ceaseless cry of the driver on shore, and the 
^^mate" on deck. The air was thick with pro- 
fane words; blows and curses not a few. But 
the negro laughed, joked and moved a little 
faster. One day I witnessed a scene which 
filled my heart with horror. A very large ne- 
gro was rolling a bale of cotton; his move- 
ments did not suit the mate and he struck him 
with a billet of, wood. The negro at once 
struck a menacing attitude. The mate, not in 
the least intimidated, struck him again. In 
an instant the negro drew a long knife from 
his belt and the mate fell, his heart transfixed 
with the knife, and the negro jumped over- 
board into the river. The blow, the jab, the 
plunge were the work of a minute; assault, 
murder and suicide followed eacli other in a 
moment. I gave a shriek of torror, for I saw 
it all from the deck of the Levant, and so did 
the good Captain Bartlett. He drew me into 
the cabin, lest we be apprehended as wit- 
nesses. I heard no more of it. Next day the 
€aptain and I went to see the slave market. 
In a very large hall we saw hundreds of ne- 
groes of all ages and sexes, very poorly clad, 
and in dejected moods. There were several 
platforms on which one or more negroes were 
placed, sometimes even a whole family of five 
or six. These were examined critically; their 
age, mental and mechanical worth, industrial 
habits, but especially their physique, were mi- 
nutely inquired into. Then the auctioneers 



called for bids, which were given with much 
merriment, until a sale was effected. Then the 
dreadful and cursed result followed — the sev- 
ering of families; the taking away of children 
from parents, the tearing asunder of marital 
ties. The wail and cries of wives after their 
husbands, the weeping of children for their 
parents, were answered with rebukes, curses 
and blows. . None but nurslings were sold with 
their mothers; all others were mercilessly tak- 
en from each other. I became sick at heart, 
and bewailed my fate, which brought me to 
this land. I would have hied hence if I had 
command of only $25. While slavery in its 
best aspect is a curse to the land, to the own- 
er as much as to the slave himself, it is amelior- 
ated in rural districts, in pastoral countries, 
where owner and slaves live almost alike, 
where their mutual interest lies in kind, for- 
bearing treatment. But the horrors of the 
slave trade can only be appreciated when seen, 
even in its mildest forms. The negroes in the 
South were not sold by traders to be sold 
again for trade, but for immediate use as do- 
mestics, farm laborers or for other industries. 
When in families as domestics, they were 
treated well, cared for in sickness and in old 
age. On farms and plantations doing outdoor 
work, they were usually subordinated to 
"drivers," overseers, white or black. These 
were the cruel taskmasters, who more often 
were lavish with painful blows rather than 
with kind words. But the kindest and best 



treatment is no adequate recompense for the 
loss of personal liberty. The sale of or traffic 
in human beings, demanding usually the tear- 
ing asunder of family ties, is the curse of 
curses. To think that such a traffic was legal- 
ized in this glorious country and carried on 
by a kind-hearted, highly cultured, Christian 
people is incomprehensible, but a sad dis- 
graceful reality nevertheless. Thank God, I 
have lived and have seen the emancipation of 
the colored race, not by violently abolishing 
slavery but by legal enactment. The emanci- 
pation of negroes was proclaimed by the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, and approved by Congress. The 
negro is not only free, but he is enfranchised. 
The fifteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States gives the negro equal po- 
litical rights with the white race, a boon and 
a blessing of which he can never be deprived. 
Such a revolution was the work from on High; 
human agency alon,e could not have accom- 
plished it in so short a time. Other nations 
had to follow the example — Spain and Brazil 
followed suit. Human slavery is now effaced 
from the earth. All human bodies are equal 
before the law as human souls are equal in the 
sight of God. 

During my sojourn in New Orleans of two 
months on the ship Levant, I only spent the 
evenings on board. All day I was busy seeing 
sights, visiting schools, churches, charity insti- 
tutions, but chiefly the hospitals. Two or three 



hours of every morning I attended the clinics 
of the Charity Hospital, where the eminent 
surgeons, Drs. Stone and Luzenburg, did great 
and good work. Drs. Tiflfen and White, in 
<jharge of the medical department, were also 
very instructive and useful to me. Thanks to 
my friend, Mr. Alexander Kursheedt, of New 
York, who gave me a letter to his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Florence, a prominent banker, I was 
received kindly and courteously and intro- 
duced to his family. I was enabled to see 
something of the inner or domestic life of New 
Orleans. I dined at Mr. Florence's frequently, 
and accompanied his family once a week to 
the theater or opera. New Orleans was the 
only city in the United States which had a 
regular opera troupe throughout the entire 
winter season. I saw Forrest and his English 
rival McCready, but understood only little of 
what they said. 

On my trip up the Mississippi on the steam- 
er "John Randolph," I was much interested in 
the life and work of the large crew of negroes. 
They were the gayest of the gay, playing and 
singing when not at work and singing most 
when hardest at work loading freight or get- 
ting cord wood for fuel. Several of the pas- 
sengers joined them in that for the exercise, 
and so did I, but five minutes sujOBced me. I 
came near slipping off the staging into the riv- 
er. Just on that occasion I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. James B. Eads, who was a deck 
hand on a wrecking and diving boat we had 
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in tow, and he was dropped at Cairo. He went 
up the Itfississippi to St. Louis and the "John 
Randolph" was bound for the Cumberland. 

On my first stepping on Tennessee soil I 
sank knee deep in mud. The high water of the 
Cumberland had just receded and left the 
banks very soft, of which I had no knowledge 
or experience. My landing was at S.^s wood- 
yard, almost in front of his house. A big fire 
was blazing, watched by some negroes, to 
whom my landing caused much amusement. 
They took me to the house, a log cabin, but 
had hard work to keep several fierce dogs from 
devouring me. They woke up Mrs. S., who re- 
ceived me in her night gown, and assigned me 
a place to sleep. I needed mental and physi- 
cal rest badly and soon was in a sound sleep. 
Long before dawn I heard a bell ring, which 
was the morning call for the farm hands. In 
the house everything remained quiet for an 
hour yet. I looked around and could hardly 
realize where I was. A clear place around the 
house of about two acres; a number of log 
cabins in the distant vista, the lodgings of the 
negroes. All the rest a dense forest as far aa 
the eye reached, on both banks of the river. 
The barking of dogs interrupted the deadly 
quietude. Not a living being within sight. At 
seven in the morning I was called to break- 
fast. Mrs. S. received me kindly, was rather 
surprised at her husband's transaction, but on 
the whole pleased to have a physician in the 
house, for she was in a condition to be in need 



of one shortly. The dining room and her bed- 
room were one. The sitting room was on the 
other side of the hall. From the sitting room 
or parlor, a ladder conveyed me to the loft, 
which was assigned to me as my sleeping 
place and office. It was roomy enough, but 
icy cold in winter and stifling hot in summer. 
A simple roof of clapboards separated me 
from the outer world, but gave insufficient 
protection in rainy or stormy weather. The 
table was abundantly supplied in quantity but 
without variety. H\Og meat in divers forms 
three times a day, with hot corn bread; one 
kind af vegetable, poor coffee, but an abund- 
ance of good milk. We had fresh meat very 
rarely, and chickens only when the circuit 
preacher happened to be there. I could not 
understand how the people could keep well 
on such very simple, coarse fare, but they did. 
I had to get accustomed to it or starve. Mrs. 
S.'s brother was the Rev. Sterling Brewer, a 
Methodist circuit preacher, who happened to 
come by every two or three weeks, and tarry 
a day or two. He offered to teach me English 
if I would instruct him in Greek and Hebrew, 
so as to enable him to read the Bible in the 
original. 1 accepted his teaching, but I fear 
he did not learn much Greek or Hebrew. It 
was there that I began to read and study the 
English Bible with the aid of a dictionary. I 
read it entirely through in about two years. I 
found it difficult and laborious only the first 
year, and very easy work as I progressed. I 
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have kept up the daily reading of that sacred 
book ever since. Professionally, I had noth- 
ing to do for nearly two weeks after my ar- 
rival, when a case of pneumonia in a colored 
woman and a case of croup in one of the negro 
children of the S.'s called my medical skill 
into requisition. They both recovered speedily 
and my reputation was established. On the 
twentieth day of my residence in Tennessee I 
had a call to see the wife of my neighbor, four 
miles distant. I mounted a horse for the first 
time in my life, a performance which excited 
the risibles of all the darkies, old and young. 
I felt like holding on to mane and tail at the 
same time, but I soon got used to riding and 
became an excellent rider and took great 
pleasure in it. To reach my patient I had to 
cross deep creeks, sometimes swimming; deep 
ugly swamps, oyer narrow bridle paths, with 
no land mark to guide me. Going to a place 
was very easy for I Jiad the caller with me, 
but returning home was perplexing in the ex- 
treme. I had to rely entirely upon the horse ; 
I never became woodman enough to find my 
way. 

As soon as it became known that there was 
a physician living at S.'s house, persons com- 
menced to call on me, many merely to see a 
Dutchman. They did not know whether he 
was a biped or quadruped. Business increased 
beyond my expectation, and became very la- 
borious. I was on horseback eight to ten, even 
more hours every day, riding ten to twenty 
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miles over the most inconceivably ba3 roads 
and frequently belated in the dark night. 
Once I was on the very edge of a precipice, 
urging my horse with my spurs but the good 
animal would not budge, when a streak of 
lightning, the forerunner of an approaching 
«torm, illuminated the place. One step more 
would have precipitated me over a high bluff. 
I gave my good horse free reins, it wheeled 
around and brought me home in the pelting 
rain. It was a lesson I never forgot; I trusted 
and relied on the horse entirely when on my 
way home. 

Two months after my landing in Tennessee, 
IVIr. S. returned with his negroes from New 
Orl^^ans. He treated me brotherly, was glad 
to see that I had made a good impression on 
liis family, and also on the people all around, 
that is, within a radius of about twenty miles. 
In tfi'e meanwhile I ascertained the true rea- 
son why he wanted me, an entire stranger and 
a foreigner at that, in his house. He, though 
ohly 27 years old, had married three times. 
His first wife died of hemorrhage in childbed, 
leaving him a son and a large fortune. His 
second wife succumbed to hemorrhage also in 
childbed, her child still living. He married 
lier sister, named Letitia. He had to take her 
to Nashville to be under the direct care of a 
doctor when confined. She came very near 
perishing from the same cause. This was at- 
tended with much cost and great inconven- 
ience. He took to me at once, when Captain 



Bartlett told him of my obstetrical work on 
the "Levant." The time of Mrs. S.'s second 
confinement was reached. I was prepared for 
any emergency. The much dreaded event 
passed over in the simplest possible way. She 
gave birth to a daughter, and was up and 
about in eight days. I became at once known 
as the prince obstetrician. All the women 
within ten miles and more desired my attend- 
ance. My business grew from day to day. I 
acquired a medical, surgical and obstetrical 
practice, of which any man might be proud. I 
was also very successful in my treatment, al- 
though the character of the diseases was en- 
tirely new to me. I needed reading more than 
anything else, but being out nearly the whole 
day and many times all night, I never got the 
chance to do it. Pecuniarily I was also very 
prosperous. I had earned and had in hand 
$3,000 in gold by the first of January, 1839, 
that is after nine months' work, a much larg- 
er fortune than I had ever had. I bought two 
beautiful trained riding horses, also a very 
large, well trained mule for |300, the best and 
most useful animal I ever had. I sent for my 
books in the hands of Mr. A. Kursheedt, in 
New York, remitted $100 extra for him to use 
ad libitum, to help others in a similar condi- 
tion as I had been. My books I never got. 
They were lost by the sinking of the steamer 
"Nicholls" in the Cumberland River, only 
within a few miles of my home. They were 
not insured. To keep so much money in my 
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trunk in my loft, with no door locked, I 
thought very unsafe, and a great temptation 
to whites and blacks. I had the utmost confi- 
dence in Mr. S. and his wife, so I requested 
him to keep the m!oney for me in his little iron, 
safe. I gave him f3,000 even without a re- 
ceipt. But a change came over me and in my 
affairs. In my second year I was taken sick 
with the acclimating fever, and for eleven 
months I was unable to leave the house or rath- 
er my bed in the loft. My business ceased. I 
needed some money to get some needful things- 
from Nashville. I drew on Mr. S., when he de- 
nied owing me anything or that I ever gave 
him anything for safe keeping. There I was 
penniless again and in the house and in the 
power of a thief. 

About four miles from S.'s, on Sycamore 
Creek, was a manufacturing establishment of 
cotton spinning, gunpowder grist and saw- 
mills, all driven by the water po^ver of Syca- 
more Creek. This establishment and many 
thousand acres of woodland were owned by 
Sheppard and Watson. I attended the fami- 
lies and also all the factory hands. Sheppard 
was a bachelor. Mr. Samuel Watson was a 
native of Rhode Island, and married to Miss 
Charlotte Morton, daughter of Governor Mar- 
cus Morton of Massachusetts. That family 
bore the stamp of nature's nobility. They be- 
came my warm and true friends and remained 
unswervingly so to the end of their lives, and so- 
are their descendants to the third generation 
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to this day. To make such friends was a con- 
solation and a compensation at this very try- 
ing time. I consulted Mr. Watson, who was 
an attorney-at-law of high standing. He ad- 
vised me to do nothing for I could do nothing; 
the burden of proof would rest on me and I 
had none. He suggested that I leave S.'s 
premises at once and invited me to take up my 
home with him. In two days he had a com- 
fortable log cabin-oflQce put up for me, furn- 
ished it comfortably and I was installed there 
at once. There were only two little children 
but frequent visitors from Nashville and the 
East. The contrast between living here and 
with S. was very great. I saw and felt what 
it is to live in a good cultured American fam- 
ily. We were not fed but we dined on the lux- 
uries of the barnyard and garden. At tea we 
«at usually for hours which were enlivened 
by conversation and sometimes by reading 
aloud. Mr. Watson's library was large and 
much used; magazines came with every mail. 
This noble pair were highly cultured and fond 
of useful reading. All I am in a social way 
I owe to Mr. and Mrs. "Watson; they rubbed 
off gradually and gently the roughness and 
bluntness of a Grerman student. They fitted 
me for American society and made me more 
intensely American than I would have become 
in other surroundings. 

Soon after my removal to Sycamore, and 
with such dear friends as the Watsons, I re- 
<^overed my health entirely, also my spirits and 



my confidence in success by honest and honor- 
able dealing. Business came back to me 
again. I worked hard but I lived. I took a 
delight in life. To come and be witli the Wat- 
sons was living indeed. I felt happy for once 
and glad that I could benefit and make others 
happy also. Money came in also again, and I 
regained my feeling of independence. I fre- 
quently visited Nashville, where the numerous 
friends and relatives of the Watsons treated 
me royally. I bcame fond of and wedded to 
American society. 

In the summer of 1840 six school girls came 
from Nashville to spend their vacation at Syc- 
amore, all relatives of the Watsons. Thi» 
was a happy episode in my life, a gay and live- 
ly time whenever I had a respite from profes- 
sional work. Music, reading, games and danc- 
ing were the order of the day. Midnight found 
us all around the tea table. I rose bright and 
early before any one else and started out on 
my day's work; impatient to be at home in the 
evening. I had several handsome horses and 
my faithful mule, also a very small, jet black, 
trick pony, which I bought at a sheriff's sale of 
a wrecked circus company. My horses were 
always at the disposal of the young ladies. 
■ The youngest and handsomest of them was a 
niece of Mr. Samuel Watson, the daughter of 
his brother, Mr. Mathew Watson, and his good 
wife, Mrs. Rebecca Watson. Her name was 
Mary Frances Watson. She took an especial 
fancy to the tricky "Apollo." She was with 
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him all day. I taught her to ride, and she 
80on became a bold, fearless and most grace- 
ful equestrienne. She and Apollo were insep- 
arable companions. She would kiss him, and 
he would kneel down to let her mount him. 
Off they went over hill and dale, over fallen 
trees on the road or over fences; he would 
lope, gallop or pace, open gates or leap over 
fences with her in the saddle. It was a bewil- 
dering but beautiful sight. Apollo would 
graze on the lawn, but the moment he heard 
her voice he galloped up to be petted and fed 
on sugar. The vacation ended, the young la- 
dies were to return to school next day. A 
boating entertainment was arranged for tiie 
eve of their departure. Several students of 
the neighborhood were to be there and join 
them on their way to school. We had ^ight 
canoes, or dugouts, to float about on th<» mill 
pond of the factory. Mary Frances was with a 
young student in one of the canoes, guitar in 
hand, singing and playing and laughing. The 
dugout was upset, she fell into the water and 
was with dijfficulty saved from drowning. She 
fell sick at once, but w^hether from shock or 
other causes, she died in my room, on my bed, 
on the eleventh day after the accident. This 
was the tragic ending of the gayest and most 
enlivening summer vacation of the six school 
girls. This sad event of 54 years ago is yet 
vivid in my mind, and will be remembered by 
me to my last day. The parents and other vf]- 
atives of Mary Frances were present during 
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her illness. Several of the most prominent 
physicians from Nashville came to my aid, but 
to no purpose. Her remains were taken next 
day to Nashville for burial. A cavalcade cf 
over one hundred — men and women — followed 
on horseback. The city was in mourning, and 
in deep sympathy with the afflicted parents. 
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CHAPTER ill. 

I returned to Sycamore, but determined to- 
close my country business and go to Nash- 
ville. Country practice in that rough and 
mountainous section was too laborious. I 
had acquired a fair knowledge of the English 
language and more than suflQ.cient means to 
equip myself for city life. In a few months^ 
I was handsomely housed in Nashville and 
soon got enough business. I was soon rec- 
ognized both professionally and socially as a 
fair acquisition. Mr. and Mrs. Mathew Wat- 
son became my warmest friends, manifesting 
it in every possible way and at all times. Sun- 
days I always dined with them, and I had to 
give them many hours every week besides. 
Mrs. Thomas Washington, her sister, and her 
large and interesting family were attached 
to me, which I reciprocated cordially. There 
was not a prominent family in Nashville where 
I wlas not welcome. I did well and was con- 
tented in the truest sense. Southern hospi- 
tality, cordiality and liberal dealing I experi- 
enced during my sojourn in Nashville. Though 
absent more than half a century, I found on 
my recent visit of only one day, several per- 
sons who knew me and a good many who re- 



membered me by hearing me kindly spoken 
of by their parents. 

During my many visits to the Watson fam- 
ily, I found Mrs. Watson always very sad, and 
frequently in tears on account of the early 
demise of her beautiful, angelic daughter. "If 
I only had a picture of her I ^q^4 '^i>rstlup it 
and feel more comforted." These and similar 
sentimental words rang in my ears constantly. 

These were predoguerrotype days. No sun 
pictures existed at that period. How could 
her longing be gratified? I determined to 
effect what seemed the impossible. There 
lived in Nashville a distinguished miniature 
painter, George W. Dodge, who was widely 
known on account of his exquisite miniatures 
of General Jackson, of Henry Clay, Webster 
and Calhoun. I asked him whether he would 
be able or willing to paint a picture of Mary 
Frances Watson, whom I was aware he had 
never seen, and who had been buried for six 
months. He laughed at me, and thought me 
rather a little off. 

But I was importunate. The more he re- 
sisted, the more I persisted. ^^How can I?^^ 
he exclaimed. "I shall describe her, make a. 
word picture of her, get her features here and 
there from any one who I find has a re- 
semblance to her. Only try it, the material 
for it will be found. It may be merely a 
fanciful experiment and result in failure. You 
shall not be the loser." "I presume I will have 
to try in order to get rid of you." This suf- 



ficed me. I was amazed myself at my de- 
scriptive powers. I almost became eloquent. 
I visited all the schools, studied carefully the 
features of the girls and when I thought I 
had found only a single feature of re- 
semblance I had Mr. Dodge copy it. Thus we 
had numerous samples of noses, ears, miouths, 
etc., but no eyes. One day I took my dinner 
in the Ladies' Ordinary at the City Hotel, 
where I boarded. I saw nearly across the 
room a very distinguished looking lady taking 
her meal by herself. Our eyes met. "Eureka!" 
I exclaimed, "those are the^ eyes of Mary 
Frances, and I must have them." I ascer- 
tained that she was the wife of the illustrious 
United States Senator, John J. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky. I sent in my card, and she met me 
in the parlor. "You desire to see me, may I 
ask what for?" I promptly and bluntly stated: 
^^I want your eyes. Madam." She recoiled as 
if being approached by a madman. I expected 
it, and quickly explained the object of my 
intrusion and of my singular request. The 
change of her manner was as sudden as grati- 
fying. She entered into the spirit of it at once 
and quickly consented to accompany me to 
the studio of Mr. Dodge. He was much 
astonished and pleased at the lucky find. Mrs. 
Crittenden became much interested in the out- 
come of this singular enterprise, and actually 
remained two days longer in Nashville on 
that account. 
Now Mr. Dodge needed to get a cast of the 



face of Mary Frances. I could not understand 
this; she had been entombed six months; what 
good could a. cast be to him? "I must have 
a cast or I cannot proceed." Thus far I 
worked the scheme all by myself, unknown 
to anybody except Mr. Dodge and Mrs. Crit- 
tenden. Now I had to get the consent of her 
father to exhume her and, of course, confide to 
him my plan. He reluctantly and with tearful 
eyes consented. Then I took other friends 
with me to assist in the gloomy and grewsome 
work before me — Dr. Robert Martin and Mr. 
James E. Yeatman; the latter is the only liv- 
ing witness yet among us. At midnight Mr. 
Dodge, Mr. Yeatman, Dr. Martin and I met 
and with the aid of the sexton we exhumed 
the remains of Mary Frances Watson. Her 
face was black, bloated — of course, unrecog- 
nizable. Mr. Dodge got the cast and her body 
was replaced in its permanent abode. It was 
a sad and weird scene. Not a word was 
spoken. We reached home at 2 in the morn- 
ing. Even to this day it is a mystery to me 
why the cast was wanted. But the demand of 
the artist had to be complied with. The pic- 
ture was gradually progressing to completion, 
except the smile, of which I could find no 
duplicate. None but her mother had it. But 
she never smiled since the death of her dear 
child. I could not brook the idea of failure 
after having gone so far and accomplished so 
much. I tried to prevail on Mr. Watson to 
have a miniature of his wife; he gladly ac- 
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ceded, but his good, sad wife resisted strenu- 
ously at first, but at last complied with the 
earnest wish of her husband. "He shall have 
at least my picture when I join Mary and not 
be bereft of both of us." Dr. Martin and I 
went with her always to the studio of the 
artist, and remained with her during the 
sitting, partly to entertain, but chiefly to 
amuse her. Dr. Martin was a natural wag, 
inexhaustible in his humiorous stories. I ob- 
served her features to see what impression 
Dr. Martin's witticisms made on her. He was 
in his best moods; he said something which 
made Mrs. Watson irresistibly laugh, which 
soon, however, died away to a smile — that 
smile I was so long in search of. I beckonea 
to the artist with a nod, he happily caught it, 
and fixed it promptly where it was wanted. 
The picture was finished in a few days. I took 
it to the ante-chamber of Mr. Villeflait's 
school, placed it on an easel on the table and 
watched the children as they passed by. "O! 
there is Mary Frances!" was the joyous e;x- 
clamations of every one of them. I was happy. 
I felt sure that the resemblance must be good. 
In the afternoon I sent the picture, with my 
complimients, to Mrs. Watson. I was promptly 
sent for. The dear lady awaited me at the 
door. She threw her arms around my neck 
and wept, wept herself almost into an hysteri- 
cal paroxysm. In that attitude she remained 
fully ten minutes. With diflSculty only could 
I divest myself from her embrace. She had 



the miniature set in pearls and wore it on 
her breast to the day of her death. But for 
the generous and spirited Mrs. Crittenden and 
the waggish Dr. Martin I could not have suc- 
ceeded. And but for Mr. James E. Yeatman 
there would be no living witness now to at- 
test to this singular enterprise. I paid the 
artist five hundred dollars, which was not as 
much as he deserved and usually got for his 
pictures. But the novelty, boldness and suc- 
cess of that adventure was his chief compen- 
sation. I have never spent such a sum of 
money with more pleasure — with so much 
gratification. The artist and the picture be- 
came famous, though the history of it is 
known to few, and the originator of the idea 
to none but Mr. Yeatman. 

I must retrace once more my steps in the 
history of my life and work and refer to an 
important event which occurred during the 
later weeks of my residence in Sycamore, prior 
to my moving to Nashville — an event preg- 
nant with major consequences in my subse- 
quent career. I had not been on the S. place 
since my removal to Sycamore, but I knew I 
would be needed sooner or later, on account 
of the condition of Mrs. S. In October, 1840, 
I received a polite but urgent invitation from 
MI'S. S. to see her professionally. She always 
was a noble woman, and irresponsible for her 
husband's doings. I called and had a 
long conference with her on her con- 
dition. I found that my presence was 



premature by at least one month. I was 
about to take my leave when she politely but 
positively told me that I could not and should 
not leave; that my horse was already under 
lock and key, and the servants were ordered 
not to let me leave the premises under any 
circumstances. Her husband was present, but 
was neutral in the transaction. It was all 
her arrangement. ^*You certainly do not mean 
to coerce me to while away my time uselessly^ 
to the detriment of my other business, when 
there is no reasonable occasion for it?" I 
promised to be on hand when the emergency 
arose. My remonstrance was unavailing. I 
was a prisoner de facto. I did not leave until 
after her confinement, which took place thirty 
days after my arrival. The affair came off 
withi^ut eclat, and without any untoward cir- 
cumstances. I returned to Sycamore, and 
wound up my business preparatory to moving 
to Nashville. I presented my bill to Mr. S. 
I claimed |25 a day for the detention of thirty 
days, amounting to |750. He jumped up as 
if moved by a catapult, swore by all the saints 
and devils that he would never pay my bill. 1 
did not expect it. I now had a legitimate 
cause for a suit in court, which I was not 
slow in bringing, hoping in that way to ex- 
pose his former rascality. His good wife 
listened to all that with pain and with a 
heavy heart, but impotent to say or do any- 
thing against her tyrannical husband. The 
suit was promptly brought in Nashville, but 



the tri^ was laid over from season to season, 
until in two years the affair terminated in 
my favor without trial, which will become 
clear and marvelously comprehensible when 
I reach that period in my history. 

I shall now go on with my life in Nashville, 
which did not differ from that of any new- 
comer. I was attentive to my business, and 
enjoyed a very liberal pa,tronage from all 
classes in that lovely city. The profession 
recognized my ability and my respectability 
and treated me accordingly. I assisted in or« 
ganizing a medical society and I took an 
active part in the proceedings. 

During my residence in Nashville I made 
frequent visits to the old hero, General An- 
drew Jackson, ex-President of the United 
State, at the Hermitage. He received me 
kindly, as he did all the callers. In his ex- 
tensive and hospitable mansion the noon table 
was always set for twenty-four visitors, and 
almost always occupied, and frequently by 
persons in their shirt sleeves. The sage al- 
ways sat at a small side table and took his 
plain fare of mush and milk and smoked a 
corn cob pipe. He had me read and translate 
for him letters from abroad in foreign langu- 
ages; the hardest was one from General Santa 
Ana, of Mexico, in Spanish, which I had to 
take home and do a great deal of dictionary 
work, but I made it more or less intelligible* 
It was in answer to General Jackson's inter- 



cession in behalf of some filibuster American 
prisoners, which Santa Ana released. 

On one occasion^ I had to accompany 
Marechal Bertrand, one of Napoleon's great 
and faithful generals, who remained with him 
while in prison in St. Helena until his death. 
The great Marechal Bertrand was traveling 
in the United States and came expressly to 
Nashville to pay his respects to General 
Jackson. I had met the Marechal one evening 
before at a reception given him by the Hon. 
John Catron, justice of the supreme court of 
the United States. On that occasion I was 
the major domo and had to introduce all the 
callers. Most of them had a title of either 
general, or colonel, or major. He was amazed 
at so many high-ranked officers. He asked, 
^^You have so many generals, but where is 
your army?" * I had to answer, "Titles are 
cheap in this country." 

Judge Catron requested me to join him and 
the Marechal and his suite in a visit to Gen. 
Jackson, and act as interpreter in their in- 
terview with each other. It was fortunate, 
for neither spoke but their native language. 
I did the translating in that brief formal 
visit, which did not last thirty minutes, and 
really did not pay for the trouble. Their 
mutual admiration was not improved by the 
visit. 

My life in Nashville was on the whole very 
agreeable, useful in many respects, instructive 
and refining throughout. The hospitality and 



•conviviality of the inhabitants was proverbial. 
I became very intimate with the family of Mr. 
Francis B. Fogg, a distinguished lawyer, and 
liis illustrious father-in-law. Major Rutledge, 
whose father was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; and also the father of his 
mother-in-law, Middleton, also a signer of the 
Declaration. Both were born and educated 
in Paris, while Mr. R. was the American min- 
ister to France. They Were very rich and 
lived in aristocratic style. Every Saturday 
twenty-four persons were invited to a great 
dinner. I had the honor to be invited every 
•other Saturday, all the year, and met there 
Prof. Troost, the geologist, who went with 
Napoleon to Egypt, and President Linsley, of 
the University of Nashville. 

I was prosperous and doing well and mod- 
-erately contented with my lot in life. 
Apollo, my trick pony, had much to do with 
my popularity. It was in constant demand by 
the young ladies. The keeping of it in the 
livery stable was only six dollars a month, so 
I could afford to keep him, though I had no 
use for him. I never intended to part with 
him. I kept him chiefly in remembrance of 
the late Mary Frances Watson. Once he was 
ridden by a Miss Rebecca Erwin with her 
beau, a Major Goff, who addressed her during 
that ride and was accepted. I sent her my bill 
for courting done on my pony — a kiss at her 
wedding. The next day I received an enormous 
cake in a large basket of flowers and flanked 



with a dozen bottles of champagne, to the 
participation of which I invited my friends as. 
well as hers. The kiss was paid in due time. 

Towards the early part of 1844^ I became 
acquainted with Col. Zachary Taylor, who be- 
came President of the United States in 1849 f 
and also a United States Senator, the Hon* 
Alexander Barrow, of Louisiana. We took a 
fancy to each other and they prevailed on nje 
to go with them on a visit to Louisiana^ 
establish myself in business among the rich 
sugar and cotton planters on the coast, which 
is very productive; invest my surplus means 
in an estate for a home of my own, and at the 
same time cultivate the land with hired hands^ 
which they were ready to furnish. A few pros- 
perous years would suffice to make me inde- 
pendent. Their personality and their persua- 
sion had a fascination for me. I promised to 
follow them in a few months. 

In the meanwhile another event in my re- 
lation to the S. family was being enacted* 
Men involved in a lawsuit are not friends. S. 
did his level best to harm me in Nashville. 
Imagine my surprise when I was summoned 
one night by a horseman with a letter from 
S. worded as nearly as I can recollect: ''Dear 
Doctor — Letitia is dying; come immediately 
ere too late. Forgive the past. I shall make 
it all right. I shall pay you your bill of |750 
and also the |3,000, with interest. Only come 
quick.'' 

I learned that Mrs. S. had given birth to a 



child; hemorrhage ensued. She knew her end 
was near. She called her wicked husband to 
her bedside, and in the presence of Dr. Harris, 
her physician; her brother, the Rev. Sterling^ 
Brewer, and two lady friends, she upbraided- 
him for his great wrong to Dr. Pollak, her 
best friend. She insisted that I be instantly 
sent for and that he make a written promise 
to pay all my claims, so long and so wickedly 
withheld. Whether overcome by the ap- 
proaching death of his wife or by the fear that 
I would certainly hear of all this and have it 
exposed in court, which must inevitably con- 
vict him, I don't know — he wrote the letter. I 
hastened to obey the call. I reached the S. 
place about daybreak, and met S. one mile 
fronn the house on the road. He burst into 
tears as soon as he saw me and cried bitterly. 
**Letitia is dead!" were his first words. He 
seemed to be overcome with grief. I dis- 
mounted and expressed my sympathy and con- 
dolence. We sat a little while in absolute 
sili?nce. I was about bidding him adieu, to 
return at once to Nashville. He would not 
let me. I had to go with him to the house 
and inspect the mortal remains of his noble 
wife and be present at the funeral. She was 
buried in her garden. It was then too late 
in the day to return home. I remained all 
night. Now, I did something which, under 
other circumstances, would have been indeli- 
cate, unfeeling, perhaps brutal and ungentle- 
manly. But I had to deal with a very bad 
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man, whose contrition and apparent remorse 
might be changed by tomorrow, and resent- 
ment be substituted. So I told him that I was 
-contemplating going to Louisiana to live; it 
would therefore be best if we settle our ac- 
counts then and there. His features assumed 
a ferocious look and he cynically said, "I keep 
no money in the house." Your check on the 
bank will do. "I have not funds enough in 
bank,'' was his retort. Then give me your 
note for the entire amount, due in thirty days. 
^^Have you got my letter with you? Did I not 
«ay I would pay all your demands?" I was 
prudent enough to lock up the letter in my 
desk ere starting. "The letter I left at home," 
I replied, "besides Dr. Harris, Mr. Brewer and 
the two ladies, who are in the next room, can 
recall the contents of the letter which you 
read to your wife within their hearing." 

The last observation settled the matter. He 
gave me his note for $4,000, payable thirty 
days after date. Early next day we parted, 
seemingly reconciled. As soon as I reached 
home I consulted my attorney, Mr. John M. 
Lea, who thought I managed affairs with con- 
summate skill, and advised to have the note 
discounted at once, which was easily and 
quickly done, for his credit was very good. 
But it was not done any too soon. The bank 
cashier informed me he received a letter from 
Mr. S., requesting him to withhold payment of 
the note until further orders. But it was 
•cashed and the money deposited in the same 



bank to my credit. Thus ended my transac- 
tion with S., whom I never saw again, though 
I was at his hou«e eight years later, but he 
was fortunately not at home. Thus it is mani- 
fest that a kind providence fought my battles. 
He whom I considered in '38 my friend in 
need, turned out to be a designing villain, 
with whom I could not cope. He robbed me 
unscrupulously and yet came to me when in a 
dilemma. My life was in peril on several 
occasions. He had to do me justice at last,, 
when he saw himself exposed and dis- 
comfited. He died the death of the wicked 
some time in the fifties. He was shot in the 
streets of San Francisco, by the same Dr. 
Harris named above. 

I at last got ready to go to Louisiana. I 
took everything I had with me — my library,, 
furniture and horses. The plantation of the 
late Sheriff Van Winkle, of the parish of Pointe 
Coupe, on the banks of the Mississippi, was 
secured for me. It had a front of six acres 
by a depth of 80 acres, more than half under 
cultivation, with a very good frame house and 
verandas in front and rear; a cotton gin, barn 
and stables, vegetable and flower gardens j 
orchard with many orange, fig and peach 
trees. |13,800 cash was the price paid for it. 
Early in April I was installed in my new 
home. Two families of negroes, nine persons 
— six men, 2 women and one girl — constituted 
my household. They were very good and 
faithful workers. House and field work were 



430011 under way. I also purchased three mules, 
one cow, which were included in the above 
purchase. I brought Apollo, my riding horse 
and big riding mule with me from Tennessee. 
I commenced to do professional business soon 
after my arrival, chiefly among the French 
Creole planters, but also among the American 
planters. 

The customary contract was f 10 a year per 
•capita for all negroes, whether sick or .well, 
payable at the end of the year. White people 
paid per visit, as here. To have contracts 
with ten or fifteen planters, who average 150 
hands, is a very handsome business, besides 
what could be realized from the whites. I 
could safely count upon a professional income 
-of f 5,000, besides the proceeds of the planta- 
tion. 

I did a good business from the start. The 
<3reole planters took to me quickly, and the 
Americans as soon as they heard my praise 
sounded by General Taylor and Senator Bar- 
row. Yet I was not happy; I felt I had made 
a mistake. "Ne sutor ultra crepidam." I had 
no business to engage in farming or planting, 
of which I knew nothing, and made entirely 
dependent upon the fidelity and ability of a 
few hired negroes. For I never could or would 
own any. My conscience, my principles re- 
volted against human slavery in any form. 
While I hired their labor, I would not own 
their bodies. Driven by circumstances — I 
.might say by destiny — to live in the South, 



among slave owners and slaves, I became 
daily less reconciled to slavery. Living in 
the very midst of the most pronounced slave 
state in the Union, and seeing the actual 
working and the hourly operation of it, I 
became more dissatisfied with my situation 
and was quite unhappy and full of regrets. 
The process of settlenuent for little weekly 
pecadillos of the negroes, by their owners or 
overseers every Saturday evening — a regular 
pay-day of blows — which I could not avoid 
witnessing from my house, either by sight or 
hearing, set me almost frantic. To be a silent, 
passive, impotent witness of cruelties of men 
to men was horrifying and maddening. To get 
away from such scenes became now an uncon- 
trollable desire. I would have sold out at a 
^reat sacrifice had a purchaser been found. 
I feared the loss of my reason was inevitable. 
Providence heard my prayer. I was not only 
enabled, but compelled to get away — not in a 
manner I hoped for, but yet it was the best, 
and then the only way. Subsequent events 
proved that I got away in good time, and 
made my escape from greater and irreparable 
-evils. 

The floods in the Mjississippi in 1844 were 
the highest ever known; the water of the 
river was on a level with the top of the levee 
in the front of my place. Every passing 
steamer sent tons of water over the banks. 
The levee was 14 feet high, 24 feet broad, with 
the country road running on the top. The 
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river fronts on the Mississippi had to be 
watched day and night, and a look-out kept 
for possible and probable leaks. On the night 
of July 5, 1844, my man awoke me with,^ 
"There is a small leak in the levee about 6 feet 
from the top." The alarm was given; all ef- 
forts to stop the leak were in vain; it in- 
creased in dimensions every minute, and with 
it the volume of water rushing through. By 
noon it was abandoned as hopeless, and by 
night a current 50 feet wide by 14 deep rushed 
over my place with constantly increasing 
speed, upsetting and overturning everything 
in its maddening course. House, gin, barn, all 
overthrown and partially floating off, not with 
the river, but back toward the gulf, for the 
land receded in that direction, and all the 
waters which came through the crevasse ran 
towards the gulf. The horses and mules were 
saved, but that was all. Not a vestige of any 
other property was seen next day. I stood 
there a ruined, but not hopeless man. With 
my negro help and horses and mules we went 
to General Taylor, who gave me a hospitable 
shelter as long as I desired it. His negroes 
lost their clothing, as well as I. They were 
soon, at work at his place and so was I, but 
fully determined to get away from the littoral 
of the Mississippi, and if possible from Louis- 
iana, a much poorer but much wiser man. I 
did not despair. I had youth, energy, langu- 
ages and a good profession, and some money, 
the proceeds of my horses and mules. I sold 



all at a good price except Apollo; I had vowed 
I should never sell, on account of his associa- 
tion with Mary Frances Watson. But I had 
no place to keep him. Miss Bettie Taylor, 
daughter of the general, was very anxious to 
get him, and offered me a very good price. But 
I could not sell him, and I made her a present 
of him. She kept him tenderly, and he made 
his triumphal entry into Washington with 
old Whitey, the general's war horse. They 
both occupied the stables of the white house 
during General Taylor's incumbency of the 
Presidency. "Sic transit gloria equi." 

After a few months I became reconciled to 
my fate, glad to get rid of slave-owner sur- 
roundings and slave treatment at any price* 



CHAPTER IV. 

During my sojourn with General Taylor, I 
made the acquaintance of many visitors from 
the West and Northv^^est, v^^ho vv^ere in the 
habit of spending the v^^inter months in the 
South. Among these v^^ere several St. Louis- 
ans, for example, Howard Christy and wife, 
both prominent for their personality and intel- 
lectuality, ^i^ B O w^c^ me much interested 
in eacly^i^Qj^^^ejMiv^^^^ first who sug- 
gest e^SeiXolii^a^a prop6j^\lace for me, say- 
ing ir ya^thAm tti^v^fst rM)idly rising city 
in thfe West. After their oeparture other St. 
LouisanB cam«-^»ffsr^^?Jj<^Mrs. (Dr.) Smith 
and Mis'N^^ A^Ji^^.^fl ^eTConfirmed the state- 
ments of Mr. Christy in still more emphatic 
terms. General Taylor's family was about to 
go to New Orleans, the customary winter re- 
sort of the wealthy planters. I was invited 
to accompany them and be their guest at the 
St. Charles Hotel, where they expected to re- 
main from four to six weeks. I was glad of 
the opportunity of seeing New Orleans under 
better auspices than I had before. I thank- 
fully accepted the invitation. I had the honor 
and the pleasure to be the special attendant 



on Miss Taylor in her walks, drives and theatre 
parties. Her affianced, Col. Bliss, aide-de- 
camp and adjutant to Gren. Taylor, was not 
often at leisure; military duties made his ab- 
sence very frequent. Gen. and Mrs. Taylor 
were of a very retiring disposition, spending 
only a very brief time every evening in the 
elegant parlors of the hotel. The kind old 
General was always mindful of my interest. 
He introduced me to a good many of his 
friends, but especially added a few good words 
to those from St. Louis, Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. There was the elegant, queenly Mrs. 
(Gen.) Ashley, of St. Louis — a widow — weal- 
thy, sprightly and stylish; Miss Sallie Cornele, 
of Cincinnati, an uncommonly beautiful lady, 
bright and intelligent; Miss Ward, of Louis- 
ville, the beauty of the hotel and the season. 
These three ladies were the cynosure of all 
the visitors of that popular caravansary. To 
be seen in their company, an(l especially when 
introduced by such distinguished persons as 
Gen. and Miss Taylor, was the best endorse- 
ment of character and respectability. 

In spite of my impecuniosity I lived and en- 
joyed life equal to the nabobs of cotton or 
sugar. I was quite gay and full of laisser 
aller life. Four weeks were thus spent with- 
out cost to me, and with great social profit. I 
paid especial attention in my daily walks to 
the trend of commerce. I noticed more steam- 
ers coming from and going to St. Louis than 
to any other city. I concluded where so much 
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commerce is there must be many people, much 
enterprise, great progress. This logical con- 
clusion was corroborated by personal inquiry 
here and there, and I determined to cast my 
lot in St. Louis. My preparations were quickly 
made. I bade adieu to my pleasant friends. I 
took a pile of letters of introduction with me, 
many of which were procured for me from 
persons I never saw. I delivered one of these 
only, the rest I consigned to the fire. Such 
letters are perfunctory, not sincere, often com- 
promising. I took leave of my many friends 
in New Orleans, and left the gay and lovely 
city of the South and set out for my new 
field of labor — St. Louis — on March 4, 1845. 

I reached St. Louis on the 14th of March^ 
1845, after a very pleasant trip on one of the 
very large Mississippi steamers, where 
strangely I had again Mr. James B. Eads as a 
traveling companion, but then not as an em- 
ployee, but as owner of a wrecking boat, which 
the steamer had in tow. I put up at the then 
yet new Planters House, where I immediately 
had a call from my old friend, Mr. James E. 
Yeatman. I remained only one night at the 
Planters. I made an inventory of my means. 
I found |140 in cash, a trunk full of books, and 
some much worn clothes. 

I rented an office on the northeast corner 
of Third and Olive streets at |5 a month, and 
furnished it with a bed, a table and a few 
chairs. The entire equipment of my office 
cost |10. I did not attempt to board, but con- 



tented myself with a loaf of bread and one 
pint of milk a day. 1 dreaded to spend more 
lest my means might give out. I wonM rath- 
er starve than run in debt. Mr. Yeatman in- 
troduced me to Drs. Chas. A. Pope, Wm. M. 
MePheeters, J. B. Johnson, Ben. Johnson, M. 
Oratz Moses and Clark. They all called and 
gave me a cordial welcome. These six doc- 
tors had organized a city dispensary, each 
taking charge of the sick poor in one ward, 
besides keeping the dispensary open every 
day from 2 until 4 o'clock. Dr. Clark, being 
an invalid, resigned. I was elected in his 
place. The first or German ward was as- 
signed to me. I got plenty of work at once. 
It was all done on foot, was very laborious 
and time taking. I enjoyed it for all that. I 
had an opportunity to work and make myself 
known. It was the only way I knew success, 
could be achieved. I never shunned labor, it 
was my delight. I was frequently almost fam- 
ished; I did not, however, swerve from my re- 
solve not to incur an expense even for food, 
until I was sure of the means to meet my ob- 
ligation. Mr. Robert K. Woods, late of Nash- 
ville, also called on me and invited me to his 
house, and occasionally to tea. Mr. Yeatman 
made it a rule to have me take dinner with 
him on Sundays. I made a monstrous gas- 
tronomic exhibition of myself, probably un- 
consciously, but really not the less. It is won- 
derful how much can be stored into an empty 
tstomach. The relatives of Mr. Howard Chris- 



ty also showed me much attention. The fam- 
ily was of great prominence and wealthy, but 
that did not make the pot boil. Once Dr. and 
Mrs. Smith and Miss Wash, their niece, invited 
me, nay insisted that I go fishing with them 
across the river to Illinois, where I had the 
misfortune to burst the seat of my trousers, 
a dreadful calamity at all times, and especial- 
ly when with the ladies, and worse still when 
one has no other pair to replace them. It 
tamed my piscatorial zeal, and I never went 
fishing after that. 

Thus I passed my time the entire summer 
of 1845, working and famishing but cheerful 
and undismayed. Not until the first of Au- 
gust did a case of obstetrics bring into my 
pocket ten dollars. I hastened to replace my 
breeches, for the stitches which I took every 
night would not hold the whole of the ne^t 
day. Soon other fees came. Day by day t)us- 
iness loomed up and my cash increased. Five 
to six dollars a day was now my regular in- 
come, and by the end of the year, that is in five 
months, I had collected nearly $1,000. I fur- 
nished my office handsomely, hired a riding 
horse at f 15 a month, and took my meals in 
a good hotel at |4 a week. I continued to 
take my Sunday dinners at Mr. Yeatman's. 
His good wife, noticing my eating so much 
less than I used to, really felt much concerned 
about me. "Are you not well. Dr. P.? You 
must have lost your appetite." "No, my appe- 



tite is just as good, but my stomach is not 
as empty/' 

In society I played a conspicuous part. In- 
vited to one of the Christy entertainments, I 
met my old New Orleans acquaintance, the 
queenly Mrs. (Gen.) Ashley. She took my arm 
and led me about and introduced me to every 
Jady in the room, and especially to the wealthy 
ones, whom, as a rule, I never found quite so 
interesting as those less favored by fortune. 
Having been so conspicuously introduced by 
Mrs. Ashley, I soon became a favorite and 
much sought after in society. This was cer- 
tainly flattering, but not always agreeable or 
convenient. As my means increased, I became 
more liberal in the use of them. Charity insti- 
tutions were weekly visited and freely helped^ 
Theatres and concerts were much patronized 
but I never went alone, and always invited 
only the impecunious but interesting young 
ladies. I never was attracted to fortune's fav- 
orites. I am sure I never took one of them 
tO any public entertainment. 

My business improved daily and from riding 
on horseback, I changed to riding in a buggy, 
which I considered more dignified and more 
comfortable. Drs. Pope, Clark and I were the 
only physicians who used buggies as early as 
1847. My library grew rapidly. My oflSce be- 
came too small and inconvenient. I mbved to 
Chestnut street, between Main and Second, to 
quality row, which aristocracy vacated in or- 
der to take up their new quarters on Fourth 



street. I took my meals at the Planters 
House, then the first hotel in the west, at f20 
a month. I organized a musical society, 
named Polihymnia, of which I became the 
president and William Robyn musical direc- 
tor. Concerts were given once every month; 
they became quite popular, and frequented by 
Herz, Sivory, Boxer, Bishop and Jenny Lind. 
After that we were sold out by the sheriff. 

Eighteen hundred and forty-nine was an 
eventful year for St. Louis — the year of pes- 
tilence, flood and fire. The Mississippi was 
bank full, overflowing in many places. Cholera 
was raging resistlessly nearly all over the 
West, but especially in St. Louis. The popula- 
tion was not quite 100,000, yet 6,000 victims 
fell in six months. To increase the calamities 
of that year, fire destroyed the business part 
of the city. On the 17th of May fire broke 
out on a steamer at the foot of Green street. 
On account of the high water, the steamers 
were up on the levee very close to the houses, 
almost touching them. Twenty-seven large 
steamers were destroyed and also all the 
stores on Commercial, Main and Second Sts., 
several hundred in number. At that time I was 
attending two young women, having a milli- 
nery establishment on Main near Vine street. 
It soon became evident that their establish- 
ment was doomed. I tried to aid in the res- 
cue of their stock of goods. Two furniture 
cars were hired, at f30 each, to haul their 
goods to my oflSce on Chestnut, between Main 



and Second, nearly ten blocks from where the 
fire was raging. But in less than one hour, 
the goods had to be moved again to some 
house on Fifth street — the roof of my house 
was already burning; I only saved one trunk 
of clothing, and a box of books, about 100 
volumes; all else was burned up. 

There was a new structure on Market street, 
between Fourth and Fifth, opposite the Court 
House, owned by Taylor Blow, yet unoccupied. 
I moved into a suite of rooms on the second 
floor at midnight, not knowing whether they 
were for rent or not. Next day I hunted up 
the proprietor and got a lease at |16 a month. 
I remained in that office eleven years. I also 
•collected |500 fire insurance for loss of furni- 
ture. There was no time for looking about 
long for other quarters. Cholera was raging 
frightfully. I had more calls than I could pos- 
sibly attend to. I kept two horses, and fre- 
quently had to hire others to do all my work. 
To get one hour's sleep was a desideratum not 
always attainable. Immigration was enor- 
mous, but sickness and mortality among the 
new comers was fearful. It was not an un- 
common occurrence to find six, eight and ten 
deaths in some of the boarding houses of the 
new arrivals. Parentless children, and child- 
less parents were found everywhere. Most of 
the immigrants had only small means, others 
were well off. Twice I found dying men with 
a leather belt around their bodies filled with 
gold coin. I at once notified the authorities. 



chiefly the consuls of the country they came 
from, ,to take charge of such funds in the pres- 
ence of witnesses and a notary, to be accounted 
for to whomever due. I am sure fortunes 
were made by those who were temporary cus- 
todians of such funds, before they were handed 
to the rightful owner, if they were ever found. 

Such circumstancs were tempting events to 
physicians. He only whose sense of honesty 
and morality were proof against evil came out 
of such ordeals immaculate. Suspicions have 
rested on many men, who were known to have 
been exposed to such temptations, but where 
nothing can be proven, it was forgotten and 
I trust justly so. 

On the 5th of July, 1849, I was myself 
stricken do\Svn with the cholera while out at- 
tending my duties. My horse brought me to 
my door and then stopped. I remained in an 
unconscious condition in my buggy, until my 
office boy — Henry Holly, now a chief clerk 
with N. O. IS^elson & Co., in this city — hap- 
pened to see me. I was taken to my room, and 
was thought to be in a dying condition. Aa 
soon as i rallied, I requested to be taken ,to* 
the St. Louis Hospital of the Sisters of Char- 
ity. There I was given two rooms and was 
well taken care of. Henry Holly and a trained 
nurse were always with me. Drs. Englemann 
and Pope were my faithful and capable phy- 
sicians; they brought me out successfully. Yet 
not they, but nature's irresistible longing, to 
which I yielded, saved my life. A stupid or- 
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dinance was passed by the city council, for- 
bidding any kind of vegetables and fruit from 
being brought to market or sold in the shops^ 
For more than a month the entire community 
was deprived of vegetables and fruit, such an 
essential in our dietary. I am persuaded that 
many lives were lost in consequence of thi» 
insane ordinance, which however was the rule 
in all the cities in the West, less so in the 
East. My cravings for fresh tomatoes became 
intolerable. In spite of the strict prohibition 
of my doctors, I sent Henry Holly out to some 
of the truck gardens in the vicinity to pur- 
chase and smuggle into the hospital some ripe 
fresh tomatoes* This intelligent and faithful 
friend carried out my orders to the letter. I 
quickly consumed one tomato with great rel- 
ish, and waited experimentally but impatient- 
ly to learn its effect. After one hour I ate an- 
other and again another. When my doctors 
made their evening call I made a full confes- 
sion. They were amazed, felt incredulous, but 
did not censure me. But to prevent my over* 
doing it, they ate up all that were on hand 
themselves. I recovered rapidly without an- 
other dose of medicine. On the eleventh day I 
left the hospital, and took an outing on a 
steamer as far as Quincy, Illinois, until I fully 
regained my strength. But there still was the 
silly prohibition of fruit and vegetables in op- 
eration. Hotel life with such fare was unen- 
durable. I returned home on the same steamer* 
I resumed my business, expecting to do as. 
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much as before my sickness. But the cholera 
liad taken its departure and St. Louis became 
all at once one of the most salubrious cities 
in the United States. Visitors came from all 
-directions to recuperate, and they were not 
•disappointed. Any one away from his place 
of business was considered sick or dead. So 
it came that the news reached Nashville that 
I was dead. 

My dear old friend, Mrs. Frances B. Fogg, 
wrote my obituary, and afterward published 
it, which I had the satisfaction of reading 
and finding myself a much better man than I 
knew or was. During my eleven days' so- 
journ in the hospital I was almost forgotten, 
visited only by my ever true friend, Mr. James 
E. Yeatman, who wanted to take me out to 
liis beautiful home to recuperate, but who, 
when he left me, went only a few blocks, as 
far as the corner of Fourth street and Wash- 
ington avenue, when he was taken sick, and 
had to be taken into Col. Brant's residence, 
where he was confined and bed-ridden a week. 
The late Bishop Hawkes, of the Episcopal 
church, visited me in the hospital and gave 
much Christian consolation. Also the Defifre 
family, father, mother and two young daugh- 
ters — all my charity patients. 

The latter two became Sisters of Charity, 
and their grand and useful career became his- 
toric in secular and church history. From be- 
ing two very humble seamstresses but highly 
•educated and great linguists, they were elected 



to the highest offices in the order of the Sis- 
ters of Charity in Paris. They went with the 
French Army to Crimea, then to Italy, and 
to China. When the war of the rebellion in 
the United States broke out, they asked to be 
sent to the United States and did great ser- 
vice in the Federal Hospitals. After the war 
the elder — Sister Ursula — was placed in 
charge of the Charity Hosp'ital in New Or- 
leans, the younger — Sister Josephine — in that 
of Mobile. Last summer I met Sister Ursula 
in Los Angeles in charge of an immense 
school, and Sister Josephine in San Jose, also- 
in charge of an orphanage. I felt it incumbent 
to interpose the history of the two Deflfre sis- 
ters for I owe them a debt of gratitude for 
their sympathy and solicitude for me when 
they thought me in distress. No two better 
women ever lived in St. Louis, no two. females 
who did nobler work of charity and humanity. 
The country should hot forget them. I am 
sure I never shall. Their page in the history 
of the Catholic Church is bright and immacu- 
late. Florence Nightingale looked upon them 
as gems in the sanitary work of the French 
Army in the Crimea. My visit to Southern 
California was greatly enhanced by meeting^ 
after forty-four years, these two angelic wom- 
en who had chosen their calling when they 
visited me while sick in the hospital in 1849* 
There they saw the first time the work of the 
Sisters of Charity, and that sealed their des- 
tiny. How well they have fulfilled it, their 



mission, history may some day tell, but not in 
profane or secular pages. The church will 
not fail to give them the page they deserve. 
They deserve beatification as much as Joanna 
d'Arc, for they offered their lives freely to hu- 
manity regardless of nationality or creed. 

In 1848 my table companion, Mr. William 
Belcher, the proprietor of the Belcher Sugar 
Refinery, at that time the largest sugar refln- 
-ery in the United States, and the largest indus- 
trial establishment in this city, employing thir- 
teen hundred to one thousand five hundred op- 
erators, the coopershops included, desired me 
to tell him "what to do in order to prevent 
<*holera from interfering with his operatives?" 
He added, "You see, when a foreman of any of 
the twelve departments is disabled, all the 
hands are thrown out of work for all depart- 
ments depend on each other." He actually 
thought by thus emphasizing his demand I 
would give him a very satisfactory answer. ' I 
told him if I were able to prevent having the 
cholera I would be the greatest benefactor 
of the human race, and more than ^qual 
Jenner. "But what shall I do? I cannot af- 
ford to have all my hands doing nothing on 
account of the disability of the head man or a 
set of men." "Yet you will have to submit. 
Neither the nature, cause, and still less, the 
cure of cholera has as yet been found out," 
was my rejoinder. "Enjoin your men to be 
prudent in diet, avoid exposure to changes of 
temperature, not fatigue themselves with over- 



work, and chiefly not to neglect the least de- 
rangement in their digestive organs, but quit 
work and seek competent medical aid." "I 
fear they will not do that; it may not always 
be convenient to see a doctor, neither would 
they be willing to incur the expense for a 
seemingly trifling ailment." He proposed to 
me to come daily to the refinery, whether 
needed or not. He fitted up a very complete 
clinic room, with books, surgical instruments 
and appliances, and a small but good phar- 
macy. The chemist of the refinery was to as- 
sist in keeping a clinical record, put up all 
the prescriptions I might give, and see to it 
that my orders were scrupulously carried out. 
Five strokes on the factory bell was the signal 
of my arrival. The operatives were instructed, 
commanded, to present themselves at the least 
sign of physical disorder. The clinic or dis- 
pensary was a great success. 

To prevent cholera was my aim, not the cure 
when once manifested. As soon as the symp- 
toms became serious, they went home and em- 
ployed another physician. My duties were 
only with those at the works. Over two thou- 
sand cases were registered in 1849; three only 
had to give up work, and only one death 
among the large refinery population, who had 
to work in superheated rooms, used ice water 
constantly, and liberally fed themselves with 
raw yellow sugar. I was very watchful over 
them. The remedy I then used as a preventive 
was large doses of dilute aromatic sulphuric 



acid with almost uniform success. I derivecl 
my knowledge from the copious reports of 
British physicians in India, the permanent 
habitat of cholera. We all saw the excellent 
result, but did not understand the rationale 
of it until the great discovery of Dr. R. Koch, 
of Berlin, of the comma bacillus, or spirilum of 
cholera, which thrived in alkalies and perished 
in acid. This is the triumph of modern dis- 
covery and the victor of cholera. 

The work of the refinery clinic attracted 
great attention, was frequently quoted and re- 
ferred to in medical associations and finally 
embodied in the U. S. Dispensatory of 1853. 
The successful prevention of cholera consists 
more in the application of the principle of the 
treatment given above than in costly quaran- 
tine arrangements. In Great Britain, the 
greatest commercial nation in the world, no 
quarantine is enforced, yet cholera and other 
contagious diseases less frequently invade it 
than other countries. Strict sanitary police 
and the liberal use of the dilute sulphuric acid 
will master the bacillus of cholera. I was 
liberally compensated by Mr. Belcher at the 
end of the year. He at once requested me to 
continue my clinical work in the dispensary* 
I continued in it for ten years when business 
reverses compelled him to make an assign- 
ment. 

The year 1849 was quite interesting to me 
for several other reasons. One of a peculiar 
physiologic and psychologic nature I will espe- 



cially mention. As stated before, the immi- 
gration to the city waa unparalleled. St. Louis 
was the port of entry for the Great West, and 
the Mississippi River the great highway. All 
the steamers from New Orleans came loaded 
with immigrants. Those from Bohemia were 
the most numerous; many were political refu- 
gees, after the unsuccessful revolution in all 
Austria in 1848. Many had suflScient means 
to begin life here. But the cholera played 
havoc among them both before and after their 
arrival. They had some motfey, but no knowl- 
edge of the language and no acquaintances. 
Their pecuniary affairs were often brought to 
the probate court for adjustment. My office 
was opposite the Court House. The venerable 
and austere Judge Ferguson knew that I was 
a native of Bohemia, and had me subpoenaed 
as an interpreter. But I had entirely forgot- 
ten the Bohemian or Slavonic language, which 
I never read, but spoke well in my childhood. 
I never heard it spoken after my seventh year. 
I could not understand a word that my dis- 
tressed countrymen spoke to me. The Judge 
spoke harshly to* me frequently. He could not 
understand or believe that a man could forget 
his native tongue. But such was the fact nev- 
ertheless, greatly to my regret and grief. I 
was daily importuned in my office by men, 
women and children, invoking my aid in court. 
They sj^oke, they wept, they sang; the gambols 
and plays of the children affected me deeply. 
I was much worried and distressed about it. 



Day after day and many times at night they 
were around me. I tortured my memory to the 
utmost to evoke any glimpses of my boyhood 
words — I dreamed about them nights, but all 
remained a sealed past. Then » after many 
months I awoke one night and found myself 
possessed of the lost language — I spoke it 
well, and I speak it now without a flaw. When 
in London in 1860 I was much in the com- 
pany of the distinguished psychiatrist, Dr. 
Porbes Winslow, the most prominent alienist 
. physician in London. I related to him my ex- 
perience of finding my lost language. He was 
much interested in it and made it the theme 
of a long essay in his psychologic and physi- 
jologie journal in 1863. The austere Judge 
Ferguson actually laughed when I told him of 
my fortunate discovery. There was not an at- 
torney in the city who had ever seen him 
laugh before. Had he not known me well he 
would have been tempted, he confessed, to 
believe that I had been shamming before. 



CHAPTER V. 

In 1850 I met a blind man named William 
Whelan, who came to St. Louis to establish 
an institution for the education of the blind. 
I was much interested in him and in his con- 
templated object. There is no dependent 
class which appeals more to my sympathy 
than the blind. I went to work with him 
with hand and heart. I enlisted my friend, 
Mr. James E. Yeatman, to join me in the 
work. We organized such an institution at 
once. We found three blind children with 
whom to begin work. A house was rented on 
Seventh and Chestnut streets and the school 
opened. With a subscription list in my 
pocket, I went up and down Main street, 
among merchants and others, and received 
enough to cover expenses for one year — as I 
thought. But the school grew and with it 
also the expenses, for which Mr. Yeatman and 
I were responsible. We applied for a charter 
from the legislature, but our enlightened law- 
makers did not "believe'^ in the education of 
the blind. Mr. Whelan and I took a number 
of the pupils to Jefferson City and gave an 
exhibition to the solons of their skill in read- 



ing, writing, music and handiwork. Governor 
Stewart's brief message was full of pathos, 
strongly recommending a charter and a lib- 
eral approbation. The exhibition in reading, 
music and handiwork was pleasing and con- 
vincing of the possibilities of the education of 
the blind. But an oration, or rather an ad- 
dress, by one of the pupils, Daniel Wilkenson, 
of his own composition and eloquently de- 
livered, capped the climax. A charter was 
given and an appropriation made of f 15,000 
for five years, provided flO,000 more would 
be added by private subscription. It was ac- 
cepted. I made my begging round with an- 
other subscription paper and in one week 
I had the |10,000 subscribed. As the school 
grew, our house on Chestnut street became 
cramped. Larger accommodations became 
absolutely necessary. I found a suitable 
house on the corner of Broadway and Howard 
street, the property of Captain Andrew Har- 
per, but the rent of it was beyond our means. 
One day I urged Captain Harper to go with 
me to the school and see the work. He was 
sceptic to the education of the blind. But he 
went with me after some persuasion. He 
paid close attention to the work at the 
school. Miss Mary Taylor sang and brought 
teajifi to his eyes. He left, without saying a 
word. Next day he gave me a slip of paper 
upon which he had written, ^^ou can have 
my house for five years free of rent.". We 
were soon transferred into the new home, but 
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even this did not suffice for the wants of the 
constantly increasing number of pupils. 

During the occupancy of the Harper build- 
ing, the subsequently celebrated lyric queen, 
Adelina Patti, became a daily attendant for 
nine weeks, and probably received there a 
large, if not the first part of her musical train- 
ing. It happened thus: Her brother-in-law, 
Maurice Strakosch, was traveling, giving con- 
certs on the piano all over the country, ac- 
companied by the little Adelina Patti, then 
only 8 years old, who sang some trifling bal- 
lads, more to afford him the opportunity for a 
little rest than for any music there was in 
them. Yet she pleased, as well by her swe^t 
little voice as by her irrepressible vivacity 
and great power of mimicry. They had rooms 
at the Planters House, intending to remain 
only one week, but in the winter of 1852-53 
the river closed early and remained so for ten 
weeks. Navigation was, of course, suspended. 
Strakosch and Patti were ice-bound. Adelina 
Patti was an unruly, untamable girl, full of 
pranks and mischief. Strakosch had either to 
remain at home all day or lock her up in her 
room, and when' the latter, only to find on 
his return that she had acted like a vandal in 
the room and alarmed other roomers by her ' 
shrieks of cries or laughter. Strakosch was 
an old friend of mine and called at my office 
daily, and was much concerned about Ade- 
lina's behavior. I told him it was "neither 
just nor wise to lock the little girl up in her 



room; your not remaining with her or taking 
her out with you is not justification 
enough for imprisoning her." What shall 
I do?'' he asked, "I cannot endure 
this?" I suggested to him to take her 
to see the School for the Blind, where 
forty to fifty boys and girls are all day 
engaged in studying inusic, etc. ^*Maybe she 
would like to be among them a few hours 
every day." The experiment was made at 
once. I took them there in my buggy. It wa» 
wonderful to witness the immediate impres- 
sion the school made upon Adelina. She in- 
stantly joined the singing classes. She stood 
by them as if she were blind herself. She be- 
came a regular attendant of the school during 
their stay in St. Louis. The marvelous blitid 
vocalist, Mary Taylor, and she became warm 
friends. Mary Taylor taught her many songs, 
which Adelina sang in concert in the evening 
and earned, as was inevitable, very great 
applause. This story of Patti's early life was 
not known, and would not be credited if told. 
When Patti was in St. Louis eight years ago, 
on one of her last concert tours, I wrote ta 
her requesting her to visit the school where 
ten weeks of , her juvenile life were spent and 
where she seemed to be so happy. She 
answered my letter, thanking me cordially, 
but could not come until after her return from 
New Orleans, when she hoped to meet her 
blind playmates. She did not return this way. 
Both letters were published in an evening^ 



paper. Patties early musical education was 
received in the School for the Blind and 
acknowledged by her letter. 

Another eventful episode occurred in 1852^ 
the advent of Louis Kossuth, the great Hun- 
garian patriot and exile, for whom congress 
despatched a man of war to Turkey, where he 
was more a fugitive than an exile, and 
brought him to this country. His wonderful 
oratory captivated mankind. In every large 
city of every state he was publicly received 
with, much eclat and honor. Great prepara- 
tions were made for his reception. Nearly 
the entire second floor of the Planters House 
was retained for him and his suite. Uni- 
formed sentinels stood at his door. Formali- 
ties of regal court were attempted, but our 
sensible citizens protested against it, and the 
sentinels were withdrawn. Being a member 
of the Committee of Reception and Entertain- 
ment, I was brought in contact a great deal 
with Kossuth, his wife, his officers — in fact, 
with the entire crowd of Hungarians. It de- 
volved on me to introduce the citizens at his 
reception, and the ladies at Mts. Kossuth's re- 
ception. The St. Louisans, male and female, 
overdid it in their — not courteous attention — 
but homage to him and his wife. Five dol- 
lars a ticket was paid to hear him speak in 
Wyman's Hall, which was packed to suffoca- 
tion. Though a marvelous orator, few under- 
stood what he said; the English was pure, 
elegant, but his pronunciation. was defective, 
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foreign, so that many left before the very long 
speech was over. Hungarian bonds of one 
and five dollars were sold, to continue the 
war against Austria, payable after success 
had crowned their efforts and Hungary had 
become a republic or an independent empire, 
and Kossuth at the head of it. I sold a great 
many of these bonds. Mr. William H. Belcher 
bought five hundred one-dollar bonds and dis- 
tributed them among the operatives. Mr. 
Wayman Crow gave me one hundred • dollars, 
but would not touch the bonds. He thought 
it treasonable to take the bonds. Our govern- 
ment being on terms of amity and peace 
with Austria, he said the getting material for 
war was illegal — treason. I instantly dropped 
the bonds and told Kossuth that I should not 
touch another one. But many thousands had 
already been disposed of. He left here |30,- 

000 richer than when he came. I was glad 
when he left. He took up a great deal of my 
time, and I had much distasteful work to do. 

1 protested against his regal pretensions, and 
refused to go to his room while sentinels in 
uniform marched to and fro by his door. He 
dispensed with them reluctantly. When he 
left here many of his retinue remained and 
are now eminent citizens of St. Louis. The 
Rombauers and Fiala are of them. A few 
months later I was in Boston at the Revere 
House, where Kossuth with a reduced retinue 
happened to be. I sent in my card. Kossuth 
"did not seem or did not care to know me. But 



Madam came running out, and almost dragged 
me in, when Kossuth's memory seemed to re- 
vive. Next day, Sunday, I was invited to 
a dinner given to Kossuth by Professor Agas- 
siz. There were present also Gov. Boutwell, 
Prof. Parsons, Dr. Sam G. Howe. I listened 
to these illustrious men but did not say a 
word. 

The object of my visit to Boston was to in- 
vestigate and to familiarize myself with the 
education of the blind, in the Perkins Insti- 
tution, the most celebrated and the most per- 
fect, not only in the United States, but in the 
world. It was in charge of the eminent 
scholar, philosopher and philanthropist. Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, the husband of the cele- 
brated Julia Ward Howe. I spent a week at 
his house, was treated like a brother, and re- 
ceived all the information I needed. 

In Boston I was brought in contact with 
the parents of my dear friend, Mrs. Samuel 
Watson, of Sycamore, Tennessee. They were 
the Ex-Governor Marcus Morton and his good 
wife, with his son. Judge Morton, and several 
married daughters, all occupying prominent 
positions in Boston, Stanton and Lowell. I 
was feted beyond my deserts and found the 
Yankees equal in hospitality to the South- 
erners. The professional men made my 
month's sojourn in Boston very agreeable and 
profitable. Boston abounds in great public 
institutions, such as schools, libraries, mu- 
seums, hospitals, theaters, and churches. I 



fairly reveled among them. Cambridge, with 
its grand University, was a veritable paradise 
for me. Prof. Parson, brother-in-law of Mi*. 
Samuel Watson of Tennessee, took me in 
hand, led me about and showed me many 
objects not usually shown to strangers. In- 
deed, I felt strongly tempted to take up my 
residence there, for I found there more things 
of interest and value to me than anywhere 
else. But my mission, I concluded, was in St. 
Louis, where I hoped to introduce many 
things I saw in Boston. I was at the part- 
ing of the ways and followed my judgment 
more than my inclination. I have been sev- 
eral times in Boston in years afterwards, and 
I found myself yet remembered and well 
treated, thus contradicting the prevailing 
report that the Bostonians are cold and for- 
mal, requiring pedigree, reputation and gold 
to be admitted to society. I had neither to 
recommend me, yet I could not have been 
more kindly received or better treated than 
I always was in Boston. The last time 1 
was in Boston was in 1872, greatly to my re- 
gret if not shame, for not having made it my 
business to visit- this glorious place again 
and again. I shall embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to again visit Boston. I know that 
most of my former hosts have departed, but 
their descendants I feel sure will not deviate 
from the path of their parents, and will ex- 
tend an open welcome to an aged but grate- 
ful man. Among the professional men I 



shall always find that open cordiality which* 
characterizes them everywhere. Many I have 
seen at the meetings of the American Medical 
Association, where they are the leading men 
of these delightful occasions. 

It was my good fortune to have been 
brought in contact with several other historic 
men, to whom I am largely indebted, I know, 
in a literary and economic way. They were 
treasures found by the wayside, without hav- 
ing sought for them. There came to St. Louis 
in 1856 or 1857 a man by the name of Jos- 
eph Hamel, with letters of introduction from 
the Russian Minister to Mr. Robert Camp- 
bell, president of a bank, and also letters of 
almost unlimited credit. Mr. Campbell in- 
vited him to dinner, to which others includ- 
ing myself were bidden. Mr. Hamel was a 
savant of the first magnitude, was a tutor 
of the Czar Nicholas I, of Russia, before he^ 
ascended the throne of all Russia. Hamel 
was about sixty years of age, of fine presence, 
and modest, unobtrusive and unpretentious 
demeanor. He came to this country on an 
especial mission from the Russian govern- 
ment, namely, to study the culture of hemp 
in the United States. Hemp is one of the 
staple articles of Russia. All the ship cord- 
age of all the navies had to be of Russian 
hemp. The rotting of hemp in Russia was 
caused by exposure to the moisture of the 
open air, and was effected in from eight to 
twelve months. The breaking was done by 



•clumsy machinery. Now the culture of hemp 
is largely done in Kentucky and Missouri. 
The rotting is effected by steam, the break- 
ing by highly improved machinery run by 
^team power. To study the American proc- 
ess of rotting and breaking hemp, which was 
^o much more expeditious and less expensive, 
was the mission of Joseph Hamel. He spoke 
Russian, French and German, but no English. 
Thanks to this peculiar condition I was in- 
debted for the participation in the honors 
and hospitalities which our citizens extend- 
ed to him. I filled the difficult office of in- 
terpreter — I was the medium of communica- 
tion and conversation between all parties deal- 
ing with him. He was in constant demand 
by business men and especially manufactur- 
ers. He seemed to be perfectly familiar with 
all kinds of economic industries. He was at 
home wherever chemical, industrial, mechan- 
ical and engineering knowledge found ap- 
plication. Many manufacturers profited 
largely from the new ideas he gave them. 

The «ugar refinery, soap and candle facto- 
ries, foundries and chemical laboratories kept 
their establishments open until nearly mid- 
night in order to be ready to receive him 
when it was possible for him to visit them. 
He was a God-send to all our industries. 
I had to go with him everywhere. A carriage 
containing Mr. Hamel, his secretary, my- 
self and his valet, was always at his com- 
mand furnished by his hosts. It was hard 
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work, very hard, sometimes exhausting, and 
yet a labor of love and profit. I learned 
more from that man in the six weeks of his 
visit to St. Louis than in years of college 
study. 

Hamel was a great tourist and mountain 
explorer in his early days. In 1821 he made 
the ascent of Mont Blanc in Switzerland,^ 
quite successfully, preceding Sanssure in that 
grand and difficult enterprise. But Hamel 
was not well equipped for that work, so that 
it was of no especial benefit for the geo- 
graphic world. In 1823 he made a second as- 
cent. The Czar gave him carte blanche for 
' a thorough equipment with meteorologic and 
aneroid instruments, etc. He had fifteen Al- 
pine guides, an astronomer and a surveyor 
with him. The ascent progressed favorably 
until within about 1500 feet of the summit, 
when the party was overtaken and over- 
whelmed by a violent snow storm or blizzard. 
Many of his most reliable men were lost. The 
survivors were rescued by an especial party 
sent out the third day, and brought safely to 
Chamounix. The shock of the failure laid 
him up for many months, and the lost men 
were never found — probably they were pre- 
cipitated into the unfathomable crevices of 
the glaciers or buried in the moraine. Mo- 
raine is the loose debris of earth, sand and 
snow which covers most Alpine glacier clad 
lands. The moraine is forever and ever 
moving slowly downward, progressing not 



more than perhaps one or two inches a day, 
but is never at a standstill, it is always slid- 
ing. While Mr. Hamel was in St. Louis, the 
papers contained a telegraphic report from 
Chamounix that in the moraine of Mont Blanc 
two well preserved human bodies were found 
with aneroids and barometers slung to their 
bodies engraved ^'Russian expedition of Jos- 
eph Hamel 1823." When I read it in the 
morning papers I hastened to his room with 
this strange news. He was completely un- 
manned, was confined to his room and bed 
many days and soon afterwards left the city. 
I never saw or heard of him again. While he* 
was in this city, the Crimean war was being 
waged between Russia and Turkey, France 
and England. He was much pained to find 
the sympathy in the United States was with 
the allies and lost much of the affection which 
he early manifested for the Americans. 

The meeting with such a wise, learned and 
most distinguished man as Hamel is an im- 
portant and most instructive episode in a 
man's life. I availed myself of this rare op- 
portunity as much as was in my power. I 
could have utilized that man in other ways 
had fortune led me to Russia. One does not 
come often in contact with men who have 
lived years at the foot of the throne of the 
most powerful nation of the world. He would 
have done for me more than I did for him, 
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though I was his boon companion and the 
indispensable member of his suite. 

I did it with pleasure and I should do it 
again were I younger and the opportunity 
presented itself. 

Should my children meet with a like op- 
portunity — do as I did. Seek not a pecuniary 
profit directly, it will come indirectly in other 
ways. Fail not to entertain strangers, for 
angels may thus be brought in your way. 

Another distinguished savant came across 
my path named Professor George Seyffarth. 
He was nearly an octogenarian. He was a 
professor of ancient history in the University 
of Leipzig, somewhere between 1820 and 1830, 
an orthodox Lutheran. He determined to 
study the antiquities of Egypt, the hiero- 
glyphic language as found only on the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. He left Leipzig and went to 
Egypt and dwelt in the lands of the Phara- 
ohs for twenty-five years. Thence he went 
to Piedmont, Italy, where in the museum of 
Turin the greatest collection of Egyptian 
antiquities can be found. He spent three 
years there. He published a grammar and 
dictionary of the hieroglyphic language, 
which brought him in conflict with €ham- 
poullion and Bunsen, his rivals. His works 
found ready sale and gave him a competency. 
After thirty years he returned to Leipzig, 
only to find that nearly all his Lutheran 
friends had emigrated to St. Louis. He de- 
termined to follow them. I heard of his com- 



ing. I knew him by name. I welcome^ the 
occasion to exhibit to my American friends 
a genuine representative German, a philos- 
opher and a scientist. I quickly made his 
personal acquaintance. On his arrival he 
was made professor of ancient history in 
Concordia College. In order to introduce him 
properly, I entertained him at a dinner- at 
the Planters, to which I invited twenty-four 
persons to meet him — clergymen regardless 
of creed, of all creeds or no creed, doctors, 
lawyers and merchants. It was a very suc- 
cessful introduction, and was soon recipro- 
cated by nearly all present. I also got up 
a series of six lectures for him on Egyptology, 
which after the first lecture were not success- 
ful. He spent two nights every week with 
me. He liked the Planters House fare bet- 
ter than that of the college. The Astronomer, 
Professor Mitchell, of Cincinnati, was deliv- 
ering a course of lectures on Astronomy here. 
I brought these two savants together. They 
monopolized my offices three entire days, 
comparing the chronology as claimed by 
astronomers with those of the pyramidal in- 
scriptions. The Mercantile Library received 
a very large marble slab, sent by the Ameri- 
can Minister in Turkey, Mr. Miarsh, gotten 
out of the ruins of Nineveh, Babylonia, en- 
graved in the cuneiform Koptic language, 
which none in the United States could read. 
Prof. Seyffarth read it at once and translated 
and published it in the original Koptic in the 



Transactions of the Academy of Science of 
St. Louis. He had to take a copy of the en- 
graved slab home with him in order to pre- 
pare a facsimile for the print. It was done 
by covering the entire slab with fine tissue 
paper, brushing over it a weak or thin mix- 
ture of starch and water, beating the surface 
gently with the brush so as to adapt the thin 
moist paper to the least indentation, which 
dried quickly, and then taking it off gently, 
thus having on one side of the paper the 
entire inscription in relief. He folded it up 
and took it home. He had hundreds ot vol- 
umes of like copies, which was his library. 
Later he went to New York to live 
in order to finish in the Astor Library 
his book on the Chronology of the 
Bible, compared with that of the Pyramids. 
Still later. President Fenton of Harvard Uni- 
versity gave him a chair on Egyptology, on 
my recommendation. He lived to be ninety 
years of age. He was a very valuable in- 
structor to me. 

In the social world in St. Louis about that 
time — 1857-58, there was a young lady very 
conspicuous for her beauty and eccentricity. 
Miss Sallie Strother by name. Her debut soon 
after emerging from an eastern academy was 
an exciting event. Her queenly presence, 
vivid but not devoid of dignity, was the ad- 
miration of men, and as usual the envy of 
women. She was also a great heiress, and 
for that especially attractive to matrimonial 
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aspirants. She received all callers politely, 
but dismissed brusquely those who did hot 
seem to impress her favorably, with a sar- 
castic and unmistakable adieu or "be off." 
Her very dignified, highly cultured mother 
was always by her side. She in vain tried 
to make her very handsome daughter deal 
more leniently with the unfortunate but un- 
mistakable fortune hunters. These injudi- 
cious, unfortunate candidates showed their 
unworthiness by calumniating her in every 
conceivable manner. They even pasted scur- 
rilous notes on her door. She suspected some, 
and dealt with them accordingly. She met 
many at a fancy and mask ball given by Mrs. 
Hunt at the Planters House ball room. She 
in mask, they only in fancy costume. She 
fairly flayed them, which drew a large crowd 
to the scene. They had to sneak away, f oj 
they were exposed to the ridicule of all. Cap- 
tain Granger, U. S. A. (later the distinguished 
Greneral Granger of the Federal army) was 
her open declared champion. He would have 
shot anyone who would have dared to affront 
her openly. I saw a great deal of Mrs. and 
Miss Strother and we were great friends. I 
was privileged to take her out riding, and 
many times did I have to be her defender, 
especially in ladies' society. Women cannot 
pardon the sin of being eclipsed by the great 
beauty of another. Defamation of character 
and manners had to be resorted to to give 
emphasis to their envy. Mrs. and Miss Stro- 



ther and brother left St. Louis for Europe. I 
lost sight and further knowledge of them, 
until 1860, while in Paris. The American 
Minister to France, the Honorable Mr. Faulk- 
ner of Virginia, gave open receptions every 
Saturday evening from 8 to 12,- very much 
frequented by Americans as well as by other 
nationalities. Being present at one of these 
crowded receptions, two distinguished look- 
ing ladies, richly attired in velvet, lace and 
diamonds, were ushered in,, and the attend- 
ant called out "Madame la Baronne Feuer- 
bach et Madame sa mere." Looking up, I 
recognized the regal Mrs, Strother and her 
queenly daughter, now a baroness. Our eyes 
met, and in an instant they were by my side. 
Setting aside all formality and dignity, they 
came up and gave me a cordial welcome, de- 
lighted to see an old friend whom they as- 
sured me they had never forgotten. An in- 
vitation to come to see them in their chateau 
on the Champs Elysee at any time, soon fol- 
lowed. I learned that Miss Sallie had mar- 
ried in Vienna Baron Feuerbach, Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor of Austria; he was also 
a high ranked officer in the Austrian Army. 
They had a fine castle on the Danube. She 
led a quiet retired life in Paris. They went 
out with me oftener than at any time before, 
visiting institutions, etc. She kept equipages 
and liveried servants, and had a box at the 
opera. 



CHAPTER VI 

I concluded to go to Europe, not for recrea- 
tion but for renewed study. The rapid pro- 
gress which is being made in my profession 
and in science and literature is so great that 
although I tried to keep pace with it by read- 
ing, I soon found that at best this is only a 
feeble substitute for seeing and clear demon- 
stration. I could only find the latter in the 
clinics of the great hospitals, and in the labor- 
atories of experimental and demonstrative 
science. I felt the need of more and new 
knowledge and I determined to go to the foun- 
tain-heads to get it. I commenced to prepare 
for it at once. I also decided to spend a few 
months in the East, to become acquainted 
with the prominent persons in art, science and 
in my profession, and to see them work in 
their respective spheres. I know that in Eu- 
rope the West is almost , a terra incognita. 
The West is yet too young and unexplored. 
Neither the men nor their work is ever men- 
tioned, when America is spoken of or written 
about in European papers or books. So I 
thought it best to familiarize myself with my 
own adopted country, and not to be found ig- 
norant when questioned about it in Europe. 



I left St. Louis in March, 1859, with plenty 
of gold in my pocket and a letter of credit for 
?8,000 on London or Paris. I went by way of 
Richmond, Va., Washington, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York and Boston. I tarried 
in each of these places until I had seen and 
become familiar with every person and object 
of interest to me therein. In Washington I 
procured an open letter of introduction to 
all the respective United States Ministers at 
the Courts of Europe, from the Secretary of 
State, General Lewis Cass. This and my let- 
ter of credit was to carry me through every 
land. I wanted no other letters. Besides the 
necessary passport, I learned that an open let- 
ter to the American Minister is the key which 
opens all the doors for Americans abroad. 
Much can be learned in the several cities of 
the United States, which at that time were 
chiefly near the Atlantic. At present the 
rapid and gigantic development of the West 
makes the contrast less pronounced. But even 
now the East is yet much in advance of the 
West. Acquaintance with the East is an in- 
dispensable requisite for an American tourist, 
claiming a thorough knowledge of his country. 
I went well and freshly posted on that score, 
ready to be quizzed and to quiz on American 
history, life and work. 

I embarked on the Cunard Line steamer 
'Tersia," was escorted on board by a goodly 
number of newly made eastern acquaintances, 
on the 9th of June, 1859. I left my beloved 
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country with a heavy heart and tearful eye, 
hopeful that I might be able to return soon an 
abler and better man and a more worthy citi- 
zen. I left as I came, a single man, leaving 
perhaps none behind to miss me, but many 
who had an abiding place in my memory and 
in my heart. 

Ten days of a pleasant voyage brought us 
to Liverpool. The passengers on the Persia 
were of all nationalities and creeds. I became 
closely acquainted with the Right Reverend 
Bishop Potter, of New York, and his son, a 
young graduate in medicine; also with the 
great barrister, Charles O'Connor, of New 
York. In fair weather music and the drama 
were our diversions, in foul weather sea sick- 
ness occupied us. I tarried in Liverpool only 
one day and hurried by the way of Chatsworth 
Castle, the residence of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, whose green-houses, hot-houses and pic- 
ture gallery are considered the largest and 
finest on the British Isles. I reached London 
on Saturday evening, an utter stranger in the 
largest city of the world. Early Sunday 
I strode about until worship time at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, which kept my eyes and ears on 
the greatest strain, not to see the people there 
but the innumerable statuary of royalty and 
of other persons of great distinction; and to 
listen to the beautiful chorus of men and boys 
— no females. This venerable and magnificent 
temple I saw again and again, until I thought 
I had seen all, and yet it was not one tithe, as 



subsequent reading convinced me. After lunch- 
eon I mounted an omnibus, took a seat by the 
driver, and gave him a small fee to point out 
to me the places and objects of interest. These 
Jehus are shrewd and generally well posted. 
At the terminus of one line, I was transferred 
to another and so until I had traversed this 
huge city in many directions, and thus became 
familiar with much of the outside of London. 
In the evening I went to Hyde Park and at- 
tended evening service at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
equally as grand and glorious as Westminster 
Abbey. London is very quiet on Sunday — not 
a store or cafe open except in Finsbury Square, 
which had an especial parliamentary grant 
hundreds of years ago permitting it to keep 
stores open Sunday, but they are little fre- 
quented. By way of contrast there is the 
Circus Temple, an ancient hippodrome con- 
verted into a church and now under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Rowland Hill, who draws 
crowds to the Circus, which would otherwise 
never go to church. On the streets around 
Finsbury Square, I saw thirty or more street 
preachers standing on small tables or chairs 
or kegs, reading the Bible, praying and exhort- 
ing motley crowds which gradually gathered 
around first with jeers, groans, songs and end- 
ing with hymns. These were not regular 
preachers but mere volunteers, men of the 
best blood of England, but fervently religious 
and practical reformers. Mr. Hill told me 
that they were the most successful volunteer 
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missionaries in England, who work without 
pay, without even revealing their names. They 
follow up their work in the slums and pur- 
lieus of London, rescue and reclaim many way- 
farers and bring them to the path of duty. 
They were probably the forerunners of the 
Salvationists of today. I frequently watched 
their proceedings with much interest, "finding 
it much more effective than that done by paid 
men in habits of velvet and gold and in tem- 
ples of marble. London, like Chicago, is the 
most wicked but also the most reformed and 
reforming city in the world. 

Early next day I presented my letter of in- 
troduction to the American Minister to the 
Court of St. James, the Hon. Geo. M. Dallas, 
at the office of the Legation. He receivc^d me 
courteously and affably. I sat by him about 
ten minutes; he made me enter my name in the 
register of the American Legation and invited 
me to call whenever I had need of the servicer - 
©f the Minister. He gave me carte blanche to 
his weekly reception during the season, and 
presented me to the secretaries and fui*»iished 
me with a ticket to the session of Parliam(»nt. 
He returned me the letter of introduction, 
with the seal of the legation attached to it, 
^proving thereby that my letter was authentic 
and recognized officially as such. He also gave 
me a printed introductory card of the lega- 
tion, which opened the doors to me of all pub- 
lic institutions in Great Britain. Next day he 
drove to mv hotel and left his card — he did 



not get out of his carriage. I felt that I was 
now under the protecting care of the United 
States Minister, and could appeal to Lira in 
any emergency. I fortunately never had oc- 
casion to do so, but tried to be ever worthy of 
it. I never met the Minister in social life, but 
came across him at the opening of the great 
new Museum at Oxford, where he, surrounded 
by his secretaries, represented the United 
States in an official capacity. There was also 
present the prince of toadies. Bishop P., of 
New York, who tried to impress upon the Min- 
ister his own dignity, but received oiily a 
frigid recognition. 

My friend Dr. J. S. B. Alleyne, of this city, 
gave me a letter to his aged uncle, Dr. Alleyne, 
a retired physician but a prominent writer 
on medical subjects. He had a modest resi- 
dence near Hyde Park, where he and his wife 
and two daughters resided. The family was 
exceedingly kind to me, and the old doctor 
was especially useful in putting me in the way 
to reach persons and objects I wanted to see 
easily and inexpensively. As I intended to 
remain in London some time, he at once sug- 
gested to engage suitable private apartments 
and take my meals wherever I happened to 
be. This single step reduced my expenses 
more than one half and I lived more comfort- 
ably and independently. 

I had a splendid room on Craven street, near 
Trafalgar Square. Every evening I was asked 
before retiring what I should like for break- 



fast, which I liked to take before going out. 
It was furnished for very little above cost in 
market. London is so large, and the places I 
had to go to and the persons I had to meet 
were so far apart, that I frequently did not 
return to my room until late at night, where 
I found cards, letters, parcels all placed care- 
fully and securely on my table. I could and 
did leave valuables in the care of the lady of 
the house, knowing them safe in her hands. 
To find such a place is really very fortunate for 
a tourist in such a city as London. 

I was now fairly launched in London and 
ready to do business. I had decided before 
leaving the United States to gratify myself in 
a specialty which not only suited my taste but 
also my physical vigor. I felt that to do a gen- 
eral practice, combining medicine, surgery and 
obstetrics was too wearing for a man of my 
make. I therefore chose the diseases of the 
eye and ear as my especial field, without abso- 
lutely abandoning general practice except ob- 
stetrics. I thought the knowledge of the dis- 
eases and treatment of the eye and ear would 
give me a field extensive and fruitful enough 
to satisfy my legitimate ambition for contin- 
ued work in my chosen profession, to which I 
became attached more and more with every 
day and was filled with enthusiasm at the 
prospect before me. I hastened to the greatest 
ophthalmic institute of the world at Moor- 
fields, London, where five to six hundred eye 
oases were seen daily, and where the ablest 



oculists and physio-pathologists of the age 
are met with every day. Drs. Bauman, Critch- 
ett, HJutchinson, Hulke, Solberg and Wells 
were engaged in examining, demonstrating 
and operating on the innumerable cases of eye 
diseases. One could listen to and even par- 
ticipate in the discussion of these very able 
and famed men, and witness their skill in diag- 
nosis and their dexterity and technic in opera- 
tions. Their means for observation were un- 
rivaled, and their means for treatment unlim- 
ited. The valued experience of the combined 
corps of teachers can never be overestimated. 
As Englishmen they exhibit more common 
sense in their work than is seen among the 
more brilliant and perhaps more eruditfe men 
of the Continent. One week in Moorfields 
overbalances a month in the largest conti- 
nental clinics. This was my regular habitat 
from 8 to 1 o'clock every day. After that, two 
hours three times a week with Toynbee in 
his aural institute at St. Mary's. This very 
odd but very learned man lived a little too 
soon, before the great era of the aural mirror 
of Czerny and Helmholtz, hence he always 
used a common candle for direct illumination 
in the examination of the ear. This is an im- 
possibility of course. His great reputation is 
due chiefly to his pathology of the ear. His 
pathologic museum of the ear contained many 
thousand specimens, which probably he could 
not have had, had he been able to examine 
and recognize ear diseases in the living sub- 



ject, and have treated them as is done 
in modern times. Good ante-mortem work 
would have relieved him of much of the post- 
mortem work. He did an immense business. 
His ear clinic was the largest in London but it 
was not practically instructive. This was re- 
served to later days for the epoch of rhinology, 
the inseparable twin sister of otology. Toyn- 
bee paid no attention to rhinology. His work 
and his fame died with him. The time I and 
others spent with him was sterile of results. 
But not so at Moorfields; every day spent 
there is gratefully and vividly brought to my 
recollection in my subsequent work. I have 
rarely seen it equalled and never surpassed 
anywhere else. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 P. M. I was 
always at King's College Hospital, the great- 
est surgical clinic of London, conducted by the 
most noted surgeons of Great Britain. Among 
them was Sir William Ferguson, whose tower- 
ing figure and towering mind and unsurpassa- 
ble skill attracted surgeons from near and far 
to his clinic. Five or six, or even more, capi- 
tal operations were performed and lucidly ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of all present. He 
gave in few but chosen words the pathology of 
the case, and the proposed treatment. He 
pointed with a smile to the large array of sur- 
gical instruments in the tray usually used, but 
he "preferred his own bistoury," which he 
took out of his pocket, commenced and usual- 
ly finished his operation with it. "A surgeon 



who relies upon the instruments more than 
upon his fingers is untrustworthy." A galaxy 
of other surgeons were always present who 
did good surgical Work, but were eclipsed by 
the brilliancy of Ferguson. I was fortunate 
enough to attract his attention by neven miss- 
ing his clinic and by always occupying the 
same place, and by being ready to lend a help- 
ing hand when occasion arose. I also pre- 
sumed to ask explanations on some, to me, 
obsci/re points, which he invariably answered 
with the utmost courtesy. While many 
thought my action presumptuous, he thanked 
me for directing his attention to a point sus- 
ceptible of ambiguity. "I am glad you asked 
the question," and proceeded with his explana- 
tion. Four times he invited me to get into his 
carriage, to see cases in other hospitals or even 
in private houses. He was a Scotchman by 
birth, and with his seeming bluntness he al- 
ways was the cultured and polished gentle- 
man. 

In the medical department of King's Col- 
lege Hospital I was brought in contact with 
the now renowned Jonathan Hutchinson, 
the discoverer of interstitial keratitis, and the 
notched incisor teeth — well known as the 
Hutchinson teeth, which are said to be pathog- 
nomonic of congenital syphilis. He gave many 
years to this interesting investigation, and 
when he made it known to the profession, it 
was received with derision. But Hutchinson 
could afford to be laughed at. He simply de- 



inanded a committee of one member of each of 
the medical societies in London or Great Brit- 
ain to investigate his discovery. The commit- 
tee consisted of more than one hundred mem- 
bers, and after two years of earnest, untiring 
labor made a report unanimously approving 
and endorsing this most important discovery, 
which is now adopted as a medical axiom in 
the whole world. I was a great admirer of 
this modest, wise and most scientific man. I 
saw him daily either at Moorfields or at 
King's College. We became very sociable and 
passed many evenings together at his house or 
at the club. He presented me with his first 
printed report with his own autograph, which 
I prize highly. It occupies a conspicuous 
place in my libi^ary, and I shall see to it that 
it be always in a conspicuous place in which- 
ever library it may come. 

It would have been impossible to visit the 
other great hospitals of London with the same 
assiduity as the two mentioned. A life time 
would hardly suffice, yet I saw now and then 
St. Bartholomew's, St. Thomas', Guy's, London 
and Charing Cross. Other institutions besides 
hospitals claimed my attention. To see Parlia- 
ment in session was to me a sacred duty. The 
accessories and the premises of the Parlia- 
ment building it is unnecessary and impossi- 
ble for me to describe. They compare very 
favorably with the Capitol at Washington. 
The House of Commons and the House of 
Lords are beautiful rooms, but extremely un- 



comfortable. The members sit on straight- 
backed wooden benches, with hats on, no ta- 
bles, or any convenience to write on or put 
anything out of the hands; they write on their 
laps the best way possible. In the House of 
Commons I saw and heard Lord Palmerston, 
the premier, Disraeli, and other lesser lights. 
The speaker, in a big white wig and a black 
gown, sat on something resembling a wool- 
sack. The speakers were not interesting to 
the casual listener. The room is entirely too 
small for such a large membership and uncom- 
fortable in the extreme; not in the remotest 
way comparable to the House of Representa- 
tives in WashingtoUj or even to many of the 
Capitols of the states. Yet the men in the 
House of Commons look like men of great in- 
tellect and of striking, superior characteris- 
tics. They are the power that rules Great 
Britain and the greatest part of the civilized 
world. The House of Lords did not impress 
me favorably. The members hardly are of ma- 
ture age, and exhibit less intellectuality and 
dignity of manner. The Lord Chancellor oc- 
cupies the woolsack; he is very aged, but his 
surroundings are men too youthful, inexper- 
ienced and occupying their seats by virtue of 
heredity of title and power. Speeches are per- 
functory, vapid, forceless in comparison with 
the glorious senate of the United States. The 
galleries of both houses were filled with ladies, 
who for once had to be perfectly quiet and on 
their best behavior, contrasting favorably with 



those in Washington. My ticket admitted me 
once. I did not care to go again that year. I 
preferred to pass hours in the British Museum 
and Library, and to see the Tower and its 
great historical treasures of crowns, jewels 
and ancient arms, the numerous ancient and 
modern churches, universities, schools, picture 
and art galleries; the innumerable palaces and 
beautiful gardens; the many parks in and out- 
side of the city; the barracks and arsenals. 
Stores and commercial houses looked small 
by the side of those in the United States. I 
frequently visited the many bridges of the lit- 
tle River Thames. Also the theatres either lyric 
or dramatic had to be visited. Rotten Row in 
Hyde Park must be seen at 10 every morning, 
where hundreds of the female nobility tak» 
equestrian exercise on the finest and purest 
blood steeds without any escort except their 
own valet. These rosy cheeked ladies plainly 
attired, galloped about for exercise only — a 
beautiful sight without an equal elsewhere. 

I always had a great curiosity to see and 
thoroughly inspect a man-of-war. I availed 
myself of the first opportunity to visit Ports- 
mouth, the greatest naval station of the world. 
I took an early train, and rode the 110 miles 
in two hours. I stood bewildered in contem- 
plation of the impenetrable forest of masts, 
looming up from the great but superannuated 
three-deckers of the most renowned navy, 
which has filled the world with its glory, su- 
preme over all the seas. There were yet only 



few iron clad steamers at that time and none 
of the monitor type. I only saw the great 
harbor of Portsmouth, but I failed to gain 
admission into the navy yard. A ticket from 
the admiralty was an indispensable requisite 
for that. No amount of solicitation was of 
any avail. I sent my card with the letter of 
the American Minister to the admiral in com- 
mand, but it was returned unanswered. I was 
grievously disappointed. I could easily ob- 
tain a ticket from the admiralty, but that 
would require a return trip to London, a day 
lost besides the expense. While musing and 
expressing my disappointment to the officer 
on duty at the gate, an elderly, portly gentle- 
man passed by in very shabby uniform. 
**Speak to this gentleman, he will tell you the 
same thing." I promptly followed up the sug- 
gestion. "It is against the rule to admit any- 
body without a ticket from the admiralty.'' 
Then he added, "I am going to look at some 
ships, you may come with me." We got into a 
small boat, and were rowed first to the "Vic- 
tory,'- Nelson's glorious old flagship, which 
decided the battle of Trafalgar, now disman- 
tled and used only as a schoolship; thence to 
the "Monarch," a three-decker with 120 can- 
non, and lastly to the iron-clad steamer "De- 
vastation." For three hours I accompanied 
that man of few words, but who readily and 
courtously answered my questions, many 
times with a smile and more times with a grin. 
**Do you want to go back to London this even- 
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ing?" he asked. When affirmatively answered 
he ordered me to be rowed to the landing near- 
est the gate. Before parting I put the last ques- 
tion to him: "To whom am I indebted for so 
much courtesy and instructive attention?" 
"Well, John Gray is my name," and he was off. 
The marines who rowed me back said, "That 
is Lord John Gray, admiral and commander 
of the port of Portsmouth." I was amazed, 
and rather embarrassed at this information. 
"None else could have assumed the authority 
to admit any one without a ticket, it was not 
known that he ever did it. He did not admit 
you, but invited you to accompany him." 
Thus I saw the cream of the British navy, w«as 
in company and in constant conversation with 
a renowned British admiral, had objects point- 
ed out to me, and matters explained which 
officers of lower rank and less authority or 
knowledge would not have presumed to give. 
Thus my visit to Portsmouth which had an 
inauspicious beginning had a most, happy 
ending. 



CHAPTER VII 

Among the many objects I had in view in 
going to Europe was to study and become ac- 
quainted with the methods of treating the par- 
tially demented in private institutions. My 
friend, Dr. I. B. Ohapin, now of Philadelphia, 
had a plan for founding a private sanitarium 
in St. Louis, which he and I were to conduct 
— the means and the place were within our 
reach. It would have been a splendid and 
much needed enterprise. I agreed to visit as 
many public and private asylums for the de- 
mented as I could and collect the printed re- 
ports which are annually made to the health 
authorities. The very large asylums at Han- 
ley, belonging to the city, were too colossal 
to interest me. The Essex House was entire- 
ly to my liking and of my seeking. This was 
an old baronial mansion of huge dimensions 
with extensive grounds. The founders and 
most of their descendants have become ex- 
tinct. It had been changed into a sanitarium 
by the owner, the celebrated Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low, the most authoritative psychiatrist of the 
age, whose great work "On Obscure Diseases 
of the Brain" is the standard in that line. I 
called early, was received by his assistant, and 



ushered into the library to await Winslow for 
his morning clinic. I did not have to wait 
long. A middle aged man of distinguished ap- 
pearance alighted from his carriage and in a 
moment he stood before me. He seemed sur- 
prised to find anybody in his private library 
or study. I quickly presented my card with 
the card of the American Minister. "What 
do you desire sir?" was the curt inquiry. "I 
am in search of professional knowledge w^her- 
ever I can get it/' was my equally brief an- 
swer. He, so versed in reading faces and 
characters, scrutinized me closely without say- 
ing anything except: "Follow me in my 
rounds.'' We went 'from room to room, all 
sumptuously furnished, . each having a sepa- 
rate nurse, male or female, whom he ques- 
tioned and instructed. He only tarried in a 
room when especially invited by the patients. 
There must have been forty or more such 
private patients. He then took me all over 
the premises and explained every appliance 
for treatment. No coercive or punitive meas- 
ures were employed. He confided to me — 
"There is no better blood in all England than 
in these patients." They were all there under 
assumed names, they did not wish to be 
known to each other. Some had been there 
for months and years. They have riding horses 
or carriages brought to them for exercise on 
the grounds, and some of the older ladies use 
sedan chairs. 

He invited me to go home with him in his 
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carriage. His very large house on Portland 
Square was soon reached. Many carriages 
were in waiting with windows closed tind 
curtains drawn, but the patients within. None 
get out except quite close to the door; all are 
veiled. They refuse to be seen, still less re- 
cognized. Anybody seen going into Wins- 
low's house would be considered as having 
mental trouble and would be socially, politic-, 
ally and even commercially ostracised. If they 
ever give their true name it is only at the 
first visit under the seal of secrecy, after that 
they all go by numbers. 

He took only a very moderate luncheon be- 
fore his work in the consultation room began. 
The patients were called by their numbers. 
He was very expeditious in his business. Such 
was the confidence of his clients in him that 
they did not trouble him with many questions 
or long stories. His dictum was short and 
positive. The patient was dismissed with only 
a few words to the clerk, who recorded every 
word he spoke, and who also received the' fees 
which were large and many. At precisely 6 
o'clock all patients were sent away, even if 
they had not been attended to. "I must take 
an hour's nap before dressing for dinner." I 
was about to take my leave, when he called 
in Mrs. Winslow — a magnificent middle-aged 
lady of queenly appearance and of courtly, af- 
fable manners. She kept me a few minutes 
after the doctor had withdrawn. He came back 
again and asked Ladv Winslow whether it 



was next Saturday, certain friend she named, 
were to be there at dinner, which she affirmed; 
he added: "With your permission, Milady, I 
shall ask Dr. Pollak to join us. He will meet 
several members of the House of Commons, 
who may be of great advantage to him." To 
which she promptly assented, and added: "I 
hope he will go with us to hear Rev. Rowland 
• Hill at the Circus the next day." Both invi- 
tations I gladly and thankfully accepted. I 
was prompt and punctual for both engage- 
mehts. Of the twenty-four persons present 
at the dinner (six ladies and eighteen gentle- 
men) nine belonged to the House of Commons. 
The guests did justice to the good dinner, 
which was rich and varied in appearance and 
in service. An Englishman eats and drinks, 
and when he has drunk enough, sings or tells 
amusing stories; but there no post-prandial 
speeches as in America, except by politicians 
on especial state occasions. 

The ladies withdrew after the repast, some 
gentlemen joined them in the drawing room, 
but others remained seated around the table 
telling stories, not all of them fit for ladies' 
ears. I was requested to say something. I 
was about to ask to be excused, when Dr. 
Winslow called out, "Please tell us about your 
finding your lost language." I had to comply. 
"Hear, hear; good, good," was the frequent 
interruption. One of the guests, a medical 
man, said, "This would make an interesting 
article for your Journal of Physiology and 
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Psychology." "Yes, I have taken notes of it 
already, and it will appear in the October 
number of the Journal;" and so it did. Long 
after midnight adjournment took place. Next 
day I was on hand to go with Dr. and Ladj 
Winslow to the Circus temple to hear Rev. 
Rowland Hill. We went on foot, a carriage 
would have been out of place in such plebian 
surroundings, besides private conveyances are 
not seen in London on Sundays. Winslow 
nxapped out my route for me for the Continent, 
and suggested to me the institutions most 
worthy of my inspection. I followed his di- 
rections literally. 

I was very desirous of seeing one of the old- 
est and most celebrated English universities, 
so I decided to go to Oxford. It is a very 
old and very quaint place, being an agglom- 
eration of, I believe, twenty distinct colleges, 
built at different periods, some as many as 
fifty years apart, by many distinct organiza- 
tions, for many divers objects and purposes. 
Conjointly they constitute the University of 
Oxford. A moss bedecked, venerable place, 
which is forever being added to and will never 
be finished. Up to 1856 none of the natural 
sciences were taught there. There was no 
cabinet of natural history, no chemical labor- 
atory. Engineering in its divers departments 
was unnoticed. Theology, law, history, phil- 
osophy, metaphysics, philology, ancient and 
modern, science of government, diplomacy, 
etc., occupied nearly all the chairs. The pro- 
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fessors and tutors are peculiarly attired in 
black silk gowns with caps of different colors, 
square caps, which they wear all day, in- 
doors or out of doors, like the Catholic priests 
in Rome. It seems they constitute the ma- 
jority of the adult men in Oxford. The col- 
lege buildings are very antique, solidly built, 
very roomy and comfortable. The students 
occupy one or more apartments, furnished 
according to their means; some very plainly 
but very neatly and costly; others sumptuous- 
ly, the prerogative of the wealthy and of those 
of high social rank. The lecture rooms do not 
differ from those in any other country. Most 
of the buildings are connected with chapels, 
for the piously inclined, or for those who 
seem to be so. During my visit I had the for- 
tune to witness the inauguration of the new 
or rather the first museum of natural history. 
A colossal structure, intelligently designed 
and skillfully executed, and equipped with 
everything which the British mind, British 
ambition and British gold could supply. The 
opening ceremonies were like those of any 
other country, with fulsome, self-lauding 
speeches. The subsequent repast was unique 
in character, typically English in viands, 
pastry, fruit and wines. It was very rich 
and more than profuse. At 3 a. m. the ban- 
quet hall was just as crowded as at 11 p. m., 
when the doors were thrown open. The crowd 
was good-natured, very decorous; not one 
drunken man among the thousands present. 



Carriages with servants in rich livery; sedan 
chairs without number, which were brought 
indoors, took the dignified but oddly attired 
old ladies to their homes. I sat near the main 
gate, inside the great court in a rented chair, 
to witness the exit of the motley crowd of 
superior English people. Unlike anywhere 
else where I have seen great crowds, there 
was a stamp of congenital aristocracy about 
these departing guests which a late, rich re- 
past and free libation could not confuse, and 
the queerest, oddest wraps could not hide. 
It was broad daylight when I retired to my 
hotel, satisfied with having seen Oxford not 
only as the seat of learning, but also during 
one of the most extraordinary gastronomic 
exhibitions. 

The Naval School and Hospital and Ob- 
servatory of Greenwich claimed a day of my 
time. It was a day well spent. As a school, 
it is probably equal to any in the world, being 
that of the greatest maritime nation. Many 
features of it were beyond my comprehension, 
and as a rule a landsman is not well received 
and is cavalierly treated by the marines. 
The hospital was large and handsome. But it 
not being clinic hour, I passed through hur- 
riedly. The observatory is not an institution 
to which tourists are prpmiscuously admitted. 
To a student of astronomy and nautical mat- 
ters, opportunity is afforded for inspection of 
the dome, the several telescopes and the in- 
numerable nautical appliances. Of course I 
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had no claim for such a privilege. But the 
great foundry where the immense Armstrong 
guns are made had a fascination for me. 
Thousands of besooted employes were at work 
vieing with an endless number of steam en- 
gines and forges to do the quickest and best 
work. Trip hammers of 100 tons, traveling 
derricks and rollers were in perpetual mo- 
tion, all moving methodically along in the 
construction of the monstrous engines of 
destruction; from the casting of the nuggets 
at one end of the building to the rolling, 
wrapping, boring the death-dealing cylinders, 
until the colossal Armstrong gun comes out 
finished at the other end of the building, per- 
haps a mile off. Oh ! how much time, labor and 
treasure is expended for the destruction of our 
fellow men, and the demolition of their work. 
But war, whilst it kills thousands, also gives 
employment and bread to tens of thousands. 
Another day I gave to Kew Garden, the 
most extensive, the richest and most complete 
of botanical gardens, then in charge of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, whom I had the honor of 
meeting in St. Louis at our embryonic Acad- 
emy of Science, in company with Prof. Gray, 
and our own Dr. Englemann. Every tree, 
plant, shrub, flower and seed known to man, 
from every part of the globe ever trodden by 
man, is here represented, either in nature, or 
(but rarely) in painting. Also the fruit or 
product of each plant is assorted, named, 
classified and labeled. The herbarium of dry 



or pressed plants; fruits in preserving fluids 
so as to make them appear quite fresh, and 
thousands of textures made of plants fill num- 
berless halls in four-story buildings, aggregat- 
ing one mile in length. The green and palm 
houses, made entirely of French glass, are 
over one hundred feet high. In the propagat- 
ing houses and botanical museums artists are 
seen in the various departments sketching 
or drawing from nature; also microscopists 
studying the biology and physiology of plants. 

British naval officers are under strict orders 
to bring home specimens of plants from every 
country and clime they may touch. Thus this 
unparalleled botanical garden is being con- 
stantly restocked and replenished. 

I had now passed a whole month in London. 
Not a day was spent without attaining a use- 
ful purpose. The different schools for the 
blind, of which there are seven in London, re- 
mained to be seen before leaving the Conti- 
nent. The English School for the Blind, St. 
George Fields," was the first selected, because 
it is the largest and most renowned. As far 
as the buildings and grounds were concerned, 
they came up to my expectations. But the 
school, as such, was a great disappointment. 
The embossed letter type was coarse and 
clumsy and it did not require much tactile cul- 
ture to read it. It was needlessly large, re- 
quiring much space. It was unique, for there 
was nothing like it in any other school, hence 
their books were few, entirely of their make. 
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Each of the seven schools in London had an 
embossed type of its own, which could not be 
read by the pupils of any other school. All 
these schools are organized by some charitable 
body and are entirely independent of each 
other. Hence the embossed or raised letters 
in one school are entirely different from those 
of the other schools. It is inconceivable how 
such a system could exist in one of the most 
enlightened cities of the world, and among the 
most practical people. Such a system or such 
a variety of type would lead to confusion 
among the seeing; how much more must it be 
detrimental among the blind. But such was 
unfortunately the status of the blind in Great 
Britain. Hence the school education of the 
blind in Great Britain was much behind that 
of any other country. Embossed music notes 
were even worse. The education was more 
the work of the memory than a culture of the 
tactile sense. 

The instruction in mechanical work was 
better. Some quite creditable mechanical 
work was turned out in St. George Fields. 
Cords for hanging pictures were made to per- 
fection. This was encouraged by the especial 
patronage of Her Majesty-, Queen Victoria, 
who gave orders that all the cords for hanging 
pictures or mirrors in her respective palaces 
should come from the work shops of St. George 
Field School for the Blind. One such patron 
would tax their capacity to the utmost, but 
many others followed the example ot the 



queen. The school may properly be called 
the cordage factory of the blind for the queen. 

When I reported to them what the blind 
were doing in the schools of the United States 
there was not a tearless eye among them. All 
would have liked to emigrate to the United 
States and forego the patronage of the queen. 
The queen, although a large buyer, was by no 
means a liberal customer. 1 learned little 
and taught much in that school. On my re- 
turn twelve months later to the same school, 
after having visited all the schools on the 
Continent, I succeeded, with the aid of Mr. 
Armitage, and with Lady Chichester, in pre- 
vailing upon the managers to substitute the 
Braille System for their type, which soon pro- 
duced wonderful results. However, of this 
later on. Thus, instead of being a mere visitor, 
I have been recorded as a benefactor. A medal 
was voted me, but I never received it. 

I had to hasten on my tour over the Conti- 
nent, I wanted to be on and among the Alps of 
Switzerland during the summer, during the 
long days and short nights. I also planned 
to be in Rome, ere the autumnal, miasmatic ex- 
halation from the Punic marshes w^ould affect 
me. So I bid adieu to London in mid-July, has- 
tened to Paris to remain only four days, not 
to pay my respects to Napoleon III, but chiefly 
to see the Mother School for the Blind, as 
founded by Valentine Haiiy. My name was 
known there long before mj' arrival, for I had 
corresponded with Mr. Joseph Gaudet, the 



chief of instruction in that first and greatest 
of all schools for the Blind. Monsieur Gaudet 
received me like an old acquaintance and 
friend, and devoted an entire day to instruct- 
ing me thoroughly in the system of instruc- 
tion in that parent school. There I saw for the 
first time the Braille point type, which struck 
me forcibly with its simplicity, practicability 
and unfailing utility. I determined to adopt it 
and introduce it not only in our school in St. 
Louis, but in all the schools of the United 
States. With these six dots variously posed 
in an oblong cell, language, music, figures, 
etc. can be written or rather embossed and 
printed for the blind and by the blind, equal 
to any type for the seeing. If nothing else 
but the finding of the Braille System had been 
accomplished by my journey, I would have 
been amply repaid. My anticipation of the 
result which would follow its introduction in 
the United States, has been abundantly real- 
ized. In a single month has been accom- 
plished what during 50 years had been striven 
for in vain. 

Monsieur Gaudet gave me a list of all the 
schools for the blind in Europe, with an open 
letter to each. I promised to visit all if pos- 
sible, and I did. I made a verbal report to 
him six months later which report the direc- 
tors requested me to make in writing — in 
French, of course. It was published in the 
"Instituteur des Aveugles,'' occupying two 
numbers of twelve pages each. A few copies 
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are yet in my library. This pamphlet made 
me well known among the friends of the blind 
everywhere, and made my subsequent visit 
in London memorable and very interesting, 
and will be referred to when that period is 
reached. 

I shall not attempt to write about Paris and 
my life and work there, now. I must hasten 
to get to Switzerland in the advantageous 
season for tourists. So I went by way of 
Cologne, Frankfort on the Main, Wiesbaden, 
Heidelberg, Strassburg to Basel on the Rhine, 
and there I laid out my course in Switzerland 
with the advice of an experienced Alpine 
guide and followed it to the letter, never devi- 
ating one hour from it. In all the above 
prominent places I spent one or two days, 
took in all the objects of interest and import- 
ance — churches, schools, libraries, museums, 
statues, public grounds, also some hospitals 
and prisons. The Cathedral with steeple and 
clock in Strassburg, the dome in Cologne, the 
Goethe monument and exchange in Frank- 
furt, the University, Castle and big cask in 
Heidelberg, the Kursaal — great faro gambling 
— in Wiesbaden all had a transient interest 
for me, but are not deeply impressed in my 
memory. The falls of the Rhine at Schaf- 
hausen appear pretty but insignificant to 
those who have seen Niagara. 



CHAPTER VIII 

My first stopping place in Switzerland was 
Zuiich, a university town of high repute 
but small dimensions. The lecture courses 
there are open and free to all nations and both 
sexes. The coeducation of men and women in 
the higher departments of science and art was 
first tried in this university. The successful 
result exceeded all expectations. Indeed, the 
female students attained a higher rating than 
the male. All the examinations are made in 
writing, by number only, no names, so that 
merit, not partialty or gallantry to women, 
shall decide. The experiment met with gen- 
eral approval and has since been taken up 
and followed by the most orthodox colleges 
in the world. 

From Zurich I set out for the Kigi, the first 
high Alpine mountain of 9,000 feet. Here I 
took the first guide with me; guide and horse 
15 francs a day, or $3.00. The horse was not a 
Bucephalus, nor a Rosinante, but a very com- 
mon, safe-footed animal, walking slowly with 
head down picking its way over the very nar- 
row foot path, and the ever rolling pebbles. 
The guide with an Alpine stock walked at its 
head, almost guiding it. I did not attempt 
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to use the bridle; I simply sat in the saddle 
and held on to the pommel, to keep from slip- 
ping over the horse's head, at other times to 
keep from rolling over its haunches. It was 
exceedingly fatiguing. I attempted frequent- 
ly to walk in order to rest myself; I could 
only make about thirty steps on an ascent, 
then rest awhile before proceeding. I could 
not do as much on a descent, for the calves of 
my legs gave out. Besides, while footing it, 
the eyes must be riveted to ythe path — a mis- 
step or a rolling stone might precipitate one 
thousands of feet down into the abyss. 

To see the wild, weird scenery one must 
remain seated in the saddle, relying entirely 
upon the safe-footedness of the horse. It took 
all day to make the ascent of about thirty 
miles. The hostelry on the summit is very 
large, covering several acres, having from 800 
to 900 rooms (stalls), with a very good bed 
and a washstand. The dining room is of very 
great dimensions. Over a thousand guests 
sat down at once to a bountiful repast at five 
francs per plate. AH retired early, for they 
knew the Alpine horn would be heard at the 
dawn of morning calling them to witness a 
sunrise on the Rigi. At 2:30 a. m. the horn 
sounded. The guests rose hurriedly, few took 
time to dress, most of them appeared wrapped 
in the bed blankets or bed covers of any kind. 
A more motley, fantastic looking crowd of 
men and women cannot be imagined; many 
were shivering in the very fresh Alpine air 
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at such an early hour. I was prepared for 
this. I was promptly but fully dressed before 
Solus made his entree. Many thefts are us- 
ually committed by the ever present sneak 
thieves on those who were imprudent enough 
to leave their clothes in the chambers, fre- 
quently containing valuables, while in haste 
to see the sun rise from the Rigi. Many re- 
turn again to bed. I remained up and pre- 
pared for an early start. 

The view on and from the Rigi was grand 
and beautiful. A most extensive scenery of 
hills and dales, of large and small lakes, and 
numerous little cataracts, all glowing in the 
effulgence of a sunrise and cloudless sky. Sev- 
eral small towns and villages looked as if em- 
bedded on the tops or declivities of the Alps; 
numerous church steeples projecting from 
them with gilded crosses or merely gilded 
globes reflecting the golden sun. Silvery 
lakes surrounded and embossed in rich ver- 
dure gave a beautiful reflection of the now 
fully emerged sun from the distant horizon. 
Poets and artists make this spot their dwell- 
ing place many successive seasons, finding 
inexhaustible material for the mental and 
ocular vision, of which the world has seen 
many proofs. 

The descent was quicker but not less dan- 
gerous until I reached Lucerne, where I rested 
a day, thence to Lausanne, in order to see a 
celebrated school for the blind in charge of 
Mr. Hirzel, who has attained a European rep- 
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utation as an educator of the blind. The 
Braille system was well known and practiced 
there. The industrial department was mar- 
velous. Two blind brothers go out into the 
woods, select the tree they want, cut it down, 
and saw it up with hand saws, season it in the 
open air or kiln, plane and dress it and make 
any kind of furniture to order. They are cele- 
brated cabinet makers and are well patron- 
ized, not for charity's sake, but for their good 
work. I have seen full parlor and chamber 
sets, and book cases which they have made, 
and have seen them at work on a very elab- 
orate writing desk of their own design for the 
representative of the United States at Berne. 
They do not have to compete with machine 
work, but they are thorough cabinet make :s, 
and ask for no indulgence on account of their 
being sightless. Of course they did not pre- 
tend to work upon the designs of other per- 
sons. They have sufficient esthetic taste and 
originality to make very handsome furniture. 

With the school is connected a clinic for 
eye diseases, which does creditable work. 

From Lausanne I went to Berne, a very 
antique, quaint place, the political capital of 
Switzerland, where a large mail awaited me, 
requiring a day to read and to answer. I at- 
tended a legislative session at night, where 
much sensible and practical work was done, 
fy next day's rest was at Interlaken, a most 
picturesque place in a valley at the confluence 
of three streams, and surrounded with tower- 
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ing snow-clad mountains. The Staubach, a 
stream descending a precipice of 2,000 feet, 
is a mere spray, or waterdust, ere reaching 
the ground. It is very beautiful but not equal 
in grandeur to the "Bridal Veil" in the Yo- 
semite Valley. On coming down the moun- 
tain on my bony steed I made such a bur- 
lesque appearance that a group of English- 
men who were in front of the hotel made 
merry with me, and indulged in remarks 
which I thought offensive. I gave them a 
piece of my mind when one tried to bully me 
by offering to fight me, a challenge I as 
promptly accepted, but other gentlemen and 
ladies quickly interposed and made him apol- 
ogize and I was only too glad to accept his 
explanation. 

Interlaken is not only a comfortable place 
to rest, but the views are beautiful in the 
extreme. Beside the Staubach, tbe Jungfrau 
or Virgin is seen in full majesty here. 

It was a long and weary tramp to go over 
the Wenger, Bernese mountains, and frequent- 
ly so exhausting that I was on the eve of 
giving up the mountain plan and substituting 
the valleys for it. I could have reached all 
the places I wanted to see by rail or steamers 
on the lakes, but then it would not have been 
an Alpine journey, only one through Switzer- 
land. So I persisted. Fortunately I was fav- 
ored with fair weather. I was twice up in the 
clouds when torrential rain inundated tht 
land beneath me. The sky was my only um- 



brella. I entered Swiss soil feeble in health, 
with deranged digestion, but I improved in 
health and strength daily. My appetite be- 
came insatiable. I had to carry some supplies 
with me, for eating places were reached only 
midday and evenings. A poun^ of Swiss 
cheese and crackers were needed for my 
lunch, a diet previously forbidden. 

In Berne I tarried long enough to register 
at the American Legation and to inspect the 
museum, especially rich in specimens of the 
natural history of Switzerland. There is a 
very odd and funny clock tower in the cen- 
ter of the square with droll puppets, which 
are objects of wonder and admiration of 
gaping idlers. There cannot be a more su- 
blime sight than the view of sunset from this 
place, especially when from a peculiar state 
of the atmosphere the slanting rays are re- 
flected from the Alpine snows in hues of 
glowing pink. The desire to explore the re- 
cesses of Alpine glaciers became irresistible, 
and I had an opportunity, or rather the folly, 
of being let down into a deep but wide crev- 
ice, or fissure, of a glacier. It was at least 
five feet wide on the top, gradually narrowing 
on the descent. There is a windlass near it, 
with a stout rope for the especial benefit of 
the tourist who has the temerity or folly and 
the cash to be let down almost 100 feet. I 
was assured there was no diflflculty or danger 
in the fool-hardy and absolutely sterile exper- 
iment. I yielded to the temptation. I rode 



on a narrow board with two loops under my 
arms. The light had a bluish tint the first 
twenty feet, it gradually grew darker as I de- 
scended lower. I pulled the signal cord de- 
siring to be drawn up. It was not heeded, 
whether designedly or not, I never learned. 
Minutes appeared hours. The cold almost be- 
numbed me. I lost my hold on the cord. At 
last I felt I was being hoisted up again. As it 
grew more light I perceived the great danger 
in the experiment. Wy weight on the rope 
and the working of the windlass caused a con, 
stant oscillation, bringing the rope frequently 
in very close proximity to sharp projections in 
the fissure. Had the rope touched them it 
would have been cut in twain and I would 
have been precipitated into a fathomless 
abyss. Such a catastrophe actually occurred 
to a tourist a few years later. The experi- 
ment was then abolished by law. This piece 
of folly cost 25 francs (|5,00), besides I saw 
nothing, I learned nothing. I forgot to ex- 
amine a self-registering thermometer when I 
was at the end of the downward journey. I 
did not rally from my nervousness for some- 
time. This was on the glacier of the Rhone, 
whence the greatest river of France takes it^ 
source. I enjoyed it more on my exit from the 
fissure, when I stood with one foot on the gla- 
cier and with the other in a bed of violets and 
roses. The icy presence of the one did not 
in the least react on the vigorous luxuriance 
of the floral growth. 



Undismayed but a little prudent, I contin- 
ued my way over mountains and dales until I 
reached Geneva, the largest and most luxur- 
ious city in Switzerland, which required sev- 
eral days to inspect and explore. There I met 
in the Hotel Metropole, opposite the Jardin 
Anglais, P. Dexter" Tiff any, of St. Louis, who 
looked upon me as a bold but intelligent tour- 
ist. He proposed to visit Palestine and made 
me a very liberal offer if I would accompany 
him. I, of course, declined. He did not go to 
Palestine, but returned to St. Louis, and in a 
few weeks later committed suicide. 

Geneva is regarded as the intellectual me- 
tropolis of Switzerland. It has a population 
of about 50,000, is situated on the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Geneva, at the point where 
the blue waters of the Rhone issue out of it, 
and divides the town into two parts. The in- 
tensely blue waters of the Rhone resemble 
indigo dye; they are perfectly pure until they 
are polluted by the admixture of the waters 
of the turbid Arve, and retain the dingy hue 
all the way to the sea. Geneva in itself is not 
a handsome city, but has become celebrated 
from being the birthplace and refuge of many 
men who played important parts in the scien- 
tific, intellectual, political and religious 
world — especially in the latter From having 
been originally an intensely Roman Catholic 
city it has become a much more intensely Pro- 
testant city. It is the metropolis of Calvin- 
ism, and the "Rome of Protestantism." It 



was the refuge of foreigners who sought pro- 
tection against religious persecution. The 
great fanatic John Knox sought here an 
exile's home from the cruelties of Queen Mary. 
John Calvin, the reformer, held the pulpit of 
St. Peter's church, when he launched forth his 
denunciation against immorality and against 
Catholicism. His hearers adopted a rigorous 
puritanic austerity of manners and visited 
with utmost severity of punishment every 
transgressor of Calvin's code of morals. Cal- 
vin's influence was not confined to the pulpit; 
he became president of the Consistory, origin- 
ated an inquisitorial tribunal, and woe befell 
the violators or opposers of his fanatical and 
tyrannical dictum. He was a frightful tyrant, 
oppressive, and vindictive in his precepts and 
examples. One such a man in centuries is 
more than can possibly be endured. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau is also a native of 
Geneva, a great philosopher and forcible 
writer, whose book Emile did not suit the 
taste or views of the Council of Geneva, and 
was therefore ordered to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman in front of the Hotel de Ville. 

Necker, the ill-starred minister of Louis 
XVI., and father of Madame de Stael; Saus- 
sure, the naturalist who first ascended Mont 
Blanc, Gismondi, the historian, and d'Au- 
bigne, author of the History of the Reforma- 
tion, were born in Geneva. This is intellec- 
tual glory enough for one place. There are 
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many public institutions of science and indus- 
try, but none of great importance. 

I shall hasten over the ground which will 
bring me to Chamounix, the base of Mont 
Blanc. Chamounix is an insignificant place, 
noted only for being the starting point for 
those who desire to ascend Mont Blanc, or 
rather parts of it. The first successful ascent 
was made in 1760 by Saussure of Geneva. My 
friend, Joseph Hamel, referred to before, as- 
cended it in 1819, and again in 1821, but this 
time with disastrous results to a part of his 
followers. I went from Chamounix to Mar- 
tigni by mule, thence to Sion by rail, thente to 
Viege by stage, thence to Zermat by mule 
again, taking two days for it. I lodged in the 
only stone-built hotel du Mont Cervin. 
This retired village, composed of curjous, 
quaint old wooden houses, is 5,400 feet above 
the sea, and is placed in a little plain, amidst 
the grandest scenery, near the junction of 
three valleys, each headed by a glacier — the 
Findelen, the Groner and the Zmutt glaciers. 
The grandest object in the views around Zer- 
mat is the Mont Cervin, better known as the 
Matterhorn, which is seen from the village to 
rise in singular beauty and magnificence 
against the sky, of a pyramidal form 14,836 
feet. It is an inaccessible obelisk of rocks, 
but 1,000 feet lower than Mont Blanc. It lifts 
itself from an unbroken line of glaciers, which 
are themselves 11,000 feet above the sea level. 
I set out for Monte Rosa by the way of Riffel- 
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berg, which is the shortest route to avoid 
sleeping on the mountain. The summit is not 
one peak, but an irregular assemblage of pin- 
nacles of rock and ice. It took seven hours 
to go over snow and glaciers to reach the base 
of th« cone forming the summit. A party of 
six tourists, three English, two Germans and 
myself, started with as many guides and 
mules at 2 o'clock in the morning. We got 
along fairly well until the heat of the sun 
«oftened the snow so that the mules broke 
through at nearly every step, which made pro- 
gress slow and keeping in the Saddle very 
painful. The cone was reached at ten. Here 
the real difficulty began. The cone is a very 
steep rock, its hollows filled with ice, and 
though only 500 feet high, required an hour to 
ascend. It was not climbing but a creeping 
and holding on with hands and feet to every 
projecting object, which easily gave way, and 
but for the rope around the body firmly held 
by the guide ahead a foothold would have 
been lost and a precipitous fall the result. On 
reaching the summit, I was totally blind, 
whether from the reflection of the sun on the 
very white snow, pr from the Herculean exer- 
tion of more than an hour, I do not know. I 
was alarmed. The guide assured me that 
blindness is a common feature of such excur- 
sions, but is only of very short duration, which 
proved to be the fact. Soon after I was seized 
with a determination to slide seated on a 
small board down to the foot of the cone, the 



descent of which is as dangerous as the as- 
cent. The able-bodied and determined guide 
prevented my carrying out my plsln of descent, 
which would have been certain death. 

This was my twenty-fifth day of Alpine 
touring, and I became satiated with it. It is 
iwot only the very great physical endurance 
i"\3quired which soon reaches its limits, but 
the absolute denial of any comforts so essen- 
tial to one's well being. I had to post my lug- 
gage from one large place to another. I could 
only take a mackintosh with me on the horse 
and a change of undergarments so frequently 
necessary .was beyond my reach. Not a pound 
of extra weight above your avoirdupois is al- 
lowed. Flannels and heavy garments were 
my daily wear, and a white shirt or collar 
or cuffs were impracticable. Twice in twenty- 
four days I had to purchase new stout gaiters, 
the soles heavily nailed, but which would not 
last more than ten days over these sharp- 
edged rocks. The diet and beds were of the 
most economical and unhygienic character. 
Health and strength does not improve on such 
fare. I had yet much work in view, and only 
a limited time to do it. So I concluded to 
make a final descent from the Alps into the 
plains, where traveling is not so very labor- 
ious. From Zermat I went by mule to Brieg, 
where I bad an interesting adventure. I saw 
ahead of me a cavacade of seven persons, two 
females and five males. I soon overtook a 
woman on foot carrying a large mounted map 
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of Switzerland. She looked very tired and the 
map was a great burden to her. I approached 
her and courteously inquired why she was on 
foot. I also offered her my mule while I 
walked until she was rested. With tears in 
her eyes she at first declined; she either did 
not trust me or was afraid of displeasing the 
family which rode ahead of her, whose maid 
she was. But when I told her that I would 
tell her family, who were English, that I in- 
sisted upon her riding while I preferred to 
foot it for awhile, that shef did not ask the 
favor of me, she accepted. The noon halt was 
soon reached, the calvacade had already dis- 
mounted and ordered luncheon, when they 
saw their maid coming on mule back, while I 
walked by her side and carried the map be- 
sides. An explanation was soon made and ac- 
cepted. We soon became well acquainted. 
This was a well-to-do English family out on a 
vacation. The man was quite a politician, 
and a rabid anti-slavery man, abusing the 
United States for legalizing slavery. I agreed 
with him politically, but I assured him that 
^^The colored race in the United States have 
better times than the majority of laborers in 
England, and the colored domestics, as a rule, 
enjoy all the comforts, sometimes even the 
luxuries of the family. The maids and nurses 
traveling with an American family have a 
seat in the same car on a railroad or stage 
coach and get the same fare as any other 
member of the family. The sale of human be- 
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ings is abhorrent and indefensible, and every 
effort is being made to abolish it. Such a 
sight as I saw today I have never seen and 
cannot be seen in the United States." *'And 
you shall not see it in this family any more," 
chimed in the lady. Sure enough the maid 
was at once provided with a mule. We ex- 
changed cards and met again ten mouths later 
in London. 

From Brieg by stage over the Simplon to 
Domo d'Oesola and Baveno, Baromees Islands 
to Luino by steamer and to Lugano by stage, 
and thence to Porlezza, Menaggio to Oomo, 
the beautiful lake of large extent. The shores 
are studded with cottages and chatelets of 
varied sizes and of picturesque architecture^ 
surrounded with highly cultivated gardens. 
On this extensive lake there was .only one 
diminutive steamer plying once a day, though 
the shores teem with dwellings and people, 
which in the United States would require six 
or eight steamers daily. Nothing else is more 
demonstrative of the activity and enterprise 
of people and nations than the patronage of 
steamers and railways. This part of northern 
Italy is densely populated and apparently 
thrifty, yet traffic seems to be stagnant. Their 
immediate wants are abundantly produced on 
their own meagre and limited acres. A sur- 
plus is not often produced, or of such small 
quantity that it is not brought into the calcu- 
lation of railroad companies. I departed from 
my route to see the Lago Maggiore, with its 



vine-clad hills and extensive gardens, with 
large groves of camelia and japonicas, fairly 
white with their large fragrant flowers, of 
which we only see a few high priced speci- 
mens in this country. I procured a quantity 
of the seeds which I brought home for distri- 
bution among my friends. I then took rail for 
Milan. My passport was demanded before 
reaching the railroad station by a police 
agent, for which a receipt was given and 
which I had to present at the central police 
office next day. I put up at the Hotel de la 
Ville, in the Corso Francesco, where I found 
my trunk awaiting me, which I was very glad 
to see, for I longed for a change of clothes — 
a necessity which I was forced to deny myself 
for twenty-nine days. I enjoyed a tepid bath 
and a shampooing. I gave my attendant not 
only a good fee, but presented him with my 
entire Alpine outfit, for which I had no fur- 
ther use. I had a kind of kodak or camera 
with me on the Alps to take such views as 
struck my fancy. It was a foolish enterprise. 
I was persuaded into it by a dealer in photo- 
graphers materials. I could not carry it on 
horseback or on foot, and I could scarcely 
prevail on my guides to carry it. I had to pay 
them five francs extra for carrying it. They 
deserved the extra fee. To carry a pound or 
two over the mountains requires much, exer- 
tion. However, I took about twenty or thirty 
views, which I presented to a photographer to 
develop. He promised to send me such pic- 
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tures as happened to be well taken, to Vienna. 
I found them there several months later. 

I should have gladly tarried a week longer 
in Milan but time and means forbade. I set 
out for Turin by way of Novara and Vercelli 
by rail. Turin was at that time the capital of 
Italy, the residence of the king and court, 
with but few attractions beside the Royal pal- 
ace, which was open to inspection by liberally 
feeing the janitor. All the rooms were exhib- 
ited except those that were at the moment 
occupied by Victor . Emanuel, Humbert and 
Margarita. Many New York houses are larger 
and handsomer. I was more interested in the 
royal stables, where over a hundred of the 
finest carriage and saddle horses were luxur- 
iantly housed and tenderly cared for. The car- 
riages, harness and saddles elicited my won- 
der and admiration. The most attractive 
place, however, was the museum containing 
the largest and richest collection of Egyptian 
archaeology. The Rosetta stone — the key to 
the hieroglyphic language is there and sacred- 
ly guarded. It is the Mecca of the students of 
Egyptology. I spent many hours in obedience 
to the request and advice of my old friend. 
Prof. Seyffarth, mentioned before, but I did 
not profit much by it. 

I went by rail to Genoa, the important sea- 
port of the Mediterranean, but which had lit- 
tle to attract tourists. I went by rail again to 
Parma, Piaccuza to Bologna, and to Pisa 
without stopping. A halt must be made in 
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this venerable place if only to see the Duomo, 
or Cathedral, which is one of the most re- 
markable monuments of the middle ages, ex- 
hibiting a degree of architectural excellence, 
which has not been approached for centuries; 
both the exterior and interior are magnificent. 
This building has suffered much from the set- 
tling of its foundation. Not a single line in it 
is straight yet its firmness and solidity have 
not been impaired by centuries. The bronze 
doors were modelled in 1602 by Giovanni di 
Bologna. The doors contain in eight panels 
the history of the Virgin from her birth to 
her glorification, also the history of our Lord, 
etc. The extraordinary campanile or bell 
tower, more usually called the ^^Leaning 
Tower," was begun in 1174. It is celebrated 
from the circumstance of its overhanging the 
perpendicular upwards of 13 feet, the result 
of an imperfect foundation. The tower, 179 
feet high,' is cylindrical and consists of eight 
tiers or stories of columns, supporting as 
many arches thus forming eight galleries 
around the tower. It contains the largest bel- 
fry in Italy, with seven bells which are very 
sonorous the largest of which weighs 12,000 
pounds. 

A few hours brought me by rail to Florence, 
and there I had the first tilt with the police. 
I hired a carriage at the railroad station to 
take me to the Hotel Anglesi. I saw a man 
sitting by the driver. On descending at the ho- 
tel the fellow had the assurance to claim a 
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fee, for showing the coachman to the hotel. I 
refused the payment, and he actually called 
the police who said this was the rule. I defied 
the rule and threatened to go to the consul of 
the United States and they promptly desisted. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I must return to Milan, for I have omitted 
to mention the Lombardi School for the Blind, 
which I had been specially charged to see 
on account of its several features which are 
without parallel anywhere. The school oc- 
cupies several large buildings both for men- 
tal and industrial training. It is well appoint- 
ed and richly endowed. The musical depart- 
ment is the most extensive and most complete 
of all the schools I saw in Europe, and in the 
United States. Vocal and instrumental in- 
struction are of the highest giade. The full 
and complete orchestra composed of its stu- 
dents capable of the highest performances, is 
in constant demand for public concerts. Solo- 
ists on mostinstrumentsare to be found among 
them; the performer on the double bass is 
ranked equal to Bottesini. The vocal depart- 
ment has no equal. The soprano of Signorina 
Banfi has no superior, and has been cultivated 
by the best vocal teachers of Milan. Her ap- 
pearance in public at the La Scala is always 
the occasion for a crowded house. She is sent 
for to sing at charity concerts in Florence, 
Venice, Rome and Naples. Queen Victoria 
when on the Riviera invited her to pass days 



with her. Sh6 has decorations from her and 
other crowned heads, and enjoys pensions 
from all. She is also a superior harpist and 
frequently plays concert pieces and solos on 
the harp, or uses the harp or piano as an ac- 
companiment for her singing. She is as mod- 
est as she is grand and good. 

This is the only institution which I visited 
where colors are distinguished by the tactile 
sense. Several quires of variously colored 
papers were placed on the table, eight girls 
and one little boy never failed to find quickly 
the color demanded. They made in my pres- 
ence artificial roses, carnations and camelias 
of various shades. They selected the suitable 
colored papers, cut out the different forms of 
leaves, petals and stems and presented the 
flowers to me. I brought away several dozen 
of these. Some I presented to the different 
schools I visited, some to well-known patrons 
of the blind and kept many for myself as a 
precious souvenir of the Lombardo School 
for the Blind. Hundreds of skeins of worsted 
of various colors were placed before them to 
select from, and on thfe spot they were used 
for embroidering all sorts of patterns. They 
even matched the colors of the worsted which 
I could not do better.- Skeins of silk were 
treated in like manner but not quite as 
promptly and successfully. Such statements 
border on the incredible and I should have 
doubted the truth of them, but they were 



abundantly demonstrated to me. I made a 
full report of it in ♦my pamphlet to the Acad- 
emy of France, of which publication I have 
yet one or two copies, and which created quite 
a sensation among all those interested in the 
education of the blind. I spent nearly a 
whole day in that school. I had to tell them 
all I knew about the schools in the United 
States, and especially the case of the celebrat- 
ed Laura Bridgman, the deaf-mute, blind pupil 
of Boston. 

I shall now take my departure from the rich, 
fertile and historic fields of Lombardy. Walled 
in on the north and west by the majestic 
masses of the Alps and to the south by those 
of the Apennines, these plains owe to the 
mountains not only their fertility, but their 
very existence. The many rills rising from 
the icy summits unite into the sluggish Po. 
Snow and rains fill the water courses with 
rich detritus of the hills, which renews from 
year to year the soil it originally created. A 
genial climate and a grateful soil return to 
the industrious inhabitants ample reward for 
their labor. Rich farms, extensive hamlets, 
towns and cities seem strewn as if they were 
grain from the hand of the sower. The meas- 
ure of bewilderment is full when memory re- 
calls that this garden of Italy has been the 
prize for which from the remotest antiquity 
the nations of Europe have fought. Fort- 
resses of prodigious size and strength are seen 
here and there; besiegers and besieged equally 
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brave and unyielding, succumbed to famine or 
carnage which dyed the waters and fertilized 
the soil with their blood. Only a few years 
before my visit, two mighty nations fought 
for the sovereignty of the land. The fields of 
Magenta and Solferino were drenched with 
blood of the brave French and Austrians. The 
Piedmontese were the silent spectators of this 
battle of the giants. Piedmont alone reaped 
the benefit of it. Lombardy and Venice were 
assigned to them by Napoleon III. It was 
the beginning of the reunion of Italy. Yet 
Italy and Italians ignored their benefactor 
when in 1870, during the Franco-German war, 
they withheld their helping hand. 

To travel over the plains of Lombardy, one 
feels as if he was going through an old fin- 
ished country, a country of the past. All its 
greatness is of bygone days. The progress 
of the age has only feebly touched it. The 
great improvements in every department of 
industry and economic; life are not exhibited 
here as in many other lands. Great dilapida- 
tion of once great estates indicates a retro- 
gressive state of a nation and of a people. 
Large beautiful villas seem to be untenanted 
and neglected. Even in the larger cities, 
palaces are found wholly unoccupied except 
by mere guardians. Treasures of art which 
once adorned them have been sold and re- 
moved to other countries, especially to Eng- 
land and the United States. The innumerable 
great edifices, such as churches and arches 
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would be sold and transported to other coun- 
tries, if only they were transportable. One 
goes there to see — to study the work of the 
past. Beautiful Italy needs a political and 
ecclestiacal metamorphosis to restore its pris- 
tine beauty and excellence. Its division into 
so many little states, subject to so many ex- 
actions, has necessarily impoverished it. 

Tuscany, the once proud province of inde- 
pendent Dukes, is now an integral part of re- 
united Italy. The soil is not as rich now nor 
as well cultivated as that of Lombardy. The 
few great cities are conspicuous more for 
what they were and for what is left of them 
of their former greatness in science and arts, 
especially of the latter. Florence is and will 
ever remain celebrated for her numerous mag- 
nificent churches and her glorious galleries 
of pictures, statues, bronzes and other objects 
of art, which it has taken centuries to create. 
They are the pride and glory of the Tuscans, 
and are now the chief and perhaps the only 
objects which bring tourists to the banks of 
the Arno from alldirections of the compass. 
In itself it is neither a handsome nor a healthy 
city, changes of temperature and general con- 
dition of the atmosphere are more frequent 
and sudden than in any other city in Italy. 
Florence forms an irregular pentagon, divided 
into two unequal portions by the sluggish 
Arno, which is crossed by four substantial 
bridges, but which have suffered great damage 
from freshets. The great attractions are the 
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twelve beautiful churches, of which the Domo 
or Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore is the 
principal. It was designed by Arnolfo, and 
begun in 1294. After his death Giotto con- 
tinued it. Brurielleschi completed the cupola, 
which is the largest dome in the world. It 
served as a model to Michael Angelo for that 
of St. Peter. 

The Palazzo Altovi was of interest to me, be- 
cause there stands the house of Americo Ves- 
pucci, where an inscription preserves the mem- 
ory of a name which has become so celebrated. 

The Palazzo Buanarottin in the via Ghebel- 
lina, the house of Michael Angelo, is one of 
the most interesting dwellings in Florence. 
The family still exists and have preserved 
the residence pf their kinsman inviolate. Not 
only is the international arrangement retained, 
but a great portion of the furniture continues 
to occupy its original position. It is shown 
to visitors on Thursdays. There are several 
paintings of his own, and many of other dis- 
tinguished artists. Many drawings and de- 
signs of subsequent pictures and structures 
are hung around the walls of the saloon; his 
walking stick, crutches, writing table and 
even his drawers and old slippers are preserv- 
ed as precious relics. There are also many 
manuscripts, oil flasks, paint cups, and small 
models in wax. 

The Casa di Dante has an interest as the 
spot of Dante's birth, although retaining no 
trace of antiquity. 
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TAe Uffizzi Gallery is open daily except 
Sundays. This celebrated collection of art is 
perhaps the richest and most varied of them 
all, though less extensive than the Vatican 
and the Louvre in some of its departments. 
It is contained in the upper stories of the 
Uffizzi, a fine and vast building for the public 
tribunals, which also contains the Maglia- 
bethian Library and the Medician Archives. 

The five works of sculpture collected in the 
Tribune are sufficient in themselves to confer 
fame to any museum of art. These are: 

1, Venus di Medici; 2, The Apollino; 3, 
The Dancing Faun; 4, The Lottatori or Wrest- 
lers; 5, L'Arrotino (the slave whetting his 
knife). 

Here may be found a very valuable collec- 
tion of medals and coins which are classified 
according to their countries and chronologi- 
cally arranged without reference either to 
metal or size. I purchased a small case of 
reproductions of them for 100 lire, and pre- 
sented it to our Mercantile Library. It occu- 
pied a prominent place for many years, but 
J have seen nothing of it since the removal 
to the new building. 

The Pitti palace is or rather was the resi- 
dence of the sovereign. The chief attraction 
in it is the collection of pictures which, formed 
somewhat later than the Uffizzi gallery, has 
become the finer of the two. The galleries are 
open daily and are most comfortably and sump- 
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tuously furnished. They consist of a series 
of splendid apartments, the ceilings of which 
were painted in fresco by Cortona in 1640, 
but which still look fresh and clean. There is 
the Hall of Venus, the Hall of Apollo, Hall of 
Mars, Hall of Jupiter, of Saturn and of the 
Iliad; the Stufa, an elegant cabinet with alle- 
gories allusive to the four ages of man, the 
four ages of the world; Hall of Ulysses, of 
Prometheus and of Flora. 

The private library of the Grand Duke con- 
tains upwards of sixty thousand volumes, be- 
side manuscripts which are extensive and val- 
uable. The greater portion of the manuscripts 
of Galileo are preserved there. 

The museum of natural history and the as- 
tronomical observatory which join the Pitti 
palace are the result of the pursuits of the 
Medici' who encouraged experimental science. 

It was my good fortune to meet at the hotel 
Mss Crawford, daughter of. the celebrated 
Boston sculptor, Crawford, who had just 
died. He made his home in Rome. His 
widow has a handsome villa near Rome 
and also an atelier where she continues 
to work in order to finish the large orders 
her husband had from home. Mis^ Crawford 
was accompanied by her governess. Miss Page, 
and her uncle. The late Mr. Crawford was a 
sculptor of very high repute. Mr. Story and 
Miss Hosmer were also then living in Rome 
and occupied a high rank as sculptors. 
Their ateliers were worth seeing and 
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were liberally patronized, chiefly by Amer- 
icans. In the studio of Mr. Crawford 
I saw the finished models in plaster 
of paris of the two beautiful bronze gates or 
doors for the capitol at Washington. They 
are faithful copies of the celebrated bronze 
doors of the Duomo or the Baptistry of Flor- 
ence. The Congress of the United States ap- 
propriated fifty thousand dollars, if I remem- 
ber rightly, for their purchase. The plan is 
the same, but the figures and groups on them 
represent colonial and historical events of the 
United States, while those in Florence repre- 
sent Biblical history. Mr. Crawford died be- 
fore he had finished the models. His widow 
was authorized to carry out the contract with 
the United States. These beautiful gates were 
cast in bronze by Miller in Munich, Bavaria. 
Two years later they were swung oh their 
hinges in the Capitol at Washin'gton. They 
gave entire satisfaction. They are now objects 
of admiration to all who visit our National 
Capitol. Mrs. Crawford was very courteous 
to me, thanks to the letters of her pretty 
daughter and the brilliant Miss Page. I do 
not know whether Mrs. Crawford ever return- 
ed to the United States. She stated to me that 
her late husband had orders enough to have 
kept him occupied several years. She intend- 
ed to fill them and perhaps take others. This 
digression may not be in the proper place, but 
it just crossed my mind and I put it down lest 
I might not think of it again. Miss Page and 
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Miss Crawford spoke Italian well and went 
to Florence for a specific purpose, namely, to 
study an especial school of sculpture. They 
would stand or walk around a statue by the 
hour, study it from every direction. I of 
course could not be with them, but we met at 
table at the hotel. Their artistic knowledge 
and conversation was very valuable to me. 
They expected to remain a month in Florence. 
I limited myself to five days. However, we 
visited together the tomb of Galileo in the 
church of Santa Croce in Florence. This great 
martyred scientist, Galileo, was born in Pisa, 
February 14, 1564. He was the inventor o 
the proportional compasses and of the ther- 
mometer and perfected the telescope. He it 
was who after Copernicus, first and positively 
declared: *^The earth moves and the sun 
stands still," which was contrary to the knowl- 
edge of astronomy then prevailing and against 
the teaching and belief of the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church. He was persecuted, tortured 
and martyred in order to force a retraction 
from him. The terror and suffering was so 
great that his persecutors came very near suc- 
ceeding, but when on the rack he exclaimed, 
"Yet the earth moves." He died aged 73, Jan- 
uary 9, 1642, the year of the birth of Sir Isaac 
Newton. His fame is established, his portion 
is immortality. His burial place is not con- 
spicuous, yet it is visited and worshiped by 
posterity. Galileo lived several years after 
having escaped with his life from the hands 
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of his ecclesiastical tormentors. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany took him under his protec- 
tion and assigned to him a home at Arcetri in 
the Florentine hills. He worked and studied 
there until he lost his sight, when the Duke 
took him to Florence, where he died. His 
house in Arcetri is very dilapidated. All sorts 
of physical instruments are scattered about — 
"as he left them," the janitor said — ^but some 
allowance must be made for this assertion. 
The visit was unsatisfactory and tedious. I 
I had to terminate my stay in Florence, and 
returned to Pisa and took the steamer to Li- 
vorno or Leghorn, thence to Civita Vecchia, 
the port of Bome and from there by rail to 
Rome. 

I arrived in the ancient city on Sunday 
and was shocked to see on the roof of the rail- 
road station a very large number of roofers 
or slaters engaged in covering it. I saw 
that the sacredness of the Sabbath was not 
much respected in the Capital of Christen- 
dom, under the very eye of the Pontiff. All 
the work in and around the building was 
carried on as on a week day. I put up at 
the Hotel de L'Angleterre for one day; then I 
engaged apartments in via Babnino and took 
my meals in whatever part of the city I hap- 
pened to be. I engaged at once an intelligent 
courier or cicisber as a guide and interpreter 
at 10 francs a day. He spoke French and 
Italian well but not English. He knew Rome 
as well as any resident; he was very intelli- 
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gent, well versed in ancient and modern his- 
tory and was consequently a very great help. 
I engaged a cab also at 10 francs a day. I 
could get over ground quickly and not waste 
my time in walking over great distances, 
which would have been exhausting and per- 
haps dangerous in August. After leaving my 
passport with the police and getting a receipt 
for it, I went to the American Minister. The 
American Legation had not as yet been trans- 
ferred from Florence. The American Consul 
was temporarily representing him. He was a 
courteous and attentive gentleman who saw 
to it that I was properly lodged and that I 
had a reliable courier. He at once asked me 
whether I was desirous of having an audience 
with His Holiness, the Pope, remarking that 
there was no public audience in the summer 
months, but he would try to secure an espe- 
cial one for me. I had nothing especial to say 
to or ask of the Pope, and therefore I did not 
see the propriety of such a step. But he made 
light of it, assured me that the Pope likes to 
be called on and especially by Americans. 
Even my not belonging to the Catholic Church 
did not seem to deter him from making an 
attempt, so I consented to abide by whatever 
the result of his application would be, and 
behold, three days later he received notice 
that I might have the honor of a presentation 
on the 17th of August at 11 o'clock a. m. I 
was more embarrassed than pleased, for I had 
absolutely nothing to say to the Pope at a 
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private audience. But it was now fixed and 
unalterable. 

Early next day my courier and cab were at 
the door and we took a general run over the 
city to get a fair idea of its appearance and 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
streets, squares, palaces, churches and monu- 
ments. The streets are narrow and crooked, 
paved with cobble stones; sidewalks narrow 
and on a level with the carriage way. Large 
stately edifices alternated with very plain 
houses. Monuments without number, some 
very antique yet w6ll preserved, others mod- 
ern and of no particular merit; very extensive 
fountains in most of the open squares and on 
the wide streets, having large figures from 
which many streams of pure, cool, crystal 
water flowed into very artistic and elaborate 
stone basins. There are nearly as many stat- 
lies representing mythological subjects as 
there are representing Christian ones. We 
took a hurried view of the Roman Forum, of 
the Pincian Hills and gardens, crossed the 
Tiber by several of the stone bridges reserv- 
ing for future days the inspection and explor- 
ation of interior Rome. 

Ecclesiastics and nuns were very numer- 
ous. It seemed they constituted ten per cent 
of the entire population, They went about 
attired in the garb of their respective orders. 
No attention or respect was paid to them. 
They were passed by or jostled regardless 
of their priestly robes, of which there were 
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many varieties; some very sombre, others 
burlesque. The street gamins frequently made 
sport of them. We are apt to lose respect 
for too familiar objects. Thus meeting even a 
Cardinal who is styled a Prince of the Church, 
in his peculiar carriage with liveried attend- 
ants, himself dressed in crimson cassock and 
red beretta do^s not excite the least atten- 
tion, though His Eminence bows and seems 
to give his blessing to the passers. It appears 
to me almost impossible for any one not deep- 
ly imbued with religious convictions to be- 
come converted to any church in Rome, wheth- 
er Catholic or Protestant.* One becomes sur- 
feited with churches and sacred monuments 
in Rome. Something must be left for the 
mind to penetrate, and the heart to feel in 
order to arouse religious feelings. Visible 
emblems of faith is not faith, it is a demonstra- 
tion not always leading to conviction. Visit- 
ing so many sacred edifices with their serines 
of holy objects left me absolutely callous, 
wholly indifferent to the spiritual instruction 
they intended to impart. Rome would make 
the most ardent devotee a skeptic. The sanc- 
tum is profaned without calling forth a re- 
monstrance or rebuke. Persons pass through 
a church carrying big parcels, instead of going 
around it on the outside in order to save dis- 
tance, and this while mass is being read at 
one or more altars. My guide frequently walk- 
ed in or through the church with me pointing 
out or explaining important and interesting 
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objects within a few feet of the ofHciating 
priest at the altar. Such is the indifference 
manifested to sacred objects, due entirely to 
their surplussage, which deprives them of the 
reverence they receive elsewhere. 

It would be a presumptions and vain at- 
tempt for me to describe St. Peter's basilica. 

I visited St. Peter's again and again. I 
witnessed Pope Pius IX celebrating mass 
therein, surrounded by all the dignitaries of 
the Catholic hierarchy. He was carried on a 
gilded throne on the shoulders of sixteen 
guard nobles. He drove to the church in a 
gilded carriage drawn by eight jet black horses 
surrounded by the guard noble, all six-footers 
in very rich uniform, accompanied by twenty- 
four cardinals, all in rich canonicals. He was 
visible to all through the very large plate 
glass, dressed in pontificals with the triple 
crown. I saw him to my entire satisfaction 
and I would have gladly cancelled my prospec- 
tive audience. 

One day I determined to ascend the dome 
and get into the copper ball to the foot of the 
cross, to the very top of the lantern, from 
whence the view of Rome and the environs is 
the finest. The stairs between the two domes 
lead to the lantern; a narrow, vertical ladder 
leads up to the ball, which will hold eight 
persons. The interior of the ball is as hot as 
an oven and a few minutes stay in it is as 
much as one can endure. An Englishman of 
our party became dizzy and fainted, and fell 



against the top of the ladder, blocking and 
incarcerating our whole party in the highly 
rarified air of the globe. Paul, my guide, 
dragged him down the ladder feet foremost 
to the first landing, where respirable air could 
be had. The Englishman soon revived, but 
his head was badly bumped by the rungs of 
the ladder. Paul saved his life and also those 
of the whole party. A few minutes more in 
the ball would have produced a like effect 
on us all. The view from the small windows 
in the ball were very extensive and beautiful. 
People in the streets did not appear larger 
than infants. Paul got 100 francs from the 
Englishman. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Though I do not pretend to possess the least 
knowledge of or an especial taste for painting, 
yet I gave two days to the Sixtine Chapel. I 
could not tear myself away. Paul, my faith- 
ful guide, procured a kind of reclining chair 
for me, for which I paid 10 lires. I could as- 
sume a recumbent position to look at the 
glorious ceiling without having my neck on 
the stretch all the time. A living biblical 
history was before my eyes. The most import- 
ant events of the Old and New Testaments 
were brought before me by animated creations. 
I was so impressed that I saw them look at 
me, speak to me, beckon to me. I looked fixed- 
ly on some of the figures, hoping that I would 
hear what they said. The figure of Eve filled 
my heart with rapture, for I beheld the most 
perfect form of beauty. The student of Holy 
Writ will find that those painters understood 
the spirit and the essence of the Bible well, 
and much better than it is being expounded 
from many of the thousands of pulpits. This 
chapel is worth a long visit to Rome, to miss 
seeing it is an unpardonable blunder. 

In the Vatican Museum is Murillo^s Marriage 
of St. Catherine to the Infant Christ a lovely 
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picture; a copy of which by Guercino, I pur- 
chased for 2,000 francs, had it shipped to St. 
Louis and it is in our parlor now, and after 
my death will be placed as an altar piece in 
the chapel of the St. Louis MuUanphy Hospi- 
tal in charge of the Sisters of Charity. 

Paul, my guide, was much surprised when 
I informed him that I was going to visit the 
charities, hospitals, schools and prisons. '^You 
did not see one tithe of the churches, museums 
and art galleries." I knew it, and told him 
these could be seen if time permitted, but the 
others must be seen first. '*! have acted as 
guide thirty years to tourists and no one ever 
wanted to see any of these places. However, 
I can take you to any one or all of them." He 
was rather pleased with the prospective 
change of his daily route. 

Few cities are so distinguished for their 
institutions of public charity as is Rome, and 
in none are the hospitals more magnificently 
situated and endowed with more princely 
liberality. But instead of being placed under 
one governing board, as in Paris, each is un- 
der separate management; a system always 
fraught. with robbery and abuses. The hospi- 
tals have a capacity of five thousand beds. 
I did not visit all, since those I did visit did 
not impress me favorably. They were chiefly 
under ecclesiastic rule. The late Princess Do- 
ris introduced into them those admirable wo- 
men, the Sisters of Charity, whose services 
have brought about a complete revolution in 
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what may be called the domestic management. 
As medical schools they are inferior to those 
of Milan and Florence. As a rule they are clean 
and well ventilated, owing to the very large 
wards, which generally converge towards a 
center, where an altar stands under a dome, 
which facilitates ventilation. In large wards 
the service is easier and more economical. 

The greatest hospital is the Santo Spirito on 
the right bank of the Tiber, near St. Peter's 
It was founded in the twelfth century; it has 
gone on increasing, and is now a small town 
in itself. It is very richly endowed, is only 
for male patients and has large clinical wards. 
All diseases are treated; the inmates averag- 
ing fifteen thousand a year, with a mortality 
of 8 per cent. It has a small medical library, 
and a pathologic cabinet. 

There is connected with the Santo Spirito a 
foundling hospital containing upwards of 
three thousand children — nearly eight hun- 
dred are received annually. The mortality is 
37 per cent. What a contrast between Santo 
Spirito in Rome and the hospital Beneficienzia 
in Havana! In Bome the nurslings are sent 
out in the country to nurse; in Havana an es- 
pecial wet nurse is kept for every child, hence 
the nurslings are almost all raised, sometimes 
not a death occurring in a year. 

The Lunatic Asylum — Manicomio — is also a 
part of the Santo Spirito Hospital. The sight 
which met my eyes there was shocking in the 
extreme. It was overcrowded to suffocation, 
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and necessarily filthy. I saw hundreds of pa- 
tients under mechanical restraint, held and 
fastened to pillars and posts by straps of 
leather or by cords and chains, many stretch- 
ed and tied to the naked floor, exposed to the 
fierce burning rays of an August sun and 
covered with files and devoured by vermin. 
I was very indignant and angered. "Is this 
charity!" I exclaimed, "to throw these wretch- 
es into the Tiber would be as merciful as this. 
It is nothing less than a ferocious barbarity, a 
disgrace to the capital of Christendom. Such 
acts would shame the savage Indians, and 
should not be permitted in a civilized coun- 
try." The monk who led us about crossed 
himself again and again at my outburst of 
indignation and rage, but said nothing. I did 
not want to see any more. I left. My guide 
thought my language rather imprudent, 
though just. 

The Hospital of San Michele is an immense 
establishment for industrial purposes. It is 
for both sexes. It is also a house of correction 
for male and female juvenile offenders, and 
has schools of industrial and fine arts, in 
which drawing, painting, sculpture, etc., are 
taught. In the industrial department upwards 
of eight hundred persons are taught tailoring, 
shoemaking, carpentering, tinning, etc. It is 
in charge of the venerable novogenarian, Car- 
dinal Totsi, who is president de jure, but Mon- 
seigneur Millello, a chamberlain to the Pope, 
was the president de facto. A most charming 



man, whose courtesies and instructive attend- 
ance are a pleasant memory. A few interest- 
ing episodes are connected with my visit to 
San Michele. Around a large, oblong marble 
basin, through which a large stream of Tiber 
water is conducted, over one hundred women 
stood, doing the laundry for the whole of San 
Michele. It excited my risibles. I said to 
Millello, all this laundry could be done by 
ten women in one day and much better. The 
clothes could be dried, mangled or ironed, 
which was not done here at all. He looked 
rather incredulously at me, and gently asked 
for an explanation. I gave him the first in- 
formation concerning an American laundry. 
I described it to the best of my knowledge. 
If I had told him of the discovery of a new 
continent he would not have been more amaz- 
ed. "We must and we will have an American 
laundry. A five horse-power steam engine 
must come with it, which will furnish power 
for other parts of San Mchele, where I see it 
would do much good. But how and where are 
we to get one?" he enthusiastically asked. 
"You need only to advertise for it in any one 
of our large American cities, and bids will 
come in from many manufacturers." "I shall 
speak to the Cardinal about it, J am almost 
sure he will get one at once." He withdrew 
and left me in the^- hands of the secretary, 
who took me to other parts of this gigantic 
establishment. We reached the department 
of sculpture where they were engaged in erect- 
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ing a pure white marble altar for a church in 
San Francisco, and a much more elaborate 
one for Rio Janeiro, Brazil, which latter I 
was told would require eighteen months of 
labor for its completion. Women were engaged 
in making rich altar vestments for the two 
churches, worth from $20,000 to |25,000. Soon 
Millello joined us again. He had seen Cardi- 
nal Tosti, who became quite enthusiastic about 
the American laundry. We brought an invita- 
tion from his eminence to dejeuner a la four- 
chette at 11 next day, and said that he would 
send his carriage for me. I accepted the invi- 
tation, but declined the carriage, as I did not 
know where I would be during the preceding 
hours. I was punctual next day. The dejeuner 
was plain enough: eggs, macaroni with cheese, 
wine and chocolate. I wrote out an advertise- 
ment in English, and with a draft from the 
Bank of Rome of f 1,000, as earnest money, I 
sent it to my friend. Dr. John B. Chaplin, in 
Philadelphia. I learned afterwards that he 
had received many bids. The successful bidder 
went to Rome, set up the laundry, and re- 
mained several months to give instruction on 
its manipulation, until it gave entire satisfac- 
tion. Millello presented me with his report 
and description of San Michele which I value 
very highly. 

Before proceeding with my itinerary ini 
Rome, I shall attempt to state briefly the 
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strangest episode of my life, namely my pri- 
vate audience with Pope Pius IX. As related 
above upon my arrival in Rome, the American 
Consul suggested that I should try to obtain 
an audience with the Pope. I told him that it 
would be idle curiosity on my part to see the 
Pope. If I should see him by chance some- 
where I would be satisfied. A pri- 
vate audience with a potentate is 
a much graver affair than is usual- 
ly supposed. Reporters and interviewers are 
apt to assign motives which were never enter- 
tained and report statements which were nev- 
er made. So I enjoined Paul, my guide, to 
keep the prospective audience a secret, and 
assist me quietly in making the necessary prep- 
aration. With the notice that an audience 
would be granted on August 17, 1860, at 11 
o'clock a. m., came a printed letter prescribing 
the necessary attire, which was: black dress 
coat, vest and pants, pumps with white stock- 
ings, white necktie, silk hat, no gloves. I had 
to purchase the pumps and necktie. Paul ex- 
changed his silk for my low traveling hat. At 
10:30 I was ushered into a very large saloon, 
exquisitely beautiful and abounding in ob- 
jects of art of every description. Upwards of 
a dozen chamberlains were moving about in a 
quiet manner. One approached me with a 
gilded portfolio in hand and with a profound 
obeisance solicited the registering of my name, 
country, age, and calling. A moment later 
another chamberlain came with a big book 
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in hand, inquiring as to the object of my in- 
terview, or rather my business with the 
Pope. My answer was that I had no business 
with the Pope, and my only object was to pay 
my personal respects to His Holiness. He 
shook his head, rather doubting what I said. 
A third one came with another book, asked for 
my religious belief. "Why that question?" I 
asked. "Simply because if you are a Catholic 
you are required to kneel and kiss the toe of 
His Holiness, but if you are not a Catholic, 
this ceremony is dispensed with." He had 
hardly finished the explanation when the ring- 
ing of a little bell was heard. I was conduct- 
ed by the chamberlains to the audience room 
and ushered into the presence of the ven- 
erable sage and saintly Pope Pius IX. I made 
a very profound bow, and maintained that at- 
titude, until he graciously held out his left 
hand and I kissed the jeweled cross on his 
ring finger. He sat in a plain 8x10 room in 
a comfortable arm chair, beside a small wood- 
en table upon which stood a golden crucifix 
with Christ in ivory. Adjacent to it was a 
very large square snuff box, into which the 
fingers of the right hand were plunged every 
minute or two, and a large pinch of snuff taken 
out and carried to his nostrils, of which only a 
small quantity found its way into the nose; 
most of it dropped out and was scattered upon 
his white soutane. He began the conversa- 
tion, first in Italian, but soon changed to 
French. "You are the tourist who visits our 
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charities, which other tohrists neglect or are 
ignorant of. You are the one also who ex- 
pressed himself very cefisoriously in some of 
them." I felt cold chills creeping down my 
back, not knowing to what this might lead. 
He looked so gently, meekly and benignly on 
me that I took courage. I replied: 'TTour Holi- 
ness, it was at the Itfanicomio, where I was so 
provoked to indignation and rage at what I 
saw, that I could not repress my feelings and 
gave utterance to words which I regret, and 
for which I am sincerely sorry." He shook his 
head approvingly and explained why it was so. 
He stated with a sigh and melancholy expres- 
sion suffusing his countenance, that Garibaldi 
and his hordes had invaded the pontifical 
state, captured Peruggio, opened the Asylum, 
liberated the demented inmates, set them 
adrift and made barracks of the building for 
his own wild hordes. Providence and good 
people brought these unfortunates to Rome, 
where they were housed in the already close 
quarters of the Manicomio; but endangering 
by their unexpected presence the lives of the 
old inmates as well as their own — a condition 
which, however, will not last much longer, 
provisions are being made for their accommo- 
dation at Alboni. The tone in which he said 
this sounded rather apologetic than otherwise. 
I felt quickly quite at ease in his august pres- 
ence. Conversation drifted to the United 
States, and all he knew of St. Louis was that 
it was the home of the late Bishop Rosatti, 
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his classmate, whom he still remembered. He 
desired me to feel his pulse, and to tell him 
whether I thought he might live two more 
years. I felt it; found it vigorous and other- 
wise normal and told him that he might live 
many more than two years. "That is impossi- 
ble, this is the 23rd year of my pontificate, and 
none could survive the time of the pontificate 
of St. Peter, the first pontiff, which was twen- 
ty-five years." I did not join him in that belief, 
and told him that the exception might begin 
with him, provided he would cease to use 
those enormous quantities of snuff, at which 
he laughed heartily. 

Prince Barbarino was announced and Pius 
terminated the audience by giving me his 
blessing, and holding out his hand to kiss. 
While doing that he condescended to express 
his willingness to bless any relics or other 
sacred objects I might have collected in Kome. 
I bowed myself out, stepping backwards while 
doing so. Paul was prepared for the kind 
offer of His Holiness. He had a small tray 
of trifling objects, mementoes of Rome, and 
also the picture of Murillo, not framed, which 
received the Pope's blessing as soon as Prince 
Barbarino withdrew. 

Thus ended one of the most memorable 
events in my life. Very few, and only exalted 
personages are admitted to a private audi- 
ence of a Pope. That such an honor should 
come to me, a humble, unpresuming and un- 
pretentious individual is unaccountable, and 
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this, too, when I had nothing especial to com- 
municate or to ask. Now since I have become 
a member of the Catholic church, I look back 
upon that day's events with awe, and with 
thankfulness that I have been the recipient 
of blessings from the Pope's own hand. Such 
was the benignty of countenance and his lan- 
guage and manner, that I was made to feel at 
perfect ease in the exalted presence of His 
Holiness — the Vicegerent of Christ. The con- 
versation was in French, with a few Latin 
phrases. It became known in Borne immedi- 
ately, and I became a "somebody." The papers 
at home got wind of it and were curious to 
know all the details. A letter of mine to my 
friends in St. Louis gave an account of it, 
which was published in one or more of the 
Sunday papers. 

I have already passed the scope of my origi- 
nal design of these reminiscences. I must has- 
ten to get out of modem Rome, or Rome as it 
is, in order to roam about in and among the 
ruins of ancient Rome, or imperial Rome, of 
which many imperishable relics are yet in 
existence. 

The studios of artists are worth visiting. 
Almost every civilized nation has its represen- 
tative. Of Americans, the ateliers of Gibson, 
Story, Power, Hosmer and Crawford were the 
most interesting. They were liberally patron- 
ized not only by their own countrymen, but by 
many from other countries. 

The Academies, of Arts are founded, main- 
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tained and endowed by various nations, whose 
names they assume and under whose special 
protection they are. Ambitious art students 
find free lodgment, fare and tuition, but only 
after successful competition. Their candidacy 
must be authorized by their own State and 
country. The academies are well filled by stu- 
dents of both sexes. They are the source from 
which the teachers in our schools are drawn. 
The Academy of France ranks higher than 
that of the United States, next come Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Russia and almost lastly 
Great Britain. They train with assiduous 
care. A diploma from the Roman academies 
is a badge of honor and a guarantee of skill. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

My brief sojourn of thirty-three days in 
Rome will remain indelibly impressed upon 
my mind. While intellectually instructive, it 
was physically exhausting. I tried to accom- 
plish in one month that to which a whole 
year should have been given. From very early 
in the morning until sunset I was going and 
doing, much to the amazement and against 
the warning of my excellent guide Paul. 
Roman fare did not suit my taste and my 
stomach. My nights were disturbed by the 
ever-present and unavoidable fleas, the pest of ' 
Italy. I had to get up two and three times a 
night and sponge myself with cold water to 
cool off the irritation caused by the fleas. 
There was no escape from them. The large 
amount of garlic in the food deranged my di- 
gestion. I was twice on the eve of a severe 
spell of sickness. One day I saw in the piazza 
del Popolo, a market woman who had a half 
dozen good-looking tomatoes. I bought the 
whole stock, much to the bewilderment of 
Paul and other spectators. "What are you 
going to do with them?'' he asked. "I am 
going to eat them." I took them to the hotel, 
ordered dinner, asked for French mayonaise, 
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sliced and dressed the tomatoes with it and 
ate them with a greater relish than any other 
food I had tasted in Rome. Paul followed my 
example with equal satisfaction. I did not 
nptice until then the door of the dining room 
literally jammed with spectators to witness 
my tomato performance. They are regarded 
as a vile food, fit only for pigs. I had them 
every day after that. I also had a slight at- 
tack of the punic or marsh fever, though I 
was never out of doors after dark. I con- 
cluded to leave Rome at once. My mind, my 
eyes and my legs needed a physical change, 
and perhaps a rest. So I parted with Paul as 
with an old friend, went by rail again to Civita 
Vecchia and took the French Messagerie 
steamer to Naples. A sea voyage of forty 
hours on the Mediterranean is very recuperat- 
ing. There was no room to be had in the cabin, 
so I had a couch made up on a reclining chair 
on deck, with the starry sky as my canopy and 
no fleas for my companions. Such a sound, 
refres|hing sleep I never enjoyed before. It 
told on me at once. I was ready for new work. 
As soon as land came in sight the journey 
grew in interest. With a binocular field glass 
in hand I could see great distances well. We 
passed highly cultivated islands without num- 
ber. As the Sicilian shores were approached, 
hamlets hove in sight, with rich villas now and 
then. The ocean was smooth as a mirror; we 
glided along speedily — only too speedily for 
my taste and enjoyment. I knew we were 
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nearing the glorious, unrivalled Bay of Naples 
the terminus of this delightful voyage. But 
there I met with disappointment. Knowing 
that this was the largest harbor on either con- 
tinent, I hoped to see it filled with sails from 
all nations, and the navies of the maritime 
world, but it was absolutely empty. Only a 
few months before Garibaldi had captured 
Sicily and diverted commerce from Naples. It 
had not as yet recovered from the stroke. 

Thus far I had mot been obliged to draw 
upon my letter of credit. The ready money 
I had taken with me had sufficed. When I 
reached London I converted all the American 
money into notes of the Bank of England, of 
the denominatiom of five pounds sterling each, 
which command a premium everywhere, in 
hotels or shops. I carried one hundred and 
forty pounds in my pocket. I left my auto- 
graph at the Bank- of England, for every bill 
I paid out had to be endorsed by me. All 
English bank bills go back to the mother bank 
and are never reissued. I knew if any of my 
bills which were recorded should come back 
without my endorsement they would be held 
and not paid. So my bills were always se- 
cured against loss, whether by theft or other- 
wise, the premium averaged 2 to 4 per cent. 
Letters of credit had always to be discounted, 
and were only payable in certain places and 
frequently caused inconvenience. 

On the day of my departure from Rome I 
had to go to the police court for my passport 



and have it vised for Sicily. In the court room 
I heard very loud talking in English, profusely 
tinctured with profanity. The police did not 
understand a word of it. I politely volun- 
teered to interpret, which offer was thankfully 
accepted by both parties. I soon learned that 
the vulgar swearer was an Ohioan wanting his 
passport. He thought the police were damned 
asses not to speak or understand plain En- 
glish, which even little children in his country 
understood, and there was no excuse for such 
ignorance. His affairs were soon settled. I 
asked him how long he had been in Rome and 
what he had seen. He had been in Rome three 
days, had seen everything in those crooked 
streets and had had enough of it, and now was 
ready to go straight home. I told him I had 
been there more than a^month and had not 
seen one tithe worth seeing, but I had to leave, 
as my time was up. Then I inquired whether 
he had seen the Vatican. "The Vatican! Who 
is he?" I explained that the Vatican was the 
house in which the Pope lived and that it was 
much larger than any house in Ohio. "Well, I 
am unwilling to spend five dollars to see the 
Pope." "Go and try; five dollars would be ac- 
ceptable to the Pope just now." We parted, I 
for the steamer, and he — 

I met several other Ohio parties, one con- 
sisting of a judge, a clergyman, a doctor and 
a merchant. A gay and jolly set they were. 
We met in Cologne first. I had seen the great 
dome and half the city when I returned to the 
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hotel for dinner. The Ohio quartette had just 
gotten up, though it had been agreed that we 
would msike the excursions conjointly. They 
were sound asleep when I started out in the 
morning. "Is this the way you intend to 
travel?" I asked. "We travel for rest, not for 
work." I met them in Rome on my arrival, 
and they were about departing. "Where have 
you been all this time?" "We went through 
Switzerland by rail and have been here five 
days, and now we are going to Paris to rest 
again and get away from the fleas." 

My advent in Naples was rather inoppor- 
tune. It happened to be only a very short time 
after its invasion and capture by Garibaldi. 
He and his motley horde of followers were in 
possession of the city, which was under mar- 
tial law, and ruled rudely by the undisciplined 
filibusters. They had occupied all the palaces 
and all the state' and municipal buildings, 
which they had vandalized in a pitiful manner. 
All the hotels were closed, so were also most 
of the mercantile and industrial establish- 
ments, except perhaps the macaroni factories, 
for millions of yards of macaroni were hung 
out to dry in the most dusty and filthy streets. 
The streets were unswept, abounding with laz- 
zaroni or badly uniformed Garibaldians. It 
was very difficult to get a decent lodging place, 
and more difficult to get a decent meal. Every- 
thing seemed to be confusion and disorder. 
Only the churches, hospitals and the great 
Museum Burbonico were open to inspection. 



None were admitted to the many palaces and 
villas. Royalty and its adherents were fugi- 
tives and the priests and religious sisters held 
in derision. Church services were conducted, 
though rather only in an informal manner. 
But for my determination to see the celebrated 
environs of Naples I should have left immedi- 
ately. 

There are about sixty hospitals in Naples; 
those for males were all filled with sick and 
wounded soldiers. There I had the first inkling 
of military surgery and of hospital work in 
time of war. Here all was impromptu — ^ 
emergency work — yet much bold, skillful 
surgery was performed by young, untrained 
and inexperienced surgeons. The treacherous 
stiletto did more wounding than this bayonet. 
, I saw only four or five of the most promi- 
nent churches, whose architecture and artistic 
exterior finishings and interior fittings were 
in keeping with the rich and costly designs of 
the founders. I attended high mass on Sun- 
day in St. Dominico Maggiore. The entire 
space between the colonade of the portico and 
the vestibule even on the marble steps was 
filled with peddlers hawking and calling out 
loudly their wares to the entering and depart- 
ing worshippers, importuning and harassing 
everybody* in a shocking manner. Their loud 
calls could be distinctly heard very near the 
high altar. 

The ceiling of the vestibule had a beautiful 
fresco painting representing "Christ entering 
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the temple, upsetting the tables of the money 
lenders and driving the dealers out of the 
temple with a cord in His sacred hand." When 
one of these vociferating peddlers seized me 
by the arm, trying to force me to purchase, 
1 pointed out the picture in the ceiling to him. 
He gave it a contemptuous look and a derisory 
laugh and went on hawking as usual. No- 
where else have I witnessed such scenes. 
Never have I felt such pity and contempt for 
degraded humanity. They have the elements 
of the bravos in them, fearing neither God nor 
man. 

The Museo Burbonico was the only public 
institution open from 9 to 2. Fees were numer- 
ous; the custodian of every department ex- 
pected to be paid. 

It would take weeks to make an instructivie 
inspection of the vast museum^ for which I 
had neither the time nor the opportunity. The 
custodians were evidently not used to or were 
unacquainted with their duties. The war 
made great changes among the employees of 
the museum, who, unless they are well trained, 
are of very little use to the visitors. The little 
I saw of this museum only whetted my appe- 
tite to see more of it, but I had to leave it un- 
gratified. The drives and rides in the immedi- 
ate environs of Naples were more to my liking 
and I indulged in them liberally. I visited the 
Tomb of Virgil, the Capodmonte, Portici, 
Herculaneum, Torre del Greco and Pompeii. 
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The last I shall refer to again after my ascent 
of Vesuvius. 

^ The Vesuvius is one of the most active vol- 
canoes. In 63 A. D., during the reign of Nero, 
the mountain began for the first time to give 
signs that the volcanic fire was returning to 
its ancient channel. In February the whole 
neighborhood was convulsed by an earthquake 
which threw down a great part of Herculan- 
eum and Pompeii. In 64 another earthquake- 
occurred which injured Naples and destroyed 
the theater where Nero had been acting a few 
minutes before. The first great eruption oc- 
curred on the 24th day of August, 79, during 
the reign of Titus, which destroyed Pompeii 
and Herculaneum and caused the death of the 
elder Pliny, the naturalist. It appeared that 
no lava flowed from the crater on this 
occasion, only ashes, red hot stones and loose 
fragments of volcanic material being ejected, 
which covered and smothered Pompeii. The 
crater vomited at the same time enormous 
volumes of steam, which fell upon the country 
around in torrents of heated water, charged 
with the dry, light ashes which were suspend- 
ed in the air. This water as it reached the 
earth carried with it in its course the cinders 
which had fallen and thus deluged Herculan- 
eum with a soft, pasty, volcanic mud, or al- 
luvium, which penetrated into places neither 
scoriae or stones could have reached, and did 
more damage than any other product of erup- 
tion. Hence the excavation in Herculaneum 
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is more difficult and imperfect — as if hewing 
objects out of solid rock. The excavations of 
Pompeii are easier, and the uncovered places 
and objects are in a more perfect, recognizable 
condition. The scoria and ashes covered it 
from 20 to 100 feet thick, smothered all life, 
but protected it otherwise from the onslaught 
of the elements. There were fifty-seven 
eruptions of Vesuvius up to 1860, the year of 
my visit. The periods of rest occur when the 
crater has been cleared out by violent explo- 
sions. When the mouth of the crater is small 
or narrow, lateral openings are made through 
which lava flows in a liquid state in a con- 
tinuous stream. This, on cooling, cracks and 
rolls down the sidQ of the mountain. These 
scoriae are bad conductors of heat; they retain 
the heat for months and years, and the cen- 
tral portions retains its fluidity. The smoke 
from the crater is aqueous vapor, more or less 
charged with ashes, which condense and de- 
scend in the consistency of mu(?. The fire 
which is seen above the crater during an 
eruption is not flame, but the reflection of the 
molten lava within the crater upon the clouds 
of vapor and ashes which gather above it. The 
lightning which is seen playing from the edges 
of the clouds is the effect of the electricity 
produced by the rapid condensation of vapor 
into water. 

I went by rail from Naples to Resina; there 
I took a guide and mule to the Atrio del 
Cavallo. There another guide must be pro- 
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cured, who is also required to carry some 
food. The ascent is thence made on foot. It 
did not seem to be high nor difficult. I felt 
strong and sure of success. With a sharp 
cane in hand I started with my guide, flanked, 
however, by two lazzaroni, who offered to as- 
sist me for a fee of 5 francs apiece. I scorned 
such an idea, and declined their offer. I 
marched on, but made only little progress. My 
foot sank 8 to 10 inches deep in scoria, with 
every step forward I slid back six inches or 
more, and at that rate it would take hours of 
very exhausting labor to reach the crater. 
Again the lazzaroni offered to assist me at 10 
francs apiece. I rested, refused their offer and 
resumed my tramp. But it was to no purpose ; 
the weight and heat of the scoria clogged my 
every step. The third offer of the lazzaroni at 
15 francs apiece was accepted. A broad 
leather girdle was buckled around my waist, 
two cords passed through the rings, each 
lazzaroni took one cord over his shoulder and 
commenced traction. They fairly flew with 
me. It seemed I had nothing to do. The relief 
was indescribable, and the crater soon 
reached. They cooked a few eggs on the flow- 
ing lava and furnished two crackers and a 
glass of poor wine at a cost of 10 francs. I 
felt refreshed. Then the work of my guide — a 
cheat — began. The crater and surroundings 
were, as I thought, all seen, and we started on 
our return trip, which was easy enough. I 
was glad to get on the mule's back again and 
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we reached Resina at dusk. There is also a 
small Museum Vesuvio, the director of which 
approached me and inquired what I had seen. 
I thought myself brimful of knowledge until 
he took the conceit out of me, and said he 
feared I had been imposed upon. H^ invited 
me to join him and a corps of scientists of all 
nationalities in an ascent next day. I gladly 
accepted the invitation. Next day ten scien- 
tific men with their attendants, and loaded 
with all sorts of scientific instruments, made 
the ascent. The exploration was of the higb 
est and most instructive character. A for- 
tunate thing it was for me to meet this com- 
pany and not be cheated out of the benefits of 
a visit to the Vesuvius. 

Pompeii was visited by an earthquake on 
February 5, 69, which destroyed the greater 
part of the city; the inhabitants abandoned it 
for the time being, but returned after a few 
months and began to repair the damage. But 
on the 24th of August, 79, the great eruption 
of Vesuvius occurred, which overwhelmed the 
city by showers of scoria, pumice and ashes, 
no lava having reached it. The roofs of houses 
were broken down by its weight. Many of the 
inhabitants must have escaped, for the num- 
ber of skeletons found was inconsiderable, 
considering the large population. Many of the 
lower classes built dwellings upon the ruins 
after Vesuvius relapsed into inactivity, but 
these villages were again destroyed by the 
eruption of 472, after which the site was 
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abandoned. Subsequent eruptions deposited 
successive layers of volcanic matter to the 
thickness of many feet. However, the Campus 
Pompeiius was still discernable, and so also 
the upper wall of the great theater. It is 
therefore strange that Pompeii should have re- 
mained undiscovered and forgotten until the 
middle of the last century. It was not until 
1748, when a countryman in sinking a well 
discovered a painted chamber containing 
statues and other objects of antiquity that 
anything like a real interest in the locality 
was excited. Excavation then began and is 
continued to this day. Many narrow streets 
were uncovered with stately buildings in good 
state of preservation; their style of architec- 
ture resembles that of Naples. Frescoes in 
most of the aristocratic houses are well pre- 
served, and so also the innumerable household 
implements. Skeletons of adults and children, 
with gold necklaces and bracelets on their 
necks and arms were excavated. After they 
had perished, probably from suffocation, the 
floors of the cellars into which they took 
refuge were invaded by the fine alluvium, 
which hardened upon their bodies and took 
casts, not only of their forms, but of the most 
delicate texture of the linen which they wore, 
and of the jewelry which adorned their per- 
sons. Such a cast of a girl exists in the 
Museum Burbonico. Many tombs of wealthy 
families are uncovered, so also a suburban inn, 
and numerous rich private houses, with 



statues, furniture and household utensils in 
good condition. In 1771 the house of a surgeon, 
with numerous apartments and a good-sized 
garden, was uncovered; several surgical in- 
struments (of almost modern pattern) were 
found on the tables. Taverns, theaters, public 
baths ; in short, every institution belonging to 
a modern city, is found there. The house o^ 
a physician with seventy distinct instruments, 
arranged in cases like those now used for the 
same purpose, and which are now deposited in 
the Museum Burbonico, was unearthed. It is 
a strange feeling to walk about in a once 
populous, wealthy city, which became sud- 
denly entombed and remained so for fifteen 
centuries and of course forgotten. To be with 
objects as they existed and were used fifteen 
hundred years ago is an indescribable feeling. 
It is a sudden transition from 472 to 1774, 
without an intervening remembrance and 
sounds like an hallucination. 

Having seen Naples and its environs, I was 
glad to get away. I did not enjoy it, and did 
not profit by it as much as I anticipated. The 
environments afforded abundantly all the in- 
terest and instruction I was in search of, and 
repaid many fold the time, labor and expense. 
But with Naples I was disappointed. I saw 
(faribaldi in his red flannel shirt and bandana 
foulard around his neck as his distinguishing 
uniform, an old sword dangling by his side. 
He had an immense, enthusiastic following, 
an undisciplined horde, an armed mob 
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who did his bidding blindly. Garibaldi 
surprised and overturned, governments and 
caused general ruin everywhere. He could 
destroy but not rebuild. While the effete gov- 
ernments of Italy were worthy of being super- 
seded even at the expense of total annihilation 
of the governing persons, the people hoped 
and fought to have a better government put 
in its place, but in this they were disappointed 
if not deceived by Garibaldi himself. When 
the ballot was placed in the hands of the 
people and the means given them to elect a 
ruler or king, they voted for Victor Emanuel, 
under the leadership of the great statesman 
and true patriot, Count Cavour, much to the 
chagrin and disappointment of Garibaldi, who 
aspired to the crown himself. His red flannel 
shirt did not deceive Cavour as it did the mob. 
From that moment Garibaldi's patriotism 
oozed out, and soon subsided entirely. It is 
strange that the appearance of this popular 
leader did not impress me favorably. To 
breathe a word against him would have im- 
perilled liberty and life. So I was glad to get 
away from his direct and unlimited power. 

I embarked again on one of the Messagerie 
steamers for Genoa — a two nights and one 
day's voyage. A berth in the cabin was only 
for those who took a through ticket to Mar- 
seilles, so I had to content myself with a com- 
fortable reclining chair on deck. But that 
night's sea voyage can never be forgotten. It 
was very tempestuous, the little steamer rid- 
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ing upon mountain-like waves, tossing it up 
and plunging it down alternately, large bil- 
lows dashing over the deck. Had my chair not 
been firmly fastened to a stanchion it would 
have floated away with me. Nearly dead, the 
harbor of Livorno was reached, the ship 
anchored until the wind and weather calmed 
down, when the voyage was resumed, and I 
felt almost recuperated on reaching Genoa, 
where I disembarked and journeyed to Venice 
by rail. I was dreadfully sick on that short 
sea voyage; death would have been a welcome 
messenger. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On the train from Genoa to Venice, I saw 
a family of three persons, very distinguished 
in appearance, and well mannered. They had 
a volume of Murray or Baedecker with them. 
I knew they were either English or American. 
Soon a tall military looking gentleman ap- 
proached me, commenced a conversation, and 
introduced himself as Captain J. of the army. 
We exchanged cards and he presented me to 
his wife and daughter, who were in deep 
mourning. Both were quite handsome, es- 
pecially the daughter, who was apparently 
not out of her teens. She was engaged to be 
married to a young army officer who unfortu- 
nately met with a disastrous casualty and 
died. She went into mourning, and her par- 
ents took her traveling to divert her mind 
from her early and sad trial. Their company 
was very agreeable to me, for I had not seen 
an American lady to talk with in many 
months. We agreed to go to the same hotel, 
they to be my guests in the gondola, without 
which there was no getting about in Venice. 
The railway ride was very uninteresting until 
we entered the bridge over the lagoon, which 
is traversed in ten minutes. The length of the 
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bridge is two miles and 416 yards. The 
railway station is a considerable distance 
from the hotels and gondolas in abundance 
are in waiting for the trains. I engaged one 
for myself and my guests, which took us to 
the Hotel Barbesi, and had our luggage car- 
ried into our respective rooms, all for the pit- 
tance of 5 francs. 

Venice is built upon seventy islands or 
shoals, the foundations of the buildings being 
formed with piles and stones. It is divided 
by the Grand Canal into two unequal por- 
tions, whose course through the city is in the 
form of the letter S, and is intersected in all 
directions by 146 smaller canals,, crossed by 
306 bridges. These bridges are frequent, and, 
being steep, are cut into easy steps. Only 
one bridge crosses the Grand Canal, the Rial- 
to, and it is the steepest of all. The bridges 
are so numerous and so well placed that there 
is no house which cannot be walked to. The 
streets are only about 8 to 10 feet wide, very 
dark, and yet on these streets are all the fin- 
est stores in Venice. No horse or vehicle is 
ever seen on these streets, they are always ' 
crowded. One hardly ever meets two persons 
walking abreast. The center of business and 
amusement at Venice which travelers usually 
visit and most often return to, is the Piazza 
di St. Marco, to which Mrs. and Miss J — and 
myself resorted immediately after our dinner 
at 7 p. m. This is a very large, beautiful 
square place, flanked on each side by the most 
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prominent historical buildings of Venice. The 
size of the square is 580 by 270. The place 
is well lighted at night and always crowded. 
A large flock of pigeons will always be seen 
frequenting the piazza and the neighboring 
buildings. They have existed here so long 
that their origin is forgotten. They are pro- 
tected by the almost superstitious affection of 
the Venetians. They are fed at 2 o'clock. It* 
is a curious sight — they arrive from every 
side on the striking of that hour by the great 
clock of the Torre del Orlogio. They are very 
tame, perch on one's shoulders, head or hands, 
pick grains from persons mouths and fly from 
one person to another. Many thousand pig- 
eons are seen there at all times. 

The cathedral of San Marco, built in 282, 
occupies nearly one side of St. Mark's place. 
It is unique in its form and construction. In 
the decoration of this cathedral without and 
within, 500 pillars are employed. The pillars 
are all of marble brought from Greece. Rich 
as the interior is, it is gloomy to a fault, in 
spite of the brilliant rays of a southern sun. 
In the facade are two rows of columns of 
verde antique, porphyry, serpentine and other 
marbles. The engraving or intaglio on the 
tablets contain more mythologic than sacred 
objects. The celebrated Bronze Horses, form- 
erly gilt, stand upon the central portal of the 
vestibule. They were brought from the Hip- 
podrome at Constantinople, being part of the 
share of the Venetians in the plunder of that 



city by the Crusaders in the fourth crusade. 
They were removed to Paris by Najwleon for 
a short time, but brought back in 1815, after 
his overthrow. The five outer doors of the 
vestibule are of bronze. On entering the ves- 
tibule is the historical slab of red marble, 
marking the spot where the Pope Alexander 
III. became reconciled to Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa in 1177. It is said the Pope placed 
his foot upon the head of the prostrate Em- 
peror, repeating the words of the Psalm, 
^''Thou Shalt tread upon the lion and the 
adder.'' 

All the interesting places along the San 
Marco were visited by me with Mrs. and Miss 
J., — the captain never left the hotel. They 
were well posted, knowing what was to be 
seen and understanding what they saw. Miss 
J. was unwearied in taking notes; her diary 
exhibited her excellent training and good 
judgment. San Marco was entirely gotten 
through with in nearly two days. Then we 
took the gondola to visit and inspect the 
churches and palaces which were strung along 
the Grand Canal. It is an indescribable feel- 
ing to see a magnificent city built in the water. 
All the edifices on the Grand Canal are gi- 
gantic in size, of architectural beauty unpar- 
alleled ; variegated marble, porphyry and trav- 
ertine are the predominant building material, 
hewn into every conceivable form — scalas, 
stairs, colonades, arches, pilasters in great 
numbers. N^ot one of the buildings was occu- 
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pied by the owner, but all are promptly open- 
ed to visitors for a consideration. Whenever 
a gondola comes into sight, one or more of the 
liveried attendants is in waiting, glad to in- 
vite you in and make the inspection thorough- 
ly interesting and instructive. The furniture 
and decoration and art collections within are 
in perfect keeping with the beautiful unique- 
ness of the exterior. They are unlike the in- 
terior of palaces elsewhere. The peculiarity 
of the ancestry of the proprietors which came 
from almost every nation of the world is man- 
ifest in each palace. The cost must have been 
enormous, their palatial utility questionable. 
We were astonished rather than delighted 
with what we saw, but we envied not the 
owner and would have been unwilling to live 
in all that too quiet grandeur. On coming 
out from the Palazzo Manin we came upon 
the celebrated Ponte de Rialto, built in 1588, 
which is more remarkable for its solidity and 
originality than for its beauty. It is a piece 
of solid masonry, a single arch spanning the 
great canal. The span of the arch is 91 feet, 
the height over the water 14 feet, the width 
72 feet; this width is divided longitudinally 
into five parts, that is, into three streets or 
passages and two rows of shops — twenty-four 
shops in all, 11 feet wide. The bridge is quite 
steep, however the steps are of easy ascent. 

The churches along the canal are too nu- 
merous to mention. They are all of that pecu- 
liar construction especially adapted to their 
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aqueous topography. They are all treasure 
houses. Renowned artists labored long and 
successfully to have their names perpetuated 
by their works. All the great churches of the 
United States conjointly could be liberally 
decorated with the surplus of art treasures ac- 
cumulated in the churches along the Great 
Canal. They were, however, absolutely de- 
void of worshippers, not even a priest was 
seen. The sacristan was on hand, prompt to 
show and explain and to take his fee. 

One day more in the gondola to visit the cel- 
ebrated glass works or rather the glass mosaic 
works of Venice. The stained glass is made 
in Morano and brought to the workshops of 
Venice in the form of thin plates, pul up in 
little cubes of all imaginable assorted colors 
and their shades. All along the walls of the 
^ workshops these little packages are systemat- 
ically stored, so that the maker of a picture 
in mosaic must and can find the most delicate 
shading of any color he may want. To place 
a thin, oblong piece of glass, sometimes not 
larger than the head of a small pin into the 
plastic material which forms the base of a 
picture, is a slow process, requiring the most 
perfect sight, the nicest appreciation of color, 
nimbleness and dexterity of fingers and long 
training. When the glass is all laid, the pic- 
ture as to colors is done, then mechanical 
grinding and polishing of the surface must be 
done, which requires much skill and great del- 
icacv of touch. No wonder Venetian mosaics 



are expensiV^e. I invested in a small mosaic 
bouquet — 50 francs — a present to my fair gon- 
dola guest. 

Thence we rowed to the arsenal, the only 
place on terra firma, where we saw horses, 
gun carriages and guns in great number, and 
handsome oflBcers; some spoke English well. 
They brought tears to Miss J.'s eyes and she 
begged to be permitted to return to the hotel, 
without going to a celebrated botanical gar- 
den, which we had on our program. Evenings 
after, we visited the stores in those 8-foot- 
wide streets. They are very small, but filled 
with untold treasures, especially books and 
engravings. The jewelry stores were especial- 
ly attractive; precious stones, ornaments of 
all kinds and descriptions; bronzes at high and 
low prices. The glass stores were rich in mo- 
saics and Venetian colored glass for utility 
and ornament. Dry goods and millinery were 
less attractive; there was not enough room 
for display. I invested in a very handsome 
album of Venice for Miss J., in which she re- 
quested me to inscribe my autograph. This 
w<as the evening before our separation. The 
J.'s went to Italy, I came out of it. On reach- 
ing the hotel that evening and about to bid 
them adieu, for I was to start early next day, 
the Captain came to my room and confided his 
embarassing condition to me. His remit- 
tances had not arrived, and he solicited a loan 
of 150 francs which he promised to forward 
to my banker as soon as he could get his 
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funds. Of course his family knew nothing of 
it. I trusted more to the honor of a West 
Pointer than to Captain J., and I could not 
bear the idea that his interesting family 
should become embarassed. I loaned the re- 
quired sum, but never saw the money or the 
Captain afterwards. On my return home I 
mentioned the circumstances to Oen. John 
Pope, who knew him as a most reckless gam- 
bler. This accounted for his remaining in the 
hotel, as gambling parties are always found 
there. Miss J. sent me her card when she 
married an admiral of the United States navy 
in 1866. 

I left Italy with pleasure. To the student of 
art it offers the grandest field and inconceiv- 
able opportunities for study and investigation 
far in excess of those of any other country. 
Italy is a country of the past. The political, 
scientific and artistic history of Italy of the 
former days is the most important to every 
student. Civilization and Christianity over- 
came seemingly unsurmountable obstacles 
and Italy became the leading nation of the 
world. It is certainly not so now. With the 
decadence of Italy's political supremacy, its 
material progress was greatly impaired. You 
look in vain for the evidences of prosperity 
which are found with her neighbors, in 
France, Germany and especially in England. 
To visit Italy is full of fascination, but to live 
there offers no inducements. A want of thrift 
is impressed upon every visitor. I left the te- 



dious, soporific Venice, freed from the delu- 
sions which writers and poets gave it. Not 
being an art student, one day would have suf- 
ficed me to see all the characteristic oddities 
of the place. But in the company of that in- 
teresting Americgin family, the tedium of Ven- 
ice was somewhat modified and I tarried four 
days there. I took rail and went direct to 
Trieste, on my way to Vienna. Hitherto I 
was merely a sight-seeing tourist. I had nec- 
essarily to give a brief description of what I 
had seen. Henceforth I will be more a stu- 
dent of my profession. Hard, persistent work 
in lecture rooms, clinics and laboratories will 
be my object; sightseeing wnill be only a recre- 
ation, which will be incidentally alluded to. 

One day sufficed me for Trieste. I took the 
evening train that I might reach by day the 
Soemmering, on the declivity of which the 
railroad track runs on a series of arches super- 
imposed on each other, so that the same train 
can be seen nine times entering into and 
emerging from tunnels at different altitudes 
in serpentine form. This short road was the 
costliest in Europe — ^^nearly one million florins 
a mile. The view is very handsome. The en- 
gineering skill is almost equal to any of the 
railroads over the Rockies. The trains were 
short and the observation car free of exir i 
charge. The summits of these Styrian moun- 
tains were already covered with snow, but at 
the foot ripe, wild strawberries were plentiful. 
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Thus I ate the last luscious strawberries of 
the season in the month of October. 

Next day I went to the great general hos- 
pital, my old stamping ground. Most of the 
leading physicians and surgeons there were 
my class mates. They all recognized me and 
gave me a cordial welcome. Especially was 
this the case with my former room-mate, Prof. 
Oppolzer. More than one hundred students 
attended the clinic. A case of delirium tre- 
mens was under discussion and treatment. 
Several of the students were Americans, who 
crowded around me in order to interpret for 
them. I said to one of the Americans in an 
audible whisper: "We would give laudanum 
in America.-' "Who says anything about laud- 
anum here?" yelled Oppolzer in an excited 
tone. I stepped forward and said, "I say so." 
He looked at me earnestly a moment and then 
ran to me and embraced and kissed me. "My 
dear roommate and classmate, Pollak, where 
do you come from?" This little dramatic 
scene was soon over, and he proceeded with 
his clinical lecture, which was brilliant. "Feed 
your delirium patients forcibly, but never give 
opiates." And I never did. His plan is now 
generally adopted. After the clinic J had to 
go with him in his carriage with liveried ser- 
vants to his house and take luncheon with 
his family, while he saw patients in waiting. 

Next day I went to the eye clinic of Prof. 
Arlt, also a colleague of mine, though consid- 
erably my senior. His reception was cordial 
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but not so enthusiastic as Oppolzer's. His 
clinic was to me of most importance, for I had 
decided to make oculistics my specialty. He 
gave me every conceivable opportunity. He 
gave orders to his first assistant for abundant 
material, placed all appliances at my disposal, 
and gave me all assistance in his power. I 
spent several hours in the ophthalmic depart- 
ment of the great General Hospital every 
day. The same courteous favor was conferred 
on me by Prof. Edward Joeger of the Jo- 
sephinum, which is a military hospital. 

I worked with unremitting industry under 
these two famous oculists six hours every 
day, with marked results. They would accept 
no fee from me. I had to lunch with their 
families. In short I was congratulating my- 
self that I was just where I ought to be in 
order to attain the objects of my journey. I 
intended to remain at least two months in 
Vienna, but it was not to be, much to my dis- 
appointment and regret. I found that my 
stay in Vienna would be at a great sacrifice 
of time and means, none of which I had to 
spare. So I concluded to curtail it by one 
half, and try to do in Berlin what I hoped to 
accomplish in Vienna. I made a ha^t trip 
to Bohemia, visited my oldest brother Solo- 
mon in Prague, my sister Rosa Wiesler in 
Pilsen, and went to Carlsbad to have a tomb- 
stone placed on the graves of my parents, and 
then hurried back to Vienna. That city, once 
surrounded by fortifications, was limited to 
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its walls but they had been razed, and many 
hundred acres which they occupied had been 
built upon. The grandest residence struc- 
tures of the European continent are found 
there. The Ring street alone is without a 
rival in the world. All this was a creation 
since my student days; I was bewildered to 
see these great improvements both within, 
on, and without the former great fortifica- 
tions. Forty large suburbs have been added 
to old Vienna, which had then one million in- 
habitants beside the large garrison. Parks, 
boulevards, large squares and circles have 
been added. Streets widened and straight- 
ened, well paved, well kept and well lighted. 
New palaces sprung up in many directions. 
Theatres, museums and libraries have multi- 
plied manifold. The new and old attractions 
would have been enough to have kept me 
there many months, but I had to forego it or 
else impair the chief object of my entire jour- 
ney, namely: to study and to qualify myself 
in the knowledge of the diseases of the eye 
and ear, the treatment thereof, and in physi- 
ologic laboratory work. 

I went direct to Breslau, the capital of 
Silesia, merely to inspect the most famous 
school for the blind; thence to Dresden, where 
another famous school for the blind was lo- 
cated, and where I was received with more 
than ordinary attention. I lunched with Mon- 
sieur John, a great friend and patron of the 
blind, who never fails to visit the school once 



a week and who was no less a man than King 
John of Saxony. A very plainly attired old 
gentleman, who desired to be incognito when 
in the school. The pupils all knew him to be 
the king but they were instructed to treat him 
as a mere visitor. In conversation and man- 
ner he was plain and unassuming. I never 
would have dreamed that I was sitting side 
by side with a crowned head, a reigning mon- 
arch, had not the highly intelligent superin- 
tendent of the school informed me and also 
several of the pupils. He made many inquir- 
ies about American institutions. He enjoined 
on me the great importance of visiting the 
artistic and industrial establishment of Dres- 
den, which I did. 

The picture gallery is one of the most fa- 
mous in Europe. The Madonna of San Sisto, 
by Raphael, has an especial small apartment. 
Napoleon took it to Paris, refused a ransom 
of 2,500,000 francs for it but it was returned 
in 1815 after the battle of Leipzig. The Night 
of Coreggio is also there. The green room 
or treasury was also visited, where, not mon- 
ey, but crowns, scepters, thrones and court 
dresses, especially for females, are exhibited. 
I saw a girdle of embroidered velvet, loaded 
with diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds and 
other jewels so heavy I could not hold it up. 
Visitors are required to register their names 
and give their appreciation of the treasury, 
which I did, and added that a sale of one- 
tenth of the valuable but useless bauble 
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would give relief to the millions of impover- 
ished and overtaxed Saxons. I also visited 
the celebrated porcelain works at Meissen, 
Saxony, but could not afiford to indulge in a 
purchase. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

From Dresden I went to Munich, the capital 
of Bavaria, an old, ugly city, attractive to me 
only for its celebrated, well-appointed hos- 
pital, which,-however, did not come up to my 
exi)ectations, but the picture gallery and that 
of statues and sculpture far surpassed them. 
The executive King Louis of Bavaria had a 
son Otto who was elected King of modern 
(xreece. His father had a great fancy for 
Grecian antiquities and had his son Otto (who, 
by the way, was a class-mate of mine) make 
extensive excavations in the ruins of old Ath- 
ens, which were very successful. The most 
perfect undamaged finds he brought to Mu-» 
nich, for which a very extensive building was 
erected, containing the richest collection of 
Grecian statuary. Old Greece seems to have 
transported its old, great beauties to Munich. 
The picture gallery is not so noted for great 
objects of art or paintings of great masters as 
for the one big room wherein portraits of 
every handsome woman that visited Munich 
during his reign were found — according to a 
peremptory order of the monarch. The first 
picture wjas that of the wife of a cobbler yet 
living in Munich, the second portrait was that 
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of Miss Sallie Strother, of St. Louis — ^the 
names were in gilded letters in relief on the 
frame — the third of Lady Marlborough, etc. 

I was amused at this eccentricity of King 
Louis. Had he limited himself to that it 
might h&ve been considered an oddity but 
not wrong; but he went a step too far — he 
took to himself Lola Montez, a fair Spanish 
danseuse, raised her to a countess, and lived 
in open adultery with her in the royal palace, 
from which she was chased by the indignant 
and outraged public opinion. She came di- 
rectly to the United States, where she 
"starred," not so much as a danseuse as the 
pseudo Queen of Bavaria. 

The Bibliotheka or library has more volumes 
on its shelves than any other in the world. 
But the number of volumes does not always 
constitute the value of a library. In the hotel 
I met accidentally Mr. Ridgway of St. Louis, 
•who knew me, though I did not have the same 
advantage. He was traveling with his wife 
and two pretty daughters. They joined us im- 
mediately at the dinner table; an introduction 
followed; the meeting was mHitually agreea- 
ble. My familiarity with the language gave 
me largely the advantage and we kept togeth- 
er two and a half days. The Misses Ridgway 
wiere pretty, but the younger was a pulmon- 
arian and my driving way wias rather beyond 
her strength. Carriages in the streets and 
sedan chairs in the galleries had to be resorted 
to. So I kept them on the go whilst I was 
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there. We met eight months later in Lon- 
don, and crossed the Atlantic together on our 
return home. They took up their residence in 
St. Louis, where Mr. Ridgway died, also the 
younger daughter. The elder married and 
with her husband and mother went to Europe; 
all were lost at sea by the burning of the 
steamer. 

From Munich I went to Frankfurt on the 
Main, the great money and exchange center 
of the continent of Europe, which in itself 
had no great interest for m6. But there were 
many other great institutions of learning and 
of charity, especially the School for the Blind 
w^hich interested me. Also the great monu- 
ment of the greatest German poet and philos- 
opher, Goethe, wihich alone was worth a visit 
to that old historical city and which today 
wields a great power over the destinies of the 
world. Peace or war depends upon the dictum 
of Frankfurt. The ever plethoric purse of 
Frankfurt furnishes or cuts off the sinews of 
war. Flush times or panics with us depend 
upon the whim of the bondholders of Frank- 
furt. For centuries Frankfurt held this power, 
and pot less today than formerly. Frankfurt 
cares nothing about dynasties or the politics 
of parties. Means are furnished to both con- 
tending parties at one and the same time; of 
course not by the same banker, but by the 
great exchange of that city. Good security 
and large dividends is the motto. Being a 
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free city it is the most independent and the 
most potent of the world's cities. 

From Frankfurt I ran over to Baden Baden 
and to AAlesbaden, witnessed the doings in 
the Kursaai — the great gamflbling center of 
the town. Luxurious parks, palatial buildings 
sumptuously furnished are kept open all the 
year, where men and women gamble, win or 
lose all their movable or real belongings in 
one night, go hence very rich or very poor, 
and if the latter, find in suicide the only rest 
from their insane doings. Insane asylums pre- 
sent no greater contrasting variety, than is 
seen around those green tables. Hallucina- 
tion expressed in every feature. It was all I 
could do to prevent Mr. Thomas K., of St. 
Louis, whom I loaned one hundred francs to 
pay his board in Heidelberg, from risking 
it on dice. I held on to him until I had him on 
the train. **I am a very lucky man; I can 
make 500 francs, instead of the contemptible 
sum you loaned me." His arguing had no 
effect on me. I went with him to Heidelberg, 
and turned him over to the provost of the 
University, where I left him. I tarried in 
Heidelberg a day and a half, witnessed one 
of the disgusting duels of the students, and 
looked through the great university. I always 
found more students in and near beer saloons 
than in the lecture rooms and laboratories. I 
became impatient to reach Berlin, where I 
meant to settle down to two months' honest, 
hard studv. I took train direct to Berlin and 



selected, upon my arrival, a modest apartment 
in the hotel ^*Unter den Linden." There, as 
elsewhere in North Germany, the system of 
heating the rooms was by the unsightly large 
terra cotta stoves. Fifty cents a day is 
charged for fuel. It takes several hours be- 
fore the ugly stoves radiate any heat, so that 
in the morning I was freezing and in the even- 
ing or at bedtime I had to open the windows 
to cool the room. A more insane way of 
warming a room cannot be imagined; 1 was 
only laughed at when I complained. 

Berlin is situated on the very small Klver 
Spree, in the midst of a dreary plain of sand, 
destitute of either beauty or fertility. It is 
surprising that the foundation of a royal res- 
idence town should have been laid on so un- 
interesting a spot, but it is more wonderful 
that it has grown up into the great flourish- 
ing capital of the great German Empire. It 
had 800,000 inhabitants in 1860; it has over 
two million now. The Prussian-Danish, the 
Prussian-Austrian and the Franco-German 
wars have enriched and impoverished Berlin 
at one and the same time. The rich became 
richer and the poor poorer. The billions of 
treasures which the victors exacted from the 
vanquished were lavishly distributed among 
the military oflScers of high rank, among the 
nobility and among the office holders. The 
small merchants and the possessors of small 
properties were forced to dispose of it below its 
value, and the new owners resold at enormous 



profit or improved it. Thus the middle and 
industrial classes were in a measure forced 
out from the centers of industry and trade, 
which increased largely their burdens of liv- 
ing or of earning a livelihood. In no other 
city is wealth and poverty in such close prox- 
imity, and in touch with each other. In Ber- 
lin I found what I was in search of, i. e., men 
and means to study with, though not as con- 
veniently arranged as in Vienna. 

The famous old hospital "The Charite" was 
the Mecca to which I pilgrimated every day 
and worked ardently within its walls with 
and under men w(ho achieved a world-wide 
reputation. The most attractive and most 
important to me was the young and brilliant 
genius. Prof. Alfred von Graefe, the oculist, 
wiiose star had risen in the horizon of the 
scientific world, and who, like our Savior, had 
the magii come to see him from all over the 
world. He was the ideal of manly beauty, 
with corresponding mind, knowledge and 
manner. There was a magnetism about his 
person and his work which drew persons to 
him from all parts of the wK)rld. I felt lost 
among the crowd of distinguished, much dec- 
orated men. But the open card of the Amer- 
ican minister to all institutions, and the espe- 
cial letter of introduction from Profs. Arlt 
and Oppolzer of Vienna secured me easy ac- 
cess to the arena, very near the operating 
table or chair of Graefe, wihich I appreciated 
not so much for the honor as for the oppor- 



tunity to see and observe closely all that was 
being done. He was a brilliant speaker, a 
splendid and dexterous operator. With an 
arsenal of the best oi)erating instruments, 
with such intelligent, well-trained assistants, 
and with unlimited means of every kind at his 
disposal it was no wonder he had great suc- 
cess though also occasional failures. I watch- 
ed him closely and noted every word he spoke. 
He granted me a few privileges of which I 
took advantage. I engaged his first assistant. 
Dr. Liebreich, to give me private instruction 
in ophthalmoscopy and microscopy at |5 an 
hour. He of course enabled me to see and 
examine every case before it was brought into 
the clinic for Graefe to speak about, which 
was of incalculable value to me. 

For two months I attended daily the eye 
clinicv except Sundays. I became well posted 
and personally acquainted with Graefe. Two 
hours every day I worked in the laboratory 
of Prof. Virchow, at histology and pathology 
with the microscope. Virchow Was a poor 
teacher, but an excellent demonstrator. Hun- 
dreds of students were daily seen in his labor- 
atory, with a trained assistant for every four 
students. Two years would hardly suflSce to 
which I only had two months to give. To 
Prof. Langenbeck's clinic of surgery I gave 
one hour daily. He was one of the glories of 
the profession. Twice a week I ran out to 
the Bethania Hospital of which the talented 
young surgeon, Dr. Wilms, was the chief. 
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There 1 saw for the first time plaster-of-paris 
used in fractures of the bones, of which Wilms 
was the originator, and w^hich soon became 
the sovereign remedy. 1 introduced it after- 
wards in New York and received credit for it, 
and later introduced it also in St. I^ouis but 
received no recognition. But my ideal clinic 
was that of (Iraefe. I felt at home there and 
I imagined him friendly to me, until one day 
I asked him very civilly a question to which 
he gave a curt answer and I never went near 
him again. It was for this: Graefe designed 
an entirely new method of extraction of catar- 
act, which wtas at once adopted by all the ocu- 
lists of the world, except in France. He excised 
a piece of the iris prior to extracting the catar- 
act, a proceedings which necessarily and per- 
manently mutilates the eye. I never could un- 
derstand or agree to that method. 1 courte- 
ously, and I hope, modestly asked Graefe to 
give me the rationale for it. He curtly said: 
**You will find that out when you have to do it 
yourself/' which 1 looked upon as a snub. As 
stated, this method was blindly followed by 
most oculists, and I am sorry to say many 
times by myself, with a mental protest. For 
had I not done it and had met with a failure, 
the oculistic world would have testified against 
me. However. I have lived to see my idea 
prevailing. Graefe died in 1872, and with his 
life his method also came to an end. Such 
was his reputation that none dared question 
the correctness of his method. None think 



of it now. The snubbed objector or protest ant 
has become the victor. 1 shall always enter- 
tain a profound regard and great gratitude for 
Graefe. His snub is forgiven and forgotten, 
his good instruction never can be. AVe are apt 
to approve and follow blindly the acts of fa- 
mous men without questioning their intellec- 
tual authority; they are almost considered in- 
fallible beings. This, however, is not my habit 
of doing. Every dogma must go through the 
crucible of my mind. A mere statement of 
supposable facts I never accept immediately. 
I weigh and measure carefully such state- 
ments; the question comes up in my mind: has 
the person the knowledge to fully understand 
the import of such statements, and has he the 
honesty to state the truth. I am not inclined 
to skepticism but still less to credulity and 
gullibility. 

Most of the splendid buildings in Berlin are 
concentrated in a very small space between 
the Palace and the Brandenburg gate. Few 
European capitals can show so much architec- 
tural splendor as is in the colossal palace, the 
beautiful colonnade of the MHiseum, the chaste 
Guard House, ♦the Opera and the University 
opposite. The Arsenal and the Academy of 
Arts are within a stone's throw of each other. 
All these stately buildings are on the street 
called Unter den Linden. On the Branden- 
burg gate stands the Car of Victory, which 
was carried to Paris in 1806, but wsl^ brought 
back in 1815: the goddess in the car had be- 



stowed upon her the Eagle and Iron Cross, 
which sh^ now wears. The grandest monu- 
ment in Europe is that erected in 1851; it is 
the equestrian statue in bronze of Frederick 
the Great, by Ranch. It consists of a granite 
pedestal, 25 feet high, presenting on each face 
bronze groups of the generals of the seven 
years' war on foot and horseback, all life size, 
and all the portraits in high relief. But not 
only the military, but other distinguished men 
of Frederick's time are found on this monu- 
ment. Statesmen, scientists, philosophers and 
artists are grouped among these worthies. 
Also four female figures, representing Pru- 
dence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance. 
Every hour I could spare from the clinics, 1 
devoted to the inspection of the grand Mu- 
seum, to the immense Library, and to the gal- 
leries of art. Of churches Berlin has not much 
to boast of; they are almost all Protestant. 
Palaces are not very striking for either size 
or beauty. Theatres being government insti- 
tutions, occupy a rank second to none in Eu- 
rope. My evenings were usually spent 
at the Opera which alternated with German 
and Italian performances, alt conducted in 
the highest style of art and appointment. The 
same can be said of the tragedy, or dramatic 
performance. I never saw Shakespeare as 
well represented on the English stage. I wient 
very little in society. I never failed to attend 
the weekly reception of the American Minis- 
ter^ — Mr. Wright, where all resident Ameri- 
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cans can be met. The American Minister was 
not a creditable representative of the United 
States. He did not speak a word of German, 
was very reticent, if not drinking. His family 
felt out of their jlement, and longed for the 
return to the United States. They complained 
their income was not adequate to their ex- 
penses, though they lived very modestly in 
an inexpensive house. The education of their 
children was the chief incentive for remaining 
where they were. I presume the incentive 
with most of the Americans residing 
in Berlin was the great advantage for 
a higher and more thorough education than 
is obtainable in the United States. Those 
who were in expectation of gay times were 
disappointed. 

My two months in Berlin were now ended. 
I was abundantly satisfied with the time, 
means and labor it cost me. It was nearing 
December; very cold weather set in. The sea- 
son for traveling wbs over, so I made a bee 
line for Paris, stopping over in Strasburg one 
day, in order to see the cathedral and tallest 
steeple with its curious, perhaps, most marvel- 
ous clock in the world. I also ran through the 
building of the University of Alsace, and the 
great fortifications, which played such an im- 
portant part in the Franco-Prussian AYar. 
When I was there, Alsace was a French prov- 
ince; it is now German again, as of yore. One 
short November day sufficed me for Stras- 
burg. I took the evening train, sat up all 
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night and arrived next day late in Paris, terri- 
bly fatigued. I took a cab to the Grand Hotel, 
rue Rivoli, and went to bed immediately but 
too tired for a good sleep. I could not obtain 
the comfort of a bath in this the largest hotel 
without waiting one hour for it. Two nights 
in the cars without sleeper was rather too 
much for me. I never meant to try it again. 
I left my room next day only to call and reg- 
ister at the American Legation. The Amer- 
ican Minister, Mr. Faulkner, not being in, I 
did not leave my card, but said I would call 
again next day. But I could not do that; I 
was out hunting suitable apartments. I su(*- 
ceeded in locating myself at rue Saut Pere in 
the Latin Quarter, nearly opposite the Tuiller- 
ies, where I was within easy distance of most 
of the places I had to visit. I had two small 
well-furnished rooms on the fourth floor at 35 
francs a week, or 5 francs a day. I had to pur- 
chase a little stove for 10 francs and one hun- 
dred pounds of coke for 25 francs, which last- 
ed me one month. I also invested 5 francs in 
a coffee machine and had hot coffee an lait 
as soon as I got up, at 5 o'clock, as is my 
custom. This was a puzzle to the landlord, 
who thought 8 o'clock would be more French- 
like. But I had to study and prepare myself 
for the work of the day. I had no other time 
left. I usually left home at 8 o'clock and did 
not return until after my dinner at p. m., 
which I took in one of the numerous restau- 
rants at the Palais Roval, for 2 francs. I 



lunched whenever I could and wherever I was. 
I took a warm bath twice a week. A bath tub 
and and a tub of hot water was brought by 
two women on their backs. They left it all 
night and called for it next morning for 5 
francs, sheet and bathing towel 2 francs more. 
All this for |1.4(). It was amusing to see those 
poor women, at 10 p. m., carrying the wet, hot 
burden on their backs and all the clean bathing 
appliances in their hands. I called again on 
the American Legation and saw the Minister, 
who was courtesy itself. When I told him I 
had letters for his daughter from Virginia la- 
dies, he at once ordered the carriage and took 
me to his house or rather palace, with liveried 
darkies in attendance. I be(*ame forthwith a 
member of the family, with free ent,rance and 
cordial ^\x^lcome at any time. Next day, he 
returned my call, drove up in his carriage and 
left his card as American Minister. 

The morning hours were given to the clinics 
of Velpeau and Nelaton at the Charite, and to 
that of Trousseau at the Hotel Dieu; at 12 I 
went daily to the eye clinic of Demarres and 
Sichel, which lasted until 3 o'clock or more. 
I walked until dinner time at 6 o'clock, then 
to my room to review the w^ork of the day, 
which was frequently very exhausting. Three 
times a week I attended the lectures of Claude 
Bernard at the Sorbonne on experimental 
physiology. I also needed practical instruc- 
tion in microscopy, which I received from 
Prof. Charles Robin at 20 francs a lesson at 
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11 o'clock at night. Many very distant hos- 
pitals were seen as often as I got a chance, so 
that I did not waste a moment of time, utiliz- 
ing every opportunity to learn and improve 
myself in my profession and in the acquisition 
of knowledge. I felt I was in the most civil- 
ized and learned city of the wqrld, and asso- 
ciating only with those well known as prac- 
tical scientists. I was confident, being in the 
best hands, and with men whose characters 
were ample guarantee that they would pro- 
mote miy intellectual research and aid me in 
my endeavors to qualify myself for work in 
professional and philanthropic ways. They 
liked my industry and admired my enthusiasm 
and predicted an honorable and prosperous 
future. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Beside my professional work 1 intended to 
learn everything which might accrue to the 
welfare of the blind. In that I was more than 
successful. I visited early this most cele- 
brated and oldest school for the blind, then 
n charge of my good friend Joseph Gaudet, 
who it will be remembered made out my itin- 
erary to the most prominent schools for the 
blind in Europe. I had followed his direc- 
tions and on my return to Paris I was brimful 
of knowledge and had copious notes of all the 
schools I had seen. M. Gaudet listened to 
my verbal report attentively, and was much 
pleased with it. The board of directors re- 
quested me to repeat my report to the three 
hundred pupils of the school. I was embar- 
rassed. A foreigner to talk French to French- 
men, the most sensitive of all nations for the 
purity of their language, was a task that I 
felt I was not competent to undertake. So I 
requested the privilege of writing it out, hav- 
ing my written report reviewed by M. Gaudet 
and then read by either him or myself. The 
directors agreed to the plan. I devoted many 
evenings to writing my report in French, it 
was kindly received by M. Gaudet and read 
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by him to tho board of directors and the 
pupils. I had to stand a perfect fusilade of 
questions from the teachers and pupils, which 
1 answered promptly . and satisfactorily. 
When I presented to them a few of the paper 
flowers made by the pupils of Milan, and a 
miniatuie Swiss chalet made by a blind boy 
in Lausanne their joy and j^ratitude became 
unbounded and I had quite an ovation. My 
report was printed in the **Instituteur des 
Aveu^les." Three hundred copies were pre- 
sented to nie which I distributed among my 
friends in the United States and in Europe. 
Several copies are yet in my library. This 
leport was of very great benefit to me on my 
later visit to England. Monsieur Gaudet 
turned out to be a very good and very useful 
friend to me not only in my investigations of 
the education of the blind but in many other 
ways. He was born and bred in Paris, of very 
high culture, the reputed author of the ^*Last 
of the (rirondins,-' and of prominent official 
position. Th. acquaintance and good will of 
such a nu\n can not be overestimated. He ini- 
tiated and grounded me in the Braille System, 
which has revolutionized the teaching of the 
blind in the first great school of Paris, found- 
ed by Valentin Hauyis, and in the schools on 
the continent of Europe. I saw at once the 
great importance of it and I determined to in- 
troduce it in the United States. Of course I 
began with St. Louis and Boston. It is now 
generally adopted, though I never received 
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the least credit for it. I eoiiteut myself with 
the eoDseionsness that I have been of some 
bene tit to that att'lieted class in every part of 
the world. 

The new and lucrative business of piano 
tuning? I also brought from Paris, which ought 
to be the monopoly of the musical blind, liut 
for the great and constant attention paid me 
by M. (laudet, I could not have acquired the 
proficiency necessary to impart my knowle<lge 
to others. M. (laudet will always be remem- 
bered by me with feelings of gratitude and 
undying friendship. 

The evenings as a rule I spent out. Ev(»ry 
Saturday evening I attended the regular re- 
ception of the American minister, Mr. Faulk- 
ner, of Virginia, who with his wife, a very 
plain contrywoman, and four young daugh- 
ters did the honors of the house. Most Amer- 
icans then in Paris called, also many English, 
French and (xernmn^ connected with their re- 
spective legations were there; also the French 
Minister of the Interior, Mr. Persigni, to 
whom I desired to be especially, introduced, 
for I had frequent mn^d of him and his depart- 
ment. The reception lasted from 10 to 12 
midnight. After that hour 1 was invited to 
remain and take refreshments with the Faulk- 
ners and made arrangements to take them 
next day to church or to some place wt* 
might agree upon. They had been in l*aris 
nearly four years yet neither saw^ or kn<»\y' 
anything of Paris. Their beautiful armorial 
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carriage was always at our disposal. I went 
with the young ladies either to the opera or 
the Theatre Francais, always in their box or 
in their carriage. Mrs. Faulkner went with 
us only during the day to places of interest, 
such as the Louvre, the Library or Museums 
and institutions of charity, etc. I could play 
the gallant gentleman without its costing me 
anything. I felt obliged to see and attend to 
their comfort and instruction. Mr. Faulkner 
told me in the presence of his family: ^'My 
term of office will soon expire; my children 
did not profit from Paris as much as I hoped. 
In fact they would have been happier in Char- 
lotteville, Va. They feel more at home with 
you than with anybody else. Well, make use 
of my house as much and as often as you can 
do so, but remember we do not allow any out- 
lays to be made in their behalf." I called for 
them two or three times a week; some of 
them were always ready to go, but none more 
so than Mrs. Faulkner when I proposed a hos- 
pital or charity institution. His open letter 
was worded thus, but which I had to trans- 
late into French: 

"Legation of the U. S. A. in Paris: 

The bearer, Dr. S. Pollak, is a citizen of the 
U. S. A., and my especial and much valued 
friend. He is on a tour of inquiry and instruc- 
tion. I recommiend him to the good and noble 
citizens of France, and bespeak for him a 
courteous and liberal treatment. 
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*The Minister of the U. S. A., Faulkner." 

(Seal.) 

This letter, which I have yet, opened every 
door for me ,and a prompt reception was ac- 
corded me. Every conceivable means was 
placed at my disposal to facilitate my inquiry. 
Men high in official position gave me much of 
their time and good advice. None more so 
than Mr. Persigni, the Cabinet Minister and 
especial favorite of Napoleon III. I took the 
Rev. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Louis A. LaBeaume, 
of St. Louis, with me when I called at the 
Department of the Interior to inquire for the 
cause of the apparent decrease of the popula- 
tion of France. The Minister gave me a whole 
hour, explained the politico-economical but 
not moral cause of it, much to the astonish- 
ment of my St. Louis friends. By the merest 
accident I met Mr. Louis A. LaBeaume, a 
wealthy and highly respected citizen of St. 
Louis, whose wife was a Parisian by birth and 
was never satisfied to live in St. Louis, and so 
Mr. La Beaume moved to Paris. He had a 
daughter married to a Mr. Hicks, one grand- 
child and two twin daughters of 12 years of 
age, whose education had to be entirely 
French. I had occasionally attended on them 
in St. Louis. Our meeting was mutually 
agreeable, the entre to his house was open to 
me. He clung to me, glad and ready to go 
with me wherever I had to go for study and 
inquiry. He frequently said he did not know 
what most to admire in me, wlhether my in- 



diistry or my assurance in approaching and 
addressing anybody I saw tit, and always suc- 
ceeding in eliciting all I wanted. 

We went together one day to Colony Fitz- 
james near Clermont, 60 miles from Paris. 
(;olony Fitzjames is a self-supporting institu- 
tion for the demented, which was founded by 
the Scotch philanthropist. Colonel Fitzjames, 
thirty years ago. At this time it was under 
the charge of Dr. Labitte. It is a farm of 
many thousand acres, formerly a desert, 
which had been reclaimed by the industry of 
the able-bodied though demented inmates of 
the Insane Asylum of Clermont. Husbandry 
is carried on on the largest scale by five or 
six hundred male and female dements, with 
great success, proving that regular, healthy 
occupation is by far the best and most suc- 
cessful treatment of the insane. Mr. La 
Beaume was as much interested in it as my- 
self and we remained two days and one night. 
I brought all the published reports, with dia- 
grams of buildings and of land home with me 
and gave them to my friend, Dr. J. B. Chapin, 
who had a sanitarium of his own near Elmira, 
New York. He made a report of Colony Fitz- 
james to the legislature of New York, urging 
the legislature to establish a like institution 
for the unfortunate demented in New York, 
which was at last done. The great agricul- 
tural college of New York, near Ovid, on 
Seneca Lake, was converted into such an in- 
stitution and put in charge of Dr. John B. 
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Chapiu, who called it Brigham Hall. He 
managed it very successfully for 15 years, 
until he was elected to the superintendency of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Insane in 
Philadelphia. My name was frequently men- 
tioned in his addresses to the legislature of 
New York, that was all the credit and thanks 
I received for my labor. HoweVer, Mr. La 
Beaume and I were amply satisfied with our 
work in Colony Fitzjames, when we learned 
later that the plan was successfully imitated 
in the United States. Rev. James Brooks was 
sent to Paris by his congregation on account 
of some throat trouble and referred to me. I 
went with him to Drs. Trousseau and Cusco, 
where he received proper treatment and re- 
covered. After going about with me to clin- 
ics, hospitals and other places, he left for Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, the home of Calvin. 

The ball at the Tuilleries. Every foreign 
minister at the French court was invited and 
expected to attend the Imperial balls at the 
Tuilleries. They also received twelve tickets 
for their friends. Mr. Faulkner offered me a 
ticket to the first ball, which I could not accept 
on account of other engagements, but was im- 
mediately tendered one for the second ball a 
month later, which I accepted. I was als(* 
chosen to be the escort of his oldest daughter, 
a regular Virginia girl. I rented a court suit 
for 25 francs, consisting of white cloth trous- 
ers with silver braid on the side, a dark blue 
dress coat, gilded buttons, embroidered 
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sleeves and collar, white neck tie with a big 
bow and a sword; also a three cornered flat 
hat to carry under the arm. This was the flrst 
and only time I wore a court suit; it fitted 
well and with white gloves, looked well. We 
drove to the ball in the Minister's armorial 
carriages with liveried servants. Mr. and 
Mrs. Faulkner and myself, and Miss Faulkner 
with three other joung ladies had their own 
escorts. We left the Legation at ten but did 
not leave from our carriages until nearly 12, 
such was the crowd. The immense palace of 
the Tuilleries was a blaze of light. Mounted 
soldiers were posted on all sides. High state 
dignitaries were at nearly every door in their 
rich court attire, and albundantly decorated 
with medals and ribbons. Court servants 
were stationed on every step of the grand 
staircase. After passing through many long 
and wide halls we were ushered into the im- 
mense ball room, where dozens of chandeliers 
of cutglass, with hundreds of wax candles, 
diffused a flood of light; candelabra without 
number projected from between the mirrors 
from floor to ceiling. Not m^ny flowers ex- 
cept near the throne, which stood on an ele- 
vated platform in the fartherest end of the 
room, on which were seated Napoleon III. and 
his very handsome Empress Eugenie. The 
music was a polonaise and the entire com- 
pany of perhaps two thousand assumed the 
marching step, tw^ by two, passed by the im- 
perial pair, made a profound and respectful 



obeisance and marched on. There was no in- 
troductions. Not a word was spoken by eith- 
er host or guests. I felt funny in my court 
suit, and my bow was probably indicative 
that I was a stranger to court suits and to 
court customs. Only very little dancing was 
done, certainly not while the imperial pair 
and the state dignitaries were present. 

The Emperor and Empress withdrew about 
one o'clock then dancing began in which not 
many engaged. The rush was to the two long 
refreshment rooms, with the heavily stocked 
buffet of viands, salads, confectionery and 
wines. There was pushing and crowding, 
shouting and elegant swearing to get any- 
thing from the royal table. I did not attempt 
it. We were mere lookers on; 10 minutes 
sufficed us. It was more democratic than im- 
perial, more rude and vulgar than refined and 
elegant. In the cold vestibule wte had to wait 
at least one hour for our carriage. This was 
my first and last attendance at a ball at the 
Tuilleries. I have no desire to witness an- 
other. 

I had a more desirable and interesting op- 
portunity to see Napoleon and Eugenie about 
a week later. It was the occasion of the in- 
stallation of Pere Lacordaire to succeed De 
Toqueville as a member of the Academy of 
France. The Academy of France is regarded 
as the most learned body in France. To be a 
member of that body is the highest honor to 
which a French scholar aspires. The acad- 



emy is limited to forty members. At the 
death of a member, a solemn election is held 
for a successor. The celebrated historian De 
Toqueville — the author of "Democracy" — ^^had 
died, and the Rev. Pere Lacordaire, the most 
illustrious pastor and pulpit orator of Notre 
Dame of Paris — the Cathedral of Paris — was 
elected as his successor. He was to be in- 
stalled by Monsieur Guizot, ex-Prime Minister 
under Louis Phillip, and a most renowned his- 
torian. All Paris was on the "qui vive" to 
read the speeches of these two great men. 
Only few could aspire to get a ticket of ad- 
mission into the small hall of the academy, 
with a seating capacity of only four hundred, 
but I was one of the fortunates. It happened 
thus: My instructor in microscopy, M. Charles 
Robin, is permanent secretary of the Acad- 
emy of France. For some reason he did not 
attend on that occasion. He very kindly pre- 
sented me his ticket, for which he could have 
gotten 100 francs. I thankfully accepted it 
and had a front seat in the gallery, nearly op- 
posite where sat Napoleon and Eugenie, 
dressed very plainly. Guizot, the venerable 
historian and statesman, read his address, 
lasting nearly an hour. He was followed by 
the Reverend Pere Lacordaire in an equally 
long address. This glorious, fiery pulpit 
speaker was a very poor reader. His oration 
fell flat upon this most select audience of 
great and illustrious men and the Emperor 
twirled his mustache to keep from going to 
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sleep and the Empress- brought her fan up 
every few minutes to keep from yawning. I 
am sure I slept a little. Laeordaire is the 
most gifted pulpit orator of Paris, drawing 
enormous crowds when he is in the pulpit at 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. He is an ex- 
temporaneous speaker, requiring the altar 
and the crucifix to inspire him. His presence 
is manly, his voice clear, and his manner dig- 
nified and graceful. His inspirations are 
heavenly revelations. His hearers are with 
him in spirit and mind, but he is the poorest 
reader, an absolute hypnotism. The address 
which I read in the morning papers was wor- 
thy of the man. He should not have read it. 
Thus I saw the ruler of France and his spouse 
for two hours, sitting about 60 feet opposite 
to me. I did not feel any the better nor worse 
for it. I saw them also one night at the 
opera where she was attired in the magnifi- 
ence for which she was proverbial. I under- 
stood that she was really a good woman, a 
practical philanthropist, a good wife and af- 
fectionate mother. She experienced all the 
greatness and all the griefs the world can 
cause or give. 
# Of the celebrities of Paris none was more 
renowned than Professor Claude Bernard, 
whose lectures on demonstrative physiology 
at the Sorbonne drew the science seekers of 
the world to the College of France, of which 
the Sorbonne was only a section. The audi- 
ence constituted an assembly of distinguished 
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men, veterans of science, mostly gray headed, 
wearing decorations of merit and honor. None 
felt they were too old to attend the discourses 
of Claude Bernard, wshose demonstrations in 
physiology were novel and proven absolutely 
true. On the large platform in the center of 
the hall was a complete zoological collection 
—dogs, cats, apes, rabbits, horses, cows, 
sheep, a small elephant, beside fowls and rats 
and mice without number, all seemingly 
trained, quiet and well behaved. He was sur- 
rounded by numerous assistants, perhaps 
twenty or twenty-five, advanced students in 
physiology. Claude Bernard came in punc- 
tually and was received with respectful ap- 
plause. He was a rapid speaker, requiring 
very close attention to follow^ him. As fast as 
he announced a physiological fact, whether 
old or new, it was demonstrated on one or 
more living objects by his able assistants. 
He w'as the first who said that the liver is a 
sugar-making organ, and when the liver is dis- 
eased the sugar in the blood is eliminated 
through the kidney and causes diabetes. This 
was instantly proven on horses, dogs, etc. 
The effect of certain remedies on certain 
nerves of motion or sensation were demons 
strated on the elephant. The injection hypo- 
dermically of a certain drug would be quickly 
eliminated by the lungs in breathing, etc. 
These were object lessons throughout requir- 
ing a few words in stating but quick percep- 
tion in seeing it demonstrated. Applause fol- 



lowed applause. These new revelations in a 
science which had heretofore been only theo- 
retical, subject to the caprice of teachers and 
writers, one contradicting the, other, has now 
become a true demonstrative science in fact. 
All modern progress in medicine dates from 
that day, and to Claude Bernard belongs the 
honor of having been the founder of it. 

To my kind instructor in microscopy, C. 
Robin, I owe an especial personal introduction 
to Claude Bernard, wlho received me kindly, 
and gave me permission to come to his labor- 
atory, which is immense in size and complete 
in its equipment. I availed myself of this 
privilege with much benefit to my rather 
scant knowledge of true physiology. Claude 
Bernard even invited me to partake with him 
a modest dejeuner a la fourchette in his pri- 
vate room adjacent to the laboratory. He sat 
there with a big apron on and a skull cap 
mincing a sandwich, fish, chocolate and finish- 
ing with a bottle of claret. I enjoyed this 
frugal repast more than a regal banquet. He 
never ceased talking; every word was wisdom 
worth treasuring. I was a regular attendant 
on his lectures three times a week while in 
Paris. 

The eye clinic of Desmarres, at 12 o'clock, 
and of Sichel, at 2 o'clock, and of Fano, at 3 
o'clock, were ostensibly my chief objects. 
There was an abundance of material, but it 
was not as profitable as I hoped. They were 
far behind the clinics of Berlin under Graefe, 
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or of Vienna under Arlt and Jaeger. They 
were an exhibition rather than instructive. 
But for private instruction from Galezowsky 
and Cusco I should not have learned much. 
However, distinguished oculi«ts from all parts 
of the world were frequent visitors from 
whom much important information was ob- 
tained. I did a goofi deal of laboratory work 
under good teachers, which advanced me con- 
siderably. Desmarres allowed me to take part 
of the clinic in hand myself, and I did a good 
deal of honest work in it. Yet on the whole, 
six months in Paris did not count much for 
ophthalmic work. The forenoons were usual- 
ly given to other clinics in the numerous hos- 
pitals of Paris, such as in the Hotel Dieu, 
eleven hundred years old, yet a very solid 
building, on both banks of a branch of the 
Seine, but most scrupulously clean. The two 
sections are connected by a dark, covered 
wooden bridge. Millions of sick must have 
found recovery or death there. The hospital 
smell was nauseating in spite of the great 
cleanliness. Disinfection was not understood 
as it s now. The hospital has since been de-' 
molisbed and a new structure has been raised 
in its place. The Charite, the Maternite, the 
Lurcine, the Midi are all old structures yet 
in existence. They are far behind in hospital 
buildings as seen in England, and still more 
the United States. The Laribosiere, which is 
only fifty years old, makes some pretension to 
modern improvements. Though they are all 
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very vrell kept, yet the mortality therein is 
frightful, exceeding largely those of most any 
other large city. 

The Salpetriere of five thousand beds for 
female dements or neurotic diseases, and the 
V^isinet of five thousand beds for male de- 
ments or neurotics are two enormous institu- 
tions, the economical management of which 
could be studied by us with profit to the tax 
payers. 

Mrs. Ridgeway and daughter wanted me to 
see it; I took them along and also Mrs. Faulk- 
ner, Rev. Mr. Brookes, Miss Guy and Mr. La 
Beaume. None felt more interested in them 
than Mrs. Strother and her daughter, they 
both left substantial donations. The St. La- 
zarre, a hospital and reformatory for fallen 
women, especially aroused their interest; they 
wished to visit again and again, which was 
not always possible, for it required a special 
permit from the Minister* of Police, yet they 
left a goodly sum there whenever they went, 
saying: "For reformed and reclaimed wom- 
en" when discharged. It always gave me 
pleasure to have these two ladies with me 
— they were well posted, very charitable and 
very liberal. In one of the great orphanages 
Mr. Feuerbach left 500 francs. They never 
went to a charity empty handed. I cannot 
say the same ot others; they always were full 
of admiration and empty praises. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Versailles. To be in Paris without visiting 
Versailles is like going to Rome without see- 
ing ^v Peters or the Vatican. Versailles is a 
small city of 50,000 inhabitants and owes its 
origin to Louis XIV., who made it his royal 
residence at the enormous expense of two 
hundred millions of dollars. Thirty-six thous- 
and men and 6,000 horses have at one time 
been employed in forming the terraces of the 
gardens, leveling the park, and constructing 
the aqueduct from Maintenon and the road to 
Paris. After 1682 Versailles became the per- 
manent headquarters of the court. It wit- 
nessed the zenith and the decadence of the 
prosperity of the grand monarch Louis 
XIV., and under his successor the magnificent 
palace became the scene of the disreputable 
Pompadour and DuBarry. During the revolu- 
tion of 1789 a mob took possession of the pal- 
ace, and carried Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette as prisoners to Paris. The palace has 
remained uninhabited ever since, and gradual 
decay has threatened it. Napoleon I. dreaded 
the expense of repair and maintenance, the 
Bourbons did just enough to prevent it from 
falling into decay, but Louis Philippe at 



length restored the building, and converted 
part of it into an historical picture gallery. 
Now behold the vicissitudes of time and cir- 
cumstances! This ideal and greatest of 
French palaces became in 1870 the headquar- 
ters of the King of Prussia, and the greatest 
part of this huge building was used as a mili- 
tary hospital. The pictures had been care- 
fully covered to protect them from injury. The 
most impressive scene took place here on the 
18th of January, 1871, wihen the Prussian 
monarch, with the unanimous consent of all 
the German states, was proclaimed and sa- 
luted Emperor of Germany. In this same pal- 
ace Bismarck dictated the terms of peace to 
the humbled and thoroughly defeated French, 
which ultimately ended the Franco-Prussian 
war of 187071. 

The hugeness of the palace* and accesso- 
ries, such as gardens, parks, fountains and 
statuary impressed me chiefly. The building 
has a front of .a quarter of a mile, with elab- 
orately ornamented porticos, verandas, ports, 
gates and multiform windows. The fountains 
are the largest in Europe, but they are silent. 
It cost 10,000 francs to let the water on a few 
hours, but they are not better than those of 
the Crystal Palace of London or the fountain 
play seen in Chicago during the Columbian 
Exposition. 

The grand Trianon is a big farm house with 
gardens, barns and stables occupied by Mad- 
ame Maintenon, the mistress of Louis XIV. 
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There is a carriage museum, being a collec- 
tion of state carriages from the time of the 
first empire to the birth of the Prince Impe- 
rial in 1856. The petit Trianon, another villa 
which was occupied by Marie Antoinette, is 
laid out more in the English style, contains 
many exotic trees and is more to my taste. 
Both are scandalously neglected. The pic- 
tures in the galleries are chiefly wmr scenes 
of the time of Napoleon I., painted by Vernet 
and David, of course all modern. 

Among the most notable places in Paris are 
the Tuilleries (now burnt) and the palace and 
galleries of the Louvre. It is the most impor- 
tant public building in Paris, both architect- 
urally and on account of its treasures of art. 
It is of vast extent, between the Rue Rivoli 
and the river. In 1223 it was a royal resi- 
dence, but the foundation of the present pal- 
ace was laid in 1541. It is adjacent to the 
Tuilleries, and together they cover 48 acres, 
inclosing three distinct courts. It has a 
ground floor and a first and second floor. Sa- 
lons running into salons, filled with every con- 
ceivable object of art, from every nation, 
and from the earliest period, from the dawn 
of art to the present day, all arranged in a 
tasteful and judicious way so as to bring out 
the cardinal characteristerics and the most 
conspicuous feature of every object. It would 
be impossible to give a comprehensible de- 
scription of the vastr collections of art objects 
in this most extensive of all museums, with- 



out transcribing it fragmentarily from the 
catalogue. I could only give it two hours at 
a time, two or three times a week, without 
causing pedal, visual and mental fatigue. An 
outdoor walk of six hours did not fatigue me 
as much. Every salon has its peculiar at- 
traction, which keeps one riveted to one or 
two objects. I found it would require daily 
visits for years to do even feeble justice to 
these art treasures. I preferred to be alone, 
unaccompanied by any one. One is lost in 
contemplation, not study of an object. To be 
spoken to or to be diverted from it breaks the 
thread of thought or distorts the lines on the 
object upon which the eye is fixed. It can 
never be correctly impressed in the mind. 
With a catalogue in one hand and a tube in 
the other I walked, stood or sat still perfectly 
oblivious of all else around me, until an 
aching head or a confused vision would ad- 
monish me that I must desist. The veteran, 
intelligent attendants cautioned me from the 
first, not to overtax my mental and physical 
faculties or else I would lose all the benefits 
I might otherwise derive. A few moments' 
conversation with the well posted attendants 
was a great relief to mind and body, beside an 
instruction not otherwise obtainable. I felt 
different here than in the Pitti Palace or in 
the Vatican. I had to go slowly and delib- 
erately to work else I should have found 
much chaff among the grain. In the Vatican 
only the very highest objects of art were ad- 
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mitted. This would have been impossible in 
the vast collection of the Louvre. Catalogues 
of the Louvre are in my library, I refer to 
them to refresh my memory. They are useless 
to those who never saw the museum. These 
incomparable and invaluable treasures were 
in great danger of being destroyed by the in- 
furiated mob of men and women of the Com- 
mune in 1871. Nothing but grape and canis- 
ter freely used on these furies saved the 
louvre, but not the Tuilleries. 

Of the Tuilleries there is nothing left but 
a small park, the paradise of the nursery 
maids and children, abutting the Place de la 
Concorde with its beautiful fountain and 
Egyptian obelisk. There begins the Champs 
Elysees. This magnificent avenue is about 
two miles long, of unequal width, from 200 to 
400 yards, flanked with handsome buildings, 
and divided through its entire length by line' 
of lime and elm trees. It is the most fashion- 
able promenade in Paris. Between the two 
middle lines of trees are seats for which the 
occupant has to pay one sou. The pavement 
is asphalt, perfectly dustless. On both sides 
of this popular avenue are many palaces. 
Noted chiefly is Palais de TElysee or Elysee 
Bourbon, now the residence of the President 
of the Republic, and known as the Elysee Na- 
tionale. Nearly opposite is the Palais de Fln- 
dustrie, erected in 1855 for the first great ex- 
position in Paris for arts and science. There 
are also numerous cafes, some very elegant, 
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others all but that, with small tables set out 
almost on the sidewalks. Few if any business 
houses are on the Champs Elysees. It is an 
exceedingly lively avenue, and between 3 
o'clock and 7 in the evening is crowded with 
equipages, horses and footmen. Flaneurs, or 
do-nothing people, abound. A drunkard or 
mendicant is never seen. At the farthest 
end of the Champs Elysees is the Arc de Tri- 
omphe de PEtoile, the largest triumphal arch 
in existence, and visible from almost every 
part of the environs of Paris. It was begun 
by Napoleon I. in 1806, and completed by 
Louis Philippe in 1836. It consists of a vast 
arch 67 feet high and 46 feet wide. The whole 
structure is 160 feet high by 146 wide. The pan- 
els are fillcld with statues of bronze or stone 
of the great men who lived and worked in 
France from 1798 to 1815. It is an immense, 
beautiful and glorious structure, but it does 
not compare in beauty or grandeur to the 
monument of Frederick the Great in Berlin. 
Within are large chambers containing chiefly 
a museum of Napoleana. Th'e platform to 
which a spiral staircase of 261 steps ascends, 
commands a noble prospect. Twelve wide 
beautiful avenues radiate from the Place de 
PEtoile, all leading to conspicuous places — 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne is the most 
frequented. It leads to the largest and most 
beautiful park of Paris, of 2250 acres all with- 
in the fortifications. This large tract of land 
was up to 1840 in evil odor. In 1832 it was 
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presented to the municipality upon the con- 
dition that two millions of francs be spent 
on it for improvements in four years, and that 
it be kept up in future at the municipal ex- 
pense. This is not as much as St. Louis has 
paid and will always have to pay for Tower 
Grove Park, though seven times larger. It is 
the most popular par^k. The greatest display 
of equipages is near the lakes, which in win- 
ter are converted into skating grounds. I 
saw Eugenie trying to skate there, but she 
made a poor show of it. Being a Spaniard, 
she had probably never stepped on ice before. 
Neither in size nor in beauty does the Bois 
compare to the Prather in Vienna or Thier- 
garten in Berlin. 

I had the privilege and the honor of taking, 
or rather escorting the family of the Ameri- 
can Minister, Mr. Faulkner, to the theatres 
every week, sometimes twice a week. He 
had a box at the Opera, at the Italian and 
Theatre Erancais, once a week in each. That 
is, a club subscribed for a box in each of the 
named theatres, of which he was a member. 
He could attend either of the theatres once a 
week. As he was a distinguished personage 
he was allowed the first choice. He hardly 
ever went himself, neither did his wife, but 
his daughters did. On the reception even- 
ings every Saturday, where I became well 
known, the programs of the theatres of the 
coming week were consulted and a plan was 
agreed upon. I was true to my engagements 



and so was also the entire company. Some- 
times another gentleman was added to the 
party, usually a new comer. I posted myself 
on the plot of the play so that I might be a 
satisfactory interpreter. The armorial car- 
riage and liveried darky were at the door on 
time; I never had to wait. I was not allowed 
to spend a cent, and on our return a cold col- 
lation awaited us of which I rarely partook, 
as I preferred getting home and to bed. Nei- 
ther would I accept their invariable offer to 
send me in their carriage. I made up for it by 
taking them to places they probably never 
heard of, and which yet were the glory of 
Paris. I even took Mrs. Faulkner and another 
Virginia lady visitor through one of the 
largest sewers of Paris in a boat, which is by 
no means an unusual thing, not frequented 
by fashionable ladies, but very much by those 
who wish to learn everything of interest. 
These egouts are large, covered canals, the 
water, deodorized and disinfected, flowing in 
a deep trench, deep and strong enough to float 
a small boat with five or six persons in it. On 
both sides of the egouts lie the large water 
and gas pipes which supply the city with 
water and gas. They were much surprised 
when I proposed to take them there, and at 
first demurred, but went at last and were 
much interested and pleased with this strange 
trip, so much so that they persuaded Mr. 
Faulkner into it, and he actually took it in a 
few days. This very interesting family were 
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Southerners to the core, anxious to return to 
Virginia to take part in the prospective strife. 
Mr. Lincoln relieved him of his post. Mr. 
Faulkner grieved sincerely at the prospect, 
and retired to private life on his return, re- 
maining neutral. But all the other members 
plunged with enthusiasm into the coming 
events. I never learned their final fate. It 
was an immense transition from the highest, 
and most luxuriant position in Paris to the 
modest and war-disturbed home in a small 
town of Virginia. I shall never forget their 
courtesy and kindness to me. I hope they 
also remember the many useful and instruct- 
ive lessons they received through me, such 
as few American visitors to Paris ever re- 
ceive. 

I went to church every Sunday morning, 
either to Notre Dame, in order to hear the 
brilliant pulpit orator Pere Lacordaire, who 
always drew an audience which filled the en- 
tire church, or to the Madeleine on account 
of its great beauty. Once I went to the Chap- 
el of the Tuilleries in order to observe Napo- 
leon, Eugenie and the court at mass. They 
sat in the front bench in the gallery appar- 
ently very devout. They were stared at by 
all in the body of the church, without feeling 
disturbed. I, however, went more frequently 
to the Protestant church where some plain, 
philosophical and truly religious sermons 
were preached in the purest French. It was 
very difficult to secure a seat, so great was the 
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crowd, not of the regular congregation but of 
strangers of all nationalities. I profited 
largely from these eloquent discourses, not 
only spiritually but philosophically. Such 
pure French I never heard spoken elsewhere. 
Once a pathetic appeal was made for pecu- 
niary aid in behalf of the sufferers from inun- 
dation in Holland. The response was liberal. 
1 heard a sweet little voice in the gallery say- 
ing in pure English: '^Mamma, 1 have no 
money, can I give these?" I saw her take off 
two rich golden bracelets from her tiny arm 
and when her mother said, **Yes, my child," 
she threw them into the basket of the 
deacons. It brought tears to my eyes. I de- 
termined to know who she was. I watched 
their coming out and approached them tim- 
idly and asked permission to know her 
country and name. "Tell him, dear," in 
French. **My name is Mary Clark, of Boston." 
I thanked her, complimented her for what she 
did, and walked off. 

One Sunday afternoon 1 visited the Mother 
House of the Sisters of Charity in rue de Bac, 
in order to see Sister Ursula Deffry, a St. 
Louis girl, one of my favorites and whom I 
admired. There were elev(»n hundred sisters 
in the convent, from whence they are sent to 
every part of the world. I had qiuio an ova- 
tion there. Sister Ursula was a very poor 
girl when I first saw her in her parental home. 
They were patients of mine. She used to 
make shirts for me when she had no other 



work. She was very handsome and highly 
cultured; spoke English, French, German and 
Spanish with absolute purity. When in 1849 
I was sick in the St. Louis hospital with 
cholera, she and her aged parents came to see 
me. This was her first visit to a hospital and 
her first sight of the work of the Sisters of 
Charity — that was in July. The following 
October I had a call from her weeping parents 
telling me that Ursula was "going to leave 
them and that 1 was the cause of it. I was 
rather startled at such an accusation. They 
added "Ursula wants to be a Sister of Char- 
ity, she never would have thought of it but 
for her visiting you when you were sick and 
seeing for the first time the work of the Sis- 
ters.'' "If that is all, it is not a bad thing," 1 
replied, "let her, it is. doubtless her vocation." 
She was the only support of her aged parents 
and they did not want to give her up. I 
feared that it was a temporary enthusiasm, 
a hasty conclusion. 1 consulted Archbishop 
Kenrjck about her. He saw her and assured 
me that she was one chosen by Christ, who 
would make her a very potent instrument in 
His cause. And so it proved to be. She en- 
tered the convent of St. Philomena on 5th and 
Walnut streets, as a novice, in October, 1849. 
In the January following she .was sent to the 
Mother House in the United States at Em- 
metsburg, Md., where she completed her 
noviciate. Early in 1851 she was put in 
charge of the Charity Hospital in Mobile, Ala- 



baiiia, whence she was transferred in 1852 to 
the Charity Hospital in New Orleans, which 
was also in her charge for nearly three years. 
While there the secretary of the Mother 
House in Paris died, and Mother Ursula was 
elected to succeed her. Such was her reputa- 
tion for proficiency in four languages, and her 
efficiency as a manager that she was called 
to Paris to fill a place formerly filled by much, 
older members. But she did not remain there 
very long. The war of P^ngland and* France 
against Russia broke out. A large French 
army was sent to Crimea, and Sister Ursula 
asked permission to accompany the French 
army and take charge of the military hospi- 
tals in the field. She did in the French army 
what Florence Xightengale did in the English 
camp. They became close friends, though 
they hardly met each other. She returned to 
Paris after the fall of Sebastopol, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the government and the 
nation. 

In 1850 the Franco-Austrian war broke out. 
France sent a large force to Italy, and Ursula 
was chosen to accompany it. After the 
battles of Magenta and Solferino, which end- 
ed the war, she returned to her post in Paris. 
Again France had a war on hand with China. 
A considerable naval and land force was sent 
to Cochin China, and she went with it. But 
the long sea voyage and the miserable climate 
of Cochin China told on her, and she came 
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near being a victhu of it. She was sent back 
before the war ended, and resumed her place 
as secretary in the Mother House. There 1 
found her and met with the most cordial re- 
ception on the part of all the Sisters. Many 
of them were of the highest social rank before 
joining the order. The Mother Superior was 
a Princess who abdicated her right to a ducal 
crown in order to become a Sister of Charity. 
I had to pass several Sunday afternoons with 
them. Once 1 took Mrs. Strother and her 
daughter with me, who were deeply impres- 
sed with what they saw. It may have been 
the initial step to Sallie's becoming a Catholic 
— and a sincere one at that. We know that 
she left the bulk of her fortune to the Catho- 
lic church and orphanages. Ursula remained 
in Paris until about 1874. She requested to 
be sent to her native land — to the United 
States. This modest and natural request was 
reluctantly granted. She was transferred to 
California. There she established and organ- 
ized many schools, orphanages and hospitals. 
I met her last summer in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where she was the secretary, treasurer 
and teacher in that large new institution, 
where three hundred orphan girls are edu- 
cated and maintained by the State, beside as 
many more day and boarding scholars. She 
is- as vigorous and active as when I first knew 
her, though she is in her seventieth year. This 
long history of Sister Ursula I give, as she 
is one of the most interesting characters I 
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ever met. She will never die, for her worth 
and her work was and is her life. 

There is perhaps not a charity or eleemosy- 
nary institution in Paris which I have missed 
seeing and becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with. Paris, known chiefly by tourists for 
its gaieties, its beautiful palaces, churches, 
})ublic institutions or theaters, is little visited 
for its innumerable organizations of learning, 
of education and charities, for its reforma- 
tories, in which persons of highest rank, but 
chiefly women, are actively engaged, whence 
missionaries are sent to all parts of the world 
to propagate their work wherever the human 
race exists. They interested me more and 
impressed me deeper than all the glittering 
generalities of the day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Jardiu des Plantes, with its zoological 
collections and the free popular lectures de- 
livered therein by celebrities in their respec- 
tive departments, kept me busy. There was 
no time or necessity for seeking diversions. I 
went there to work, and work I did, from 5 a. 
m. until nearly midnight. I was actively en- 
gaged and yet never physically fatigued. 
Change of subjects and variety of occupation 
were as much of a relief and even more than 
rest would have been. Had I followed that 
system all my days, my position in life would 
have been different. I am naturally an op- 
portunist, seizing occasions as they present 
themselves and making the best use of them. 
I always have a general object in view but 
cannot always mature a plan to reach it. My 
point must be reached, though perhaps with 
more labor than if I had known how to pro- 
ceed. 

I did not get to see the great National Li- 
brary of Paris, as it was closed for repairs and 
rearrangement. All the Museums in the 'Jar- 
din des Plantes and the Cluny I visited fre- 
quently. Also the law courts and prisons. 
In the former I was astonished by the dis- 



patch with which business was transacted. 
The law's delays are unknown in France. 
There are not as many courts in Paris as in 
St. Louis; cases are tried and decided usually 
at one sitting. The horrid system of "expert 
testimony" does not exist there. Experts are 
called by the court, not by the litigants; they 
are questioned by the judge and not by the 
attorneys; the expert does not know in whose 
behalf he testifies; he is never insulted, but 
is treated with the utmost consideration. He 
is there to enlighten the court on subjects he 
is familiar with; he is paid by the court. The 
system of "hypothetical cases" is utterly un- 
knowTi in France. The court deals with the 
case at hand and not with an imaginary case 
created in the brain of the attorney. It is to 
be hoped that this farce will soon be ended in 
our country. 

The National Legislative Assembly holds 
its sittings in the Palais de Luxembourg, 
erected by the Medicis centuries ago. It is a 
very intelligent looking, dignified body. There 
is both a Senate and a Representative Cham- 
ber. The legislative halls are very spacious 
and very comfortable, decorated with pictures 
iind statues, commemorating important na- 
tional event's. Admission can only be ob- 
tained once, so that I did not see as much of 
it as I wished. I also ran out to St. Denis to 
see the crypt and burial place of the Bour- 
bons. It did not pay, neither was it worth 
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while to see the cemeteries of Pere la Chaise 
and Mont Parnasse. 

' My stay in Paris could not be continued 
much longer. Spring was approaching and I 
had to see many other parts of Europe which 
I had on my program. The election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency led everybody to 
forebode great political disturbances, and it 
behooved all Americans to be at home at such 
a critical moment. I kept myself in readiness 
to return as soon as the exigencies should de- 
mand it. I could have spent years in Paris 
with intellectual profit to myself. I had to 
tear myself away. I felt that I should never 
again have such an opportunity. The six 
months I fixed for Paris came to a close. To 
most of my French acquaintances and some 
friends I bid adieu in person, to the majority 
I sent my card with P. P. 0. I sent my trunks 
and many boxes containing the purchases I 
made of books, instruments, microscopic, os- 
teologic and pathologic specimens to London. 
I paid out 13,000 francs, or f2,600, for them 
on the day I left. More than one-half of the 
things were for Dr. Pope in St. Louis. One 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars I had to 
pay for ladies' wearing apparel, consigned to 
me without my knowledge or consent by a 

milliner for Miss of Nashville, Tenn. 

This money was not refunded to me until 
nearly three years later without interest and 
without even so much as "I thank you." The 
money I received was in depreciated currency. 
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instead of gold, which I had paid. A like ex- 
perience I had with Sam , whose broth- 
er Tom borrowed |10() in Heidelberg, for 
which I received a draft on Sam, which the 
latter reluctantly paid after four years in cur- 
rency worth $2.56 to a dollar of gold which I 
advanced. So much for being too obliging to 
pseudo-friends. 

I went from Paris direct to Rotterdam in 
Flanders, a large seaport with considerable 
commerce, the native place of Rubens, the im- 
mortal artist. The largest number of his pic- 
tures are found there in the Rubens gallery. 
His greatest picture, ^The Descent From the 
Cross," is in an especial chapel of the old 
Cathedral. I only remained one day. I pushed 
on to Amsterdam, the greatest commercial 
town of Holland. Holland was and is yet the 
greatest maritime rival of England. The larg- 
est part of the country is taken from the sea 
by throwing up very costly and extensive 
dikes and embankments, and filling up the in- 
tervening spaces with earth. The level of the 
Zuider Sea is nearly 20 feet higher than the 
land, the waters being within the embank- 
ments. The soil is very productive. Holland 
is very rich, has many rich colonies in Asia 
and Africa, and had the monopoly of trade 
with Japan and was the earliest colonizer of 
the Atlantic coast of America. Amsterdam is 
an odd but beautiful city, bisected with many 
wide navigable canals containing inky black 
water and crowded with the ships ot all iia- 
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tioiis. It is a lively mart and a most scrupu- 
lously clean place. Commerce^ industry, art 
and science are leading characteristics.* I was 
chiefly interested in the diamond mills, where 
the cutting, shaping and polishing of dia- 
monds or other precious stones is done for 
the jewelers of the world. 

I was much interested in the Merchants' Ex- 
change, which is a power, for it is next to 
London, the world's greatest creditor. 
Churches, Museums and Schools are of the 
highest order, much fostered and liberally en- 
dowed. ^Yealth is exhibited in every feature 
of this curious city. The School for the. Blind 
and Deaf Mutes has many peculiarities not 
seen elsewhere. I was greeted there as a 
known friend of these dependents. I had some 
difficulty with the police in Amsterdam. I 
was awakened one night to give some expla- 
nation about my pass. I declined doing so, it 
was vised by the proper authority, and I 
doubted that anytliing else was needed. I 
was threatened with arrest. I challenged his 
authority, and demanded the evidence. I 
threatened that the American Minister would 
investigate the entire insulting proceedings. 
The police promptly withdrew. I am inclined 
to think the intruder was an employee of the 
hotel who palmed himself off as a policeman 
in order to extort some money. The hotel 
keeper felt very sorry and promised to thor- 
oughly inquire into it, but — 

From Amsterdam I ran over to The Hague, 
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the capital and royal residence Of Holland. It 
is a very beautiful and quiet place with very 
clean, wide, rectangular streets. The palace 
was very accessible. Visitors are shown 
through it without consideration. So also the 
palace of the legislative body of the state. 
The most interesting portions of the Hague 
were the numerous and very extensive tuliji 
gardens. Not long since the Dutch or Hol- 
landers were seized "with a craze for tulii)s, 
the culture of which became a national mania. 
As much as one or two hundred and more* 
francs were paid for one tulip, whether in bud 
or bloom. It became a very i>roductive gold 
mine for horticulturists. Seeds, buds and flow- 
ers were sent to all parts of the globe at fabu- 
lous prices. To see these tulip gardens in full 
bloom is a sight never to be forgotten. 
They almost persuaded me to buy some for 
America, which they guaranteed to get there 
in the best presentable condition at 10 francs 
a tulip. I demurred. I could have whiled 
away days walking amidst the beds of these 
tulips, but train time hurried me off, and I 
went that night to Brussels, Belgium, which is 
looked upon as **little Paris,'' which it really 
is. The language, buildings, hotels, churcht^s 
and theatres are all like Paris. Two days sat- 
isfied me. I only saw another city, nothing of 
special interest. The royal palace and gar- 
dens, the legislative buildings are very plain. 
I ran out to the battle fields of Waterloo, 
which was a shadow chase; there was abso- 



liit(*ly nothing indicative of this most import- 
ant historical event. The guide trotted me 
around designating the spots where Napoleon 
and where Wellington stood, and where 
(rrouchy came in, and where Blucher made 
his appearance — all very tedious to listen to, 
but not difficult to believe. That foolish ex- 
cursion cost a day and 25 francs, absolutely, 
thrown away. But it would not have been 
believed in England that I had been so near 
Waterloo and had not seen it. 

In accordance with my promise made to my 
worthy friend, the distinguished alienist. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, of London, I went to Gheel, 
the crazy village of Belgium. For centuries 
the villagers or farmers had no other laborers 
in their households or in their fields than the 
demented. Most of the insane in Belgium are 
taken care of by the State, but instead of shut- 
ing them up in asylums they are sent to Gheel 
or Joehl. They are auctioned out to the vil- 
lagers who take them at a mere nominal pay 
ranging from 2 to 3 francs a week or even pay 
for them if they are able-bodied. They house, 
feed and clothe them for the work they per- 
form on the farm or in the household. Of 
course only the chronic dements can be util- 
ized as laborers or domestics. Even the pa- 
retics and epileptics are made useful. There 
is a hospital in the village for the acute cases, 
or such as may be taken sick otherwise. They 
return to work as soon as convalescence is 
established. The ruling idea is that inactivity 
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or idleness is pernicious to the dement as 
much as to the well; physical labor, out-door 
occupation is most beneficial to them, as to 
anybody else. Look at the result. ' Belgium is 
the most densely populated country in the 
world, there, necessarily, must be many de- 
ments also, 3et there is no Insane Asylum in 
Belgium, except the small hospital for acute 
or casualty cases in Joehl or Gheel. The de- 
ments of both sexes are literally members of 
the villagers' families, are kindly and judi- 
ciously treated and all parties are benefited. 
The State gets rid of the great expense, care 
and annoyance of keeping up asylums. The 
farmer gets a trusty laborer without pay, 
whom he trains to suit his purpose, and be- 
ing always kindly treated is absolutely harm- 
less. Long experience has taught them how 
to deal with them. They quickly recognize 
the least deviation from their normal condi- 
tion, take them to the hospital in proper time, 
and call for them again when recovery has 
taken place. I investigated the Joehl system 
thoroughly. I saw dements engaged in all 
kinds of farming, also in blacksmithing, wag- 
on-making, ploughing, milking, churning. In 
the household they did the cooking, laundry 
work and sewing. In fact one would hardly 
surmise that they were incurably demented 
except perhaps in social intercourse or conver- 
sation. Colony Fitzjames in France, refened 
to before, is a feeble imitation of what is be- 
ing done in Joehl and has been done for many 



centuries. This is not an experiment, but'an 
established fact, which has stood the test of 
ages. Why is this system not tried else- 
where? What an immense amount of expense 
would be saved, and how much better results 
for the benefit of the demented and the peo- 
ple could be attained. Brigham Hall in New 
York is also an imitation of it, introduced by 
Dr. John B. Chapin, at my long and urgent 
suggestion. W^hy not carry it out fully? Oth- 
er KStates would probably soon follow the ex- 
ample. I gave a full description of all I saw 
to Dr. Forbes Winslow, and also expressed 
my appreciation of it and the conclusion I 
reached. My report with slight modifications 
was published in full, with the views of Dr. 
Winslow appended, who thought it would not 
be practicable in a country not used to it for 
centuries. Why? I never learned. 

I now turned my face again towards Eng- 
land. It was the initiatory step of my return 
home. I took the train to Calais, reached 
tlieie at midnight and crossed the channel 
to Dover, which I reached at daybreak. I 
shall never forget my sufferings on that brief 
channel voyage. I could not get a berth in the 
cabin, but had to remain on deck all that 
dreadful night, trying to sit or recline on a 
steamer chair, but was thrown off every little 
while. The choppy sea made the movement of 
the steamer very irregular, constantly rolling; 
from side to side, or tossing up and down. It 
would plunge deep, burying the bow, ship a 
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large wave, and the next moment thfe bow w^as 
high in the air playing havoc with everything 
and everybody not firmly fastened down. Be- 
side the inevitable sea sickness, ejecting ev- 
erything from the stoamch and even when 
there was nothing to eject — I was much 
tossed about, bruised and bumped black and 
blue on nearly every part* of my body. I would 
have been washed overboard had I not been 
cabled to the mast. Death would have been 
a welcome relief. Drenched to the skin on a 
very chilly night, I looked for pneumonia as 
an inevitable sequence. Yet on reaching Dover 
everything was over and forgotten. I did not 
feel the worse for such a dreadful night. A 
very hot cup of coffee in Dover warmed me 
up. I took the first train to London, got into 
my old quarters, for which I had made ar- 
rangements. After a warm bath aud good 
lunch I went to bed, though yet early in the 
day. I was soon in a profound sleep from 
which I awoke^ next morning refreshed and 
recuperated ready for work. As was my cus- 
tom, I called on the American Legation and 
registered, then I paid my respects to the 
American Minister, Charles Quincy Adams, 
the new appointee of President Lincoln, who 
was at first rather cool when he found that I 
was from St. Louis, a southwestern city aud 
reputed rebel. But I soon proved my position 
in politics in regard to the questions then con- 
vulsing our country. He became very friend- 
Iv, and actuallv called or left his card in my 



apavtmeut. I did not see much of him per- 
sonally, but I called almost daily at the Lega- 
tion to get the true news from the States. 

I had laid out for myself much hard Work in 
London, which I always found the greatest 
field for every kind of work, and where the 
workers are more rational, full of common 
sense and practical. 

There also celebrated men of the world 
congregate and exhibit their work. I saw 
nearly as much of Graefe in London as I did 
in Berlin. He went there every year for one 
month and did more profitable work during 
that month in London than in Berlin in an en- 
tire year. The street was lined with carriages 
leading to his hotel, where the wealthy Eng- 
lish went to consult him. The card of admis- 
sion to his rooms cost two pounds, which is 
four times as much as in Berlin. He came 
daily to the Royal Ophthalmic Institute at 
Moorftelds for half an hour or more, where 
he always met with a royal reception. But 
he did not assume his autocratic airs in the 
presence of such men as Bauman, Critchett, 
Hulke, Hutchinson and Solberg Wells. 

Two days after my arrival in London, I was 
called upon by Dr. Johnson, the private sec- 
retary of Lady Chichester, daughter of Lord 
Bishop Chichester of London. Slie had been 
blind from infancy, was very wealthy and de- 
voted all her time, means and labor to pro- 
mote the welfare of the blind. She was higli- 
ly cultured. She founded and endowed nn 



Industrial Home for the Educated Blind, 
where they could find shop room and material 
to work, and where their products were sold 
for them. So that the indigent blind did not 
need to waste their time in hunting woik, nor 
in disposing of it. All can earn a modest liv- 
ing in the Chichester Industrial Home. She 
had read my report made to the French jsoriool 
in Paris. She was informed by my friend 
Monsieur Guadet, when and where I would be 
in London. Dr. Johnson brought an invita- 
tion and request to meet her at the Chiches- 
ter Home. I accompanied him in his carriage 
at once. She received me like an old friend, 
with demonstrative cordiality. She had vis- 
ited all the schools I did in Europe, but did 
not see them an^ was much pleased and af- 
fected to learn that mj observations of sight 
coincided with her mental ones. She had not 
been in the United States and was much in- 
terested in my report about the status of the 
schools in America. Lady Chichester was 
about thirty-eight years old, very fair and ro- 
bust, very modestly attired. She bore her af- 
fliction with Christian resignation and gave 
herself up to the service of her fellow suffer- 
ers. She insisted on my going home with her 
and being introduced to her father, the bish- 
op, who had a seat in the House of Lords. Her 
home at Hyde Park Terrace was a large, sub- 
stantial, antiquated house, typically English 
in all its appointments. The bishop was an 
elderly man of sixty, of fine presence, very 
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dignified demeanor, though somewhat formal 
and shy of strangers, yet he was frank and 
easy with me, for it was aot 1 who sought an 
introduction, but his daughter offered it to me 
without my soliciting it. He also had read 
my report and was much interested in my 
verbal statements. The Chichesters and Dr. 
Johnson became valuable acquaintances. I 
had to take lunch and dine there repeatedly. 
Once the bishop invited the distinguished Mr. 
Fassett, the parliamentary leader, and later 
the Postmaster General, who had been blind 
from childhood, to meet me, which I appre- 
ciated as a very great honor. He placed me 
in a position to see the inner working of the 
English Government, and get me valuable 
parliamentary publications not obtainable or- 
dinarily. Lady Chichester and Dr. Johnson 
called on me and for me very often, took me 
to the greatest English school for the blind 
in St. George Field, and to other minor insti- 
tutions. I had to accompany her and Dr. 
Johnson to St. Paul's Cathedral to hear her 
father, the Bishop, preach; also once to the 
House of Lords, where he was expected to 
speak, but did not. There was no remission in 
her attention, always through her secretary. 
I do not know whether she is yet living. Her 
Chichester home I know is and will ever be 
liberally endowed. 

My labors in London were arduous and un- 
remitting. At 8 o'clock in the morning I never 
failed to be at the Royal Ophthalmic Hospi- 



tal, Moorfields. Five to six hundred patients 
are in daily attendance; it is in charge of a 
corps of the ablest oculists, such as Bauman, 
Critchett, Hulke, Hutchinson, Wells and Ba- 
der. They are the immortals whose memory 
I worship still. They were the most able and 
the most practical teachers, and the most 
agreeable men to be brought in contact with. 
Bauman, the physiologist and general scien- 
tist; Critchett, the poet-operator, who would 
recite poems while perforpaing the most deli- 
cate operations. The patient would frequent- 
ly be more interested in the poem than in 
the operation. Hutchinson, now so well 
known the world over, was just becoming cel- 
ebrated. These three worthies were especial- 
ly kind to me. All paid me social as well as 
professional attention. All presented me with 
their latest published works, with their auto- 
graphs. 

At Moorfields I was not merely a spectator 
and listener, but I had to work. To work un- 
der such direction was instruction indeed. 
Every minute told on me. I was conscious 
that I was laying up professional treasures not 
to be found in such abundance elsewhere. At 
12 o'clock I attended Dr. Toynbee's Ear Clin- 
ic at St. Mary-s Hospital, which, however, was 
not up to the times. The ear-mirror or laryn- 
goscope was not known then. Much better 
work is done now, even at the Mullanphy Hos- 
pital, but it was the best to be had. At 2 p. 
m. I was at King's College Hospital twice a 



week. The feurgical clinics there were unsur- . 
passable, quantitatively and qualitatively. Sir 
William Ferguson was the great star in the 
operative horizon. He was 6 feet 6 inches in 
height, straight as an arrow, never stooped, 
only gracefully bent in the performance of the 
gigantic and heroic operations; always used 
only the simplest instruments, disdaining the 
cutler's ingenious devices, relying only upon 
his skill and dexterity. Seeing me as a close 
and attentive observer he invited me several 
times to accompany and assist him in opera- 
tions in private houses. He took me in his 
armorial carriage with livered coach and foot- 
man, and sent me home in it. Like courteous 
attention I received from George Johnson at 
the London Hospital and from Hancock at the 
Charing Cross Hospital. I did not visit often 
St. Bartholomew and Guy's Hospital; they 
were too far apart. Their clinics also clashed 
with those I already had. Dr. Derby of Bos- 
ton and Dr. of Pittsburg were my daily 

companions in these clinics. They were bright 
Harvard men, ready and willing workers. I 
enjoyed their society. The Hunterian Mu- 
seum at the London College of Surgeons was 
frequented two hours three times a week, 
where I received valuable instruction in pa- 
thology and microscopy from Keys and Beale. 
Three to four hundred slides I brought home, 
some very valuable, and they are in my pos- 
session now. Thirty-five years have not im- 
paired much their value. I gave eight hours a 



day to professional study, the rest to seeing 
London, which, to do thoroughly, would re- 
quire years rather than weeks. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I had not been in London three weeks when 
the Rev. Dr. B. and family arrived there from 
Geneva, Switzerland. He put up at an hotel 
in Charinj? ('ross at two pounds a day. 

I called and prevailed on him to take apart- 
ments in the house where I was, at one pound 
a week, with breakfast at home, the catering 
being done by the landlady according to or- 
ders given the evening befpre. Lunch and din- 
ner would be taken wherever we happened to 
be. The arrangements were quickly made. 
He remained with me all day, went with me 
to the clinics and other places. Mrs. B., her 
daughter Miss E., and Miss (L, w^ent by them- 
selves. Miss (i. was very intelligent, bright 
and well read, knowing what was to be seen 
and where and how to see it. Mrs. B., on the 
contrary was dull and inactive. I found Dr. 
B. a very pleasant companion; he looked with 
me more into medical and educational mat- 
ters than into church affairs. He contemplat- 
ed making a visit alone to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, the home and working place of the fa- 
natic Knox, and but for an unexpected acci- 
dent would have done so. Mrs. B. had charge 
of the funds, which were ample and which she 
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kept in a pocket book, but which, womanlike, 
she was in the habit of letting lie about in 
almost every place. Miss G. frequently ad- 
monished her that she might lose it some day, 
but that did not correct the bad habit. One 
day they were about to go shopping when 
Miss G. saw the pocket book in a very unusual 
place. She put it into her own pocket without 
informing Mrs. B. with the view of giving her 
a practical lesson about her carelessness. 
They went out, tried to get an omnibus, the 
pocketbook was missed by Mrs. B., and she 
concluded she must have left it at home. Miss 
G. exultingly exclaimed, "I knew, cousin, that 
you would lose it some day; well, I pocketed 
it myself and you did not miss it." She now 
proceeded to get it in order to pay the fare, 
but it was gone. Her pocket had been picked. 
Some deft burglar had anticipated her search 
for it. That was a serious dilemma. They 
were absolutely without a shilling. They re- 
turned home. Dr. B. and I found them crest- 
fallen and in tears. He was shocked, but said 
nothing unpleasant. "Perhaps our friend. Dr. 
Pollak, may be able to help us out." I offered 
him one hundred pounds or more, which he 
accepted thankfully. This he thought would 
suflfice to take him home, but he gave up the 
trip to Edinburgh. So we remained together 
until the 10th of June, when we were to sail 
on the Africa for Boston. 

Now, Mrs. R. and daughter reached London, 
lodged not far from us and we saw them fre- 



quently. We made many excursions together. 
They were also to sail on the Africa. We went 
to the races at Epsom, which is the greatest 
holiday of London. All business was sus- 
pended. The millions of London were on their 
way to Epsom. All railroads were overcrowd- 
ed at double fare. Carriages and other kinds 
of conveyances were engaged and paid for 
days before. I at last got a one-horse cab, 
with seats for two within and one with the 
driver. Mr. B. and Mrs. R. sat within, Miss G. 
with the driver, the two Misses R. and I on the 
top, sitting flat, jack-knife style. I sat in the. 
middle, they one each side of me, my arms 
around them to keep them from rolling off. 
Their hoopskirts projected several feet beyond 
the top. The sight was ludicrous, but orig- 
inal, causing merriment for all passers. We 
were followed by shoals of whooping, shouting 
and mocking children. It was more funny to 
the onlookers than to us. To travel in that 
position over twenty miles, through very 
crowded streets and with a worn-out, over- 
loaded horse, going necessarily very slow, was 
all but fun. We were twice in danger of be- 
ing arrested for cruelty to the horse. The 
driver was fined which, we paid. On both 
sides we were followed by numerous mounte- 
banks who were gamboling and singing for 
pennies. We at last reached Epsom, saw part 
of the races, then paid a good bonus for six 
railroad tickets to take us back to London, 
which we reached at midnight, utterly worn 



out. The excursion was original in its concep- 
tion and inimitable in execution, also more 
costly than it was worth. 

Our visit to Kew Garden was in the highest 
degree interesting, agreeable and instructive. 
It was a whole day's work, but without fa- 
tigue. Miss G. and Mrs. R. were amateur hor- 
ticulturists, and kept our attendant busy 
showing and explaining the wonders of 
Flora's world. Even Sir William Hooker, the 
distinguished superintendent, joined us, and 
remained one hour with us. He knew person- 
ally Dr. Engelman, and was much interested 
when told of the contemplated creation of 
Henry Shaw. 

I missed my valued friend of the year be- 
fore, Dr. Forbes Winslow. Failing health 
made it necessary for him to travel and obtain 
mental rest. I left my written reports of vis- 
its to. the several alienist establishments, and 
especially of Gheel or Joehl, with his private 
secretary, with full authority for him to make 
such use of them as he might see fit — to pub- 
lish a part or the whole of them. They were 
published verbatim in his quarterly "Journal 
of Psychology" the next year, with numerous 
footnotes from him and his reviewer. A few 
copies are yet in my library. I had not fin- 
ished seeing the numerous private sanita- 
riums of London and the several large asy- 
lums for- the insane, so I hunted up a Dr. 
Wood, lately associated with Dr. Winslow in 
Essex and other institutions. He was another 



specimen of a fine English gentleman in ap- 
pearance, manner and culture. He had a san- 
itarium of his own, second only to that of 
Dr. Winslow. I soon perceived that he and 
Dr. Winslow did not part friends. Whether 
he wanted to surpass Dr. Winslow in atten- 
tions to me, or whether he really thought me 
worthy of them, I do not know, but I certainly 
was the recipient of them to the fullest extent, 
not only in a professional but also in a social 
way. 1 took lunch with him frequently, at 
his own house and with his wife, or at the 
club; I was bidden to his regular monthly din- 
ner to a society, half scientific and half polit- 
ical, to which prominent scientists, literary 
and parliamentary men belonged. It was on 
Saturday evening when twenty-four men sat 
down to a very rich dinner. The large room 
was handsomely decorated with flowers, cut 
and in pots. The table was a j;rassy i \* n 
with open places for the varied dishes, decan- 
ters, bottles and glasses. After the gastrono- 
mic performance, cigars were brought, decan- 
ters replenished and speakipg began. The re- 
bellion in the United ?^tates was the most 
fruitful theme and ably discussed. The 
speeches went as much to my heart as to my 
mind. I was called to respond to a toast. 
Never a good speaker, to make an impromptu 
address I knew was beyond my ability, espe- 
cially when I was so agitated by so much" 
which was said about our country. I was 
about to decline by making an apology, but I 



inadvertently drifted into a speech, which was 
kindly received, but whether justly or not 
mattered little. The English ^*hear, hear, 
good, well" struck my ear before I sat down. 
I was approached by several genuine John 
Bulls, who urged my coming to see them .at 
their homes before sailing. One Sir — insist- 
ed on my coming to a fete champetre, or lawn 
party at his seat about ten miles from London 
on Monday noon. I accepted, provided I could 
bring my countryman, the Rev. Dr. B., with 
me, which was courteously acceded to, and 
the invitation was sent to him by card. 

The dinner was over by ten; cigars were 
brought, the great sliding door was ox)ened 
to the drawing room, where many ladies in 
full evening dress were sitting, entertaining 
themselves. Some of the gentlemen joined 
them, others remained in the dining room 
smoking and drinking. I was glad to get 
away from the table. I was not in a mood to 
go among ladies, all of whom were strangers 
to me, but the hostess, with infinite grace and 
tact introduced me to all in a few^ w^ell chosen 
words. I w^as made to feel at home at once, 
and passed my time more satisfactorily among 
the fair than among the sterner sex. I with- 
drew at midnight. Sir — , w ho invited me to 
the garden party on Monday, stepped in and 
said loudly, "Don't forget to be on hand on 
Monday w ith your friend." His wife. Lady — , 
was not aw^are that 1 had been invited; she 
promptly joined him and said, "My husband 



anticipates my wishes whenever he can; he 
did so again tonight and I hope to see you 
at our own home. Many of our friends you 
see here tonight will be there." I did not fail. 
I brought Mr. B. with me, whos^ personal ap- 
pearance and very sensible conversation and 
good manners made a good impression upon 
this stately English company. The garden 
party w as nothing more than an all-day lunch- 
eon on. the beautiful grounds of a well-to-do 
English nobleman. Parties came and left in 
trains, in carriages, on horseback, on foot and 
in any way they desired, spent a short or long 
time in conversation, and took refreshments 
of all kinds, solid or light. The ladies chatted, 
promenaded, ate and drank, and did all sorts 
of things just as is done with us. A small 
band of music gave variety to the otherwise 
simple but very decent English lawn party. 
Rev. Dr. B. and I enjoyed seeing something 
of English home life in the aristocratic world. 
We reached our quarters in time for our even- 
ing meal and full of the experiences of the 
day. I regretted not having mentioned to our 
host that Dr. B. had ladies with him, for they 
would have extended the invitation to them 
also, as they told me. Dr. B. was profuse in 
his praises of me, of getting along among 
strangers as I did, and gratitude for giving 
him the opportunity of seeing something of 
the inner social and domestic life of the best 
class of England. 

This was our last dav in England but one. I 



can not part with it without referring cursor- 
ily to several great institutions and places 
which I have visited. I should have been un- 
true to myself and to my interest had I failed 
to do so. They recall pleasant memories 
which are ineffaceable from my mind and 
heart. 

It would be a vain attempt even to mention 
the many very interesting places I have seen 
in Great Britain, and especially those of Lon- 
don. I would have gladly seen more, if not all 
of them, but years would not have sufficed for 
that and I had only days to give. This largest 
and greatest city of the world was far more 
attractive and important to me than all other 
cities I had seen on my journey. My having 
to leave it was painful to me, but I had no 
other alternative. I will say here, that should 
my children ever be able to travel abroad, give 
to England and especially to London most of 
your time. Knowing the language is of course 
of incalculable advantage. You will get first 
handed what you will have to obtain at sec- 
ond-hand elsewhere. 

You see a compact world in London, and 
not merely the place you happen to be. Pre- 
pare your mind ere going to London, see all 
you can even cursorily, but read about London 
on your return and you will have gone 
through an educational process never to l)e 
forgotten. 

The Reading Room of the British Museum 
is a circular hall covered by a large dome of 



j?lass and iron (140 feet in diameter, 106 feet 
hij»h), with ample accommodation for three 
hundred and sixty readers or writers. The 
catalogue of the Library consists of two thou- 
sand volumes. Number of books 1,500,000; in- 
creases about 30,000 a year. It. is rivaled in 
extent only by the National Libmry in Paris. 
This unparalleled reading room is only a very 
small part of the British Museum, which cov- 
ers an area of 32 acres, has two floors and is 
fire proof. 

The Music or Haendel Room of the Crystal 
Palace will seat eight thousand persons, has 
room on the platform for four thousand sing- 
ers and has the largest and most powerful 
steel organ of 4,384 pipes. The bellow^s are 
worked by hydraulic machinery. I attended a 
concert given by the French, sung by 3,000 
voices, accompanied by the French military 
band of the Guides, consisting of 120 pieces. 
It did not suit me, for it was more noise than 
music. Such a large society of promiscuous 
voices, unused to the co-operation of a mili- 
tary band, impressed more by its quantity 
than quality. The voices of the soloists were 
lost in this huge hall, illy adapted for music of 
a high order. The Crystal Palace is a fasci- 
nating place, a curious structure adapted for 
the taste of the masses. It is not under gov- 
ernment auspices. 

I had to take my departure at last. Touring 
twenty-two months may be considered long 
enough for most persons and so it would have 



been for me, but it was not intended to be a 
vacation. An increased acquisition of knowl- 
edge was my chief object — I had accomplished 
that only in part. I was fully able financially 
to give to it another year, but a most sacred 
duty demanded my presence in my adopted 
country. All feared that the United States 
was on the eve of engaging in an internecine 
war the Outcome of which none could foretell. 
I hastened back, not to participate in the fra- 
ternal fight, but to do all in my power to alle- 
viate the inevitable ills incident to such a 
strife. I embarked at Liverpool in the Cunard 
steamer Africa with several St. Louisans on 
board, among whom were Rev. Dr. B. and fam- 
ily, Mrs. R. and her two daughters, the young- 
er a confirmed invalid. The transit on the 
broad Atlantic was pleasant and uneventful, 
except the steamer getting into a school of ice- 
bergs which were numerous and extended to 
the most distant horizon for many hundred 
miles around the ship. The wheels of the ship 
were kept revolving in order to keep the huge 
icebergs from crowding and crushing the 
steamer, but no progress was made for nearly 
three days. After these visitors from the 
Arctic ocean had floated off we had uninter- 
rupted and smooth sailing to Boston, which 
was reached on the tenth day. Here Dr. B.'s 
remittances were waiting for him and he 
promptly refunded me the sum I advanced, 
with a profusion of thanks. I brought several 
boxes of books, optical and surgical appli- 
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ances with me, also some delicate and costly 
anatomical preparations, which were taken to 
the custom house for examination. Every box 
had to be opened in spite of the bills of lad- 
ing, where every object was described and waa 
duty free. I protested strongly against open- 
ing the boxes containing the anatomical prepa- 
rations, for I knew they could not be repack- 
ed, but it was all of no avail. I was suspected 
of having arms or ammunition consigned ta 
St. Louis, which was looked upon as a rebel 
city. I had to submit. It cost three days' de- 
tention in Boston, where I had no other busi- 
ness. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

i went by way of New York directly to St. 
i»uis, where I arrived on a Saturday night. 
The ferry boat on which I had to cross the 
river, took fire when about 500 feet from the 
Illinois shore, to which it returned and burned 
to the water's edge in half an hour. Had the 
fire occurred when we were midstream we 
would have all perished. On reaching ihe 
levee in St. Louis I was shocked by the total 
absence of shipping; hundreds of boats we.e 
there when I left, none when I returned. This 
was the first result of the rebellion. I took 
myself to the Planters, found it empty, and se- 
cured the best room on the second floor, with 
board, at ten dollars a week. I hastened early 
next morning to Glencoe to see Mr. R. K. 
Woods, who was there very ill and anxious to 
see me. A 11 welcomed me cordially, none more 
so than Mrs. Mullen. I soon saw that I was in 
a nest of rebels, and but for my being the fam- 
ily physician they would have preferred not 
to see me. I returned to the city in the even- 
ing, took bearings as to my position and quickly 
ascertained that most, if not all, my American 
families turned their backs on me, socially and 
professionally. Not so my German families — 
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they (]nn*i to me closer iban erer. I took a 
firm .Htand for the Union and made no com- 
proniiJ*e with or concessions to the rebels, who 
constituted seven-eijrhts of the American 
jjopulation. I found myself not only a 
stranger among my former American friends, 
hut antagonized by most of them. Business 
was not to be thought of, but how best to per- 
form my duty as a loyal citizen was not easily 
determined. No battles had been f ought as 
yet. but Camp Jackson had been taken by 
Oenerals Blair and Lyon and the Home Guards 
— all Germans. This increased the enmity of 
the Americans to the Germans, so that my 
stay in Ht. Louis became very problemetieal 
and eertainly distasteful. 

Dr. J. S. B. Alleyne, who had charge of my 
business during my absence, occupied a large 
three story house on Fifth and Franklin, liv- 
ing there alone with his aged mother, his wife 
and daughter being in Boston. He insisted on 
my taking a room in his house, which I did, 
but would not take a meal there. A small 
club consisting of Messrs. Yeatman, Blow, 
Ewing, P^liot, Greeley, LaBeaume and myself, 
met at noon in a small French restaurant and 
took dinner there, and discussed the pending 
and the rapidly changing events. We knew 
that we were watched, though w^e were not 
molested until the first battle of Bull Run, 
which w^as so disastrous ^to the Union army, 
when our rebel friends came dow^n upon us, so 
as to make our little club dinner undesirable, 
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perhaps dangerous. I had enough of St. Louis. 
I found all my former friends, all my prestige, 
gone. I did not care to begin in St. Louis 
again. I had means and knowledge enough to 
locate in New York, so on the 1st 
of August I left St. Louis, went direct to 
New York, and opened an office there. 
I at once became identified With the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, as assistant to Dr. R. 
C. Agnew, where I was daily at work for sev- 
eral hours. But the progress of the War of 
the Rebellion demanded other work of the 
medical profession. The U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission was formed, of which Drs. Bellows, 
Howe, Agnew, Van Buren, Harris and myself 
were the active members. Sanitary and relief 
work for the army in the field, in camp, in 
hospitals or prisons was the object of the com- 
mission. Fred Olmstead was the secretary, a 
man of mind and of unbounded resources. We 
met daily, organized fully, and appealed to 
the people, who promptly and most liberally 
responded to the call. Camps, battlefields, 
hospitals and prisons were visited by us and 
relief given wherever needed. 

The war was raging then on the Potomac. 
Agnew, Van Buren and I were always on 
hand, either singly or conjointly, and gladly 
welcomed by officers and men, Union or Rebel, 
wthen the latter happened to be in our hands. 
Dr. Eliot of St. Louis was at one of our meet- 
ings in New York, and also at one in Wash- 
ington City. He quickly saw the great good 



which might be accomplished by our plan. He 
enlisted at once as an associate member. He 
determined to organize a- like association in 
St. Louis, to call it the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, with like objects in view; and which, 
though auxiliary, would yet be wholly inde- 
pendent of the U. S. Sanitary Commission. He 
could not bear the idea of being subordinate 
to Dr. Bellows. The war spread and extended 
over the west, and the need of such organiza- 
tions was just as great there as in the east. 
The ^^Western Sanitary Commission" was or- 
ganized and commissioned by General Fre- 
mont, then Commander of the Department of 
Missouri. 

Messrs. Yeatman, Eliot, Partridge, Greeley, 
J. B. Johnson and Post were members. They 
did good work, and had an abundance of 
means at their disposal. Eliot furnished 
the brains, Mr. Yeatman did the work, the 
others were ciphers — but Mr. Eliot had no 
knowledge or evperience in that kind of work. 
He was not a sanitarian. I was at that time 
in New York, at work with the United States 
Sanitary Commission. 

Hospitals had to be prepared in St. Louis 
and all over the west. One day I received a 
letter with a commission from General Fre- 
mont, appointing me Surgeon to the Fifth 
Street Hospital (now Hurst's Hotel, Broad- 
way and Chestnut) at the strong suggestion 
of Dr. DeCamp, Medical Director of the Uni- 
ted States Army then in Missouri. I declined 
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the honor, for I did not think myself quite 
competent and physically strong enough for 
a military hospital in time of war. I was re- 
quested to recommend some one else, and I 
suggested Dr. John <r. Hodgen. He was ap- 
pointed. I went with him to Washington to 
stand an examination, which he passed suc- 
cessfully. Thus I was the man who started 
Hodgen on his surgical career, who as usual 
and as many others have done forgot his 
benefactor. 

Dr. Bellows, and in fact all the members 
of the Sanitary Commission, desired me to 
make St. Louis my headquarters and be their 
representative in the west. When I reached 
St. Louis again; the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission requested me to become a member qf 
it; and work in both, for both had the same 
object in view. I consented. General Hal- 
leek, Commander of the Department of Mis- 
souri, who succeeded Fremont, signed my 
commission; and thus I could and did work 
with either or both Commissions as it suited 
me. We got along very w^ell. I was the only 
one who was on the battle fields, either during 
or soon after the fight, looked after the 
wounded, blue or gray, w^herever I found 
them, brought them to St. Louis in large 
boats, which I had the power to take with or 
without the consent of the owners or cap- 
tains. Thousands I brought to the hospitals 
in St. Louis. 

Immediately after my return to St. Louis, 



I went to see the School for the Blind, which 
had been closed for nearly six months for 
want of means. Governor Jackson of Mis- 
souri attached himself to the Confederate 
cause, went south and took the treasury of 
the state with "him. H. Boernstein, who was 
in command of the troops in Jefferson City, 
pursued him, rescued the treasury and let the 
Governor ^o. The school was opened again, 
and I was enabled to introduce the Braille 
system of reading, writing and printing, which 
has revolutionized the system of education of 
the blind in the United States, and made the 
Missouri school the leading school of the 
land. 

The music teacher, Henry Robyn, was the 
^rst to take it up, study it, and teach it in mu- 
sic. The other teachers soon followed in the 
literary department: The success of the 
Braille system surpassed all expectation. It 
is the greatest boon the blind ever received. 
This alone was an ample compensation for 
the time and labor I had given in the interest 
of the blind. 

I also organized an eye and ear clinic in 
connection with the St. Louis Mullanphy Hos- 
pital, then on the corner of Fourth and Spruce 
streets. I associated Dr. Chas. A. Pope with 
me in the name or title of the clinic, which 
was an error, for he took the credit for it, and 
I did the work. It was the first eye and ear 
clinic west of the Mississippi, and was a suc- 
cess from the very start. It was also very 
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profitable to me pecuniarily. Recruits for the 
army who wanted to evade army service fre- 
quently pretended to be deficient in either 
sight or hearing?. They were referred to me 
for examination. The malingerers soon found 
out that their shamming did not ,work with 
me. These examinations were well paid for. 
My being absent from the city very often on 
duty for the Sanitary Commission, prevented 
my attending to my private practice properly, 
but whenever I was in the city for a day or a 
week, I did a large and profitable business. I 
also gave seances in my office two evenings 
every week for the benefit of the profession 
in the work of the ophthalmoscope and oto- 
scope, which had never been seen here before. 
I had abundant material on hand to give ob- 
ject lessons on eyes and ears, with these un- 
known instruments, which were much appre- 
ciated. I was requested to take charge of all 
the eye and ear cases in the city hospital and 
in most of the military hospitals, so that I 
was constantly occupied in the exercise of my 
new specialtv. 

This continued until 1865. when the war 
was ended, then competition began, which has 
increased ever since and divided with me all 
material. However, my general practice came 
back to me, and I continued to be a very busy 
physician. 

With the progress of the war more hos])i- 
tals became necessary, also extensive, safe 
and -secure prisons had to be prepared. There 
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were military hospitals at Jefferson Barracks, 
at the United States Marine Hospital, on 
Fifth and Chestnut, on Fourth and Franklin, 
on Biddle and Broadway, the Good Samaritan 
Hospital. Most of these were originally large 
hotel structures which the Grovernment con- 
verted into military hospitals. The Fair 
Grounds were changed into the Benton Bar- 
racks for four or five regiments of foot and 
horse. The old amphitheatre was boarded 
up and metamorphosed into a commodious 
hospital. The approaches to the Fair Grounds 
were very bad and the grounds still worse. 
There were no lights, no sewers, potable 
water insufficient for man and hardly any for 
horses and stock. I assumed the duty of 
making a rigid exploration of the grounds, 
and prepared a plan for its sanitation. Gen. 
W. T. Sherman tramped around with me in 
the mud an entire day and we took and com- 
pared notes. L made my report in the name 
of the Western Sanitary Commission, to the 
War Department in Washington, which was 
approved and promptly acted upon, so that 
in one month all the changes were made 
which I had suggested, at a cost of over f 100,- 
000. Benton Barracks had become famous 
for its salubrity and fair appearance. Gen. 
Sherman thanked and commended me publicly 
for the skill and energy in accomplishing so 
much in so short a time. A like and equally 
extensive work I performed for Jefferson 
Barracks Hospital with eight hundred beds. 
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But the largest and most diflScult work 1 had 
to perform at Mound City, four miles above 
Cairo on the Ohio, ('airo was an important 
strategic point. The struggle for its posses- 
sion was frequent, fierce and bloody. The 
site being very low and flat, the entire place 
was submerged in a June rise. Mound City, 
six miles north on the Ohio side, was on high 
ground and ^Vas better adapted for hospitals. 
There was a row of nine three-story brick 
houses, yet unoccupied. I took possession of 
these and transformed all nine into one grand 
hospital, by making doors in the partition 
walls. It was the largest and most perfect 
hygienically arranged hospital in the west, 
and was in charge of the energetic and dili- 
gent Dr. Franklin, a homeopathic surgeon and 
physician of St. Louis. Discipline there was 
strict, perfect, but not oppressive. Better re- 
sults were achieved there than elsewhere. I 
also looked after the hospitals in Jefferson 
City, Sedalia and Washington, Mo., also those 
in Quincy, Davenport, Keokuk and Spring- 
field. The Illinois penitentiary in Alton was 
abandoned and the old buildings turned over 
to the Sanitary Commission. I had to rear- 
range everything within and without, and 
made a good hospital out of it with seven 
hundred .beds. 

Before ])roceeding any further it is neces- 
sary that I say something of the persons con- 
stituting the Western Sanitary Commission. 

Mr. James E. Yeatman was the President 
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of it. He gave up bis business and devoted 
his entire time, energy and means to tbis pa- 
triotic and pbilanthropic work. He was ably 
assisted by tbe Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot, who 
furnished the brainfe and also largely the ma- 
terial means, through his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the moneyed men of the East, and 
also through his great influence among the 
members of the Unitarian Church. His loy- 
alty to the Union was unquestionable, but his 
views about the emancipation of the negroes 
were not as clear, and were doubted by 
many. He was a careful observer of the di- 
rection of the popular wind. It was his 
maxim through life to get before the wind as 
soon as the direction of it was ascertained. 
That emancipation would result from the suc- 
cess of the Union armies was considered inev- 
itable. But unfortunately the Union armies 
met with frequent defeats in the first eighteen 
months of the war, the emancipation of the 
colored race was by no means certain and 
Dr. Eliot kept quiet on that score. But -s.iien 
the wise and glorious President Lincoln 
issued the emancipation proclamation and 
freed the entire colored race, in order to over- 
come the rebels by depriving them of the 
necessary and indispensable labor of the )(^- 
groes, the phase of the situation was at once 
changed, and the ultin>ate success of tl\^ 
Union cause became inevitable. The shre'^d 
Dr. Eliot saw that as well as any one else, 
and he became an irrepressible emancipation- 
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ist. He denounced those who used to be 
slave owners, and acted on the sly the part 
of a detective and informer on the few re- 
maining families in the cit}^ who were known 
for their disloyal proclivities. He, throuj^h 
Mr. Yeatman, prevailed upon the Gen-ral 
commanding the department, to ostracise 
these families and confiscate their movable 
property; acts so unwise, cruel and tyrannical 
that they were promptly stopped and con- 
demned by the wise and humane Lincoln. He 
exercised a superhuman influence over Mr. 
Yeatman. But to ^'rule or ruin" was the 
predominant feature of his life. 

The Sanitary Commission w^as responsible 
to no one for any acts performed or for a ay 
money received or spent. The Sanitary Con:'- 
missioners were the trusted agents of the 
loyal and patriotic citizens, who entrusted and 
supplied them with abundant means for extra 
supplies to the army whether in the field or 
in the hospitals, which T know were always 
liberally and honestly, though not always wise- 
ly used. Mr. Yeatman was in his element 
when he shipped the best he had to the fight- 
ing or disabled soldiers, or when he sent min- 
istering female nurses to see to the comforts 
of the wounded or sick patriots. 

Mr. George Partridge was a blind follower 
of his minister, Dr. Eliot, and never questioned 
the right, propriety or wisdom of anything 
Dr. Eliot suggested. Besides being a large 
wholesale grocer, he saw the advantage of 



selling grcKeries to the sanitary commission. 
The same may be said of Mr. Carlos S. Gree- 
ley, both loyal men, both wholesale grocers, 
enjoying the monopoly of supplying all the 
demands of the Sanitary Commission in their 
line of business. 

Dr. John B. Johnson was the fifth member 
of the Sanitary Commission. Work was never 
his strong point. He attended the meetings 
whenever he felt like it and told a few pa- 
triotic stories, but that was all. 

I became a member by virtue of my com- 
mission of the commander. Major (ieneral 
Halleck. I i)aid attention to the receiving and 
distributing of supplies. The sanitation of 
the hospitals, camps, barracks and prisons 
was my department. I had seen some of it 
in Italy, among the Garibaldians, also on the 
Potomac, and I had read and familiarized my- 
self with tlie sanitary w^ork done by the con- 
tending armies in the Crimea. Having spent 
many hours daily in hospital work during my 
professional life, I considered myself compe- 
tent to perform my part of the work. I in- 
spected carefully, and rearranged matters in 
all the hospitals in the city and vicinity, al- 
ways with the aid of physicians in charge, and 
to the entire satisfaction of the Medical Di- 
rector of the Department. I printed my first 
report in a pamphlet of 120 pages, to which 
the name of Dr. John B. Johnson was also 
aflfixed at my request, but which he never saw 
or heard of until it was printed. It was ad- 



dressed to the Western {j^anitary Commission 
by S. Pollak, Committee, and dedicated to the 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Army. I had 
diagrams of all the hospitals in it, as I found 
them, and the changes or improvements which 
I suggested. It created a sensation not only 
kere but in the U. S. Sanitary Commission 
east. It won for me the applause of Mr. 
Yeatman, but also the envy or jealousy of Dr. 
Eliot, which though not manifested in words, 
became evident in differences of opinion at the 
meetings. 

The battles in the west became more fre- 
quent. I ran to Cairo with a company of 
ladies to the relief of our soldiers* after the 
capture of Fort Henry by Commodores (after- 
wards admirals) Foote and Porter. We went 
to Cairo by rail. Mesdames Filley, Couzins, 
Pisk, Kershaw and others were of the party. 
In Cairo I took possession of the first steam- 
boat I saw, hastened to Fort Henry and 
brought the few wounded soldiers to St. Louis. 
While in Cairo, I was approached by a com- 
mittee of steamboat captains to sign a petition 
to President Lincoln to remove General Grant 
from command, who, it was said, was in the 
hotel quite intoxicated. Of course, I refused. 
I was not even sure that he was in Cairo at 
all. I brought the ladies and the few wound- 
ed soldiers to St. Louis in safety. 

The bringing home of the sick and wounded 
soldiers from Fort Henry was an instructive 
lesson. It proved that amateur female r)vj«ses 



were an incumbrance rather than of service. 
There are occasionally some among them who 
have reared large families and have been 
used to w^aiting on themselves, who have self- 
reliance and who make themselves very use- 
ful wherever they may be, they can be and 
are valuable auxiliaries in emergencies such 
as wars give rise to; but beware of society 
women, who^ impelled by a patriotic feeling, 
are loud in professions of doing good work at 
the country's call, even going into camps and 
hospitals in aid of their combating friends. 
It is all a sham. To work is neither to their 
taste or their habit. To receive orders or obey 
instruction is revolting to them. To see and 
entertain oflScers was more to their liking. 
Of the troupe of women — volunteer nurses — 
I had with me, there w^ere only two — Mrs. 
Oouzins and Mrs. Kershaw — who were worth 
aaything. They changed the bloody, muddy 
and torn garments of the wounded soldiers, 
when ordered to do so by the surgeons in 
charge; bathed, washed and cleansed them, 
and performed all kinds of menial work. The 
society imps turned up their noses, pouted and' 
flatly refused to do anything of the kind. They 
thought they would fan and read to the 
wounded soldiers, as yet suffering from shock, 
writhing in pain, begging for a moment's quiet 
and rest. They proved to be a torment, not a. 
relief, to the soldier. I was not very compli- 
mentary in my report to the commission, and, 
I gave offense to some, though their names 
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were heralded in the daily press for their loy- 
alty and self-sacrificing devotion. The experi- 
ment was not repeated but once or twice more. 
Female nurses were hired in large numbers 
by the Sanitary Commission, not by the U. S. 
Government, who were quickly trained and 
brought under proper discipline, they proved 
very valuable throughout the war, especially 
in the hospitals, but never in the field. A few 
sensible society women were permitted to visit 
the hospitals, read to or write letters for the 
soldiers and bring such dainties which the sur- 
geon might permit. 

The country expect >d after the capture of 
Fort Henry that an attack would be made 
on Fort Donelson in the Cumberland River; 
a very large fortress in possession of the 
rebels and the best blood of Tennessee and 
Alabama, in command of General Buckner, 
General Grant in command of the Federal 
forces, attacked it furiously and demanded an 
unconditional surrender. Buckner thought 
this impertinent and ungentlemanly. But he 
had to submit all the same. This was the first 
substantial victory of the Union forces, and 
the first bright star in the horizon for General 
Grant, whose fame began to rise from that 
time on. 

I was on the steamer "Continental" on the 
Cumberland River which was in charge of an 
army surgeon. I represented the Sanitary 
Commission, had plenty of extra supplies 
with me, also Mrs. Couzins and Mrs. Kershaw, 
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and other male and female nurses; all sub- 
ject to the order of the surgeon in charge. 
The booming of cannons sped the steamer, 
which reached the battle ground within an 
hour after the surrender. In one hour the 
boat was occupied by 1,300 wounded soldiers, 
the gray as well as the blue. They were better 
off on the steamer than in the camp hospitals, 
though excessively crowded. There was work 
enough for all the doctors and nurses. I found 
on board six Sisters of Mercy, who were on 
the groi^nd before the steamer got there, ready 
to do Samaritan work for any party needing it. 
Their advent was very opportune though un- 
expected and unlooked for. Their great ex- 
perience in hospital w\ork made them most in- 
valuable auxiliaries. They work intelligently 
and industriously, from pure humanitarian 
motives without pay and without favor. They 
were beacons to the new, willing but inex- 
perienced nurses, their example was followed. 
We brought all our wounded soldiers safely 
to St. Louis without losing a single life, 
though many were very severely wounded.' As 
soon as the steamer touched the wharf the 
listers withdrew, and went to the nearest 
church to hear mass. They never waited for 
compensation or even thanks: they did the 
will of God, that sufficed them. I presume the 
church took charge of them for several days; 
I did not know where they were. Our brave 
soldiers were safely and well taken care of 
at the 5th and Chestnut street hospital. The 
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wounded and sick of the Confederate were 
placed in the Fourth Street hospital. They 
were prisoners, of course, but treated and 
cared for just as our own. I recognized many 
as the sons of my old Tennessee friends, and 
many more recognized me, by name at least, 
if not in person. It gav^ me j)leasure to show 
them little favors, such as the rules of war 
would permit. Their greatest demand was for 
letter stamps. I was permitted to write brief 
letters for them. My daily mail was over- 
whelming. Letters from Tennessee came in 
great numbers, from persons I never heard of, 
asking information concerning their wounded 
relatives, or begging favors for them. It was 
perfectly legitimate for me to do so, but I still 
preferred to have the special permission of the 
commanding general of the department. I 
was much more taxed by the large number of 
rebel sympathizers in St. Louis, who asked 
thousands of questions and were anxious to 
send dainties or other mementoes of their 
sympathy to the wounded. These I had to 
refuse, it being against the rule. The prison- 
ers not wounded at Fort Donelson were tak- 
en to Gratiot street prison. Over a thousand 
were confined there. 

Among the prisoners brought to St. Louis 
was Col. James Bailey, of Clarksville, Tenn. 
He was the brother-in-law of Miss Mary Lusk, 
who with his wife sternly opposed my relation 
which had formerly existed to Miss Lusk. 
They were opposed to her marrying on account 
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of ber physical affliction, though they did not 
object to me. There was not a large prison 
in St. Louis then, and some of the high ranked 
officers were suffered to find lodgings them- 
selves, that is they were out on parole, but 
had to report daily at the office of the Provost 
Marshal, Col. McKinstry, U. S. Army. As 
soon as I learned of Colonel Bailey's presence, 
I called on him and took him* to my house, 
where he remained three weeks. He went 
around with me, and we boarded at the Plant- 
ers House' much to the amazement of the 
public; until I explained that he was a prison- 
er under my care, for whom I held myself re- 
sponsible. One fair night he was most unex- 
pectedly removed to a prison island on Lake 
Erie, near Cleveland, Ohio. The morning after 
his removal his good wife came from Nash- 
ville with her baby to see him. Her disap- 
pointment almost bereft her of reason. 1 
kept her at ray house until she had fully re- 
covered, when she returned home. Colonel 
Bailey was also soon released on parole, re- 
turned home and resumed his practice of law. 
Several years later he was elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. He never thought 
of nie in any manner or form, forgot entirely 
him who was his friend in need; however, I 
have long since become used to such rewards. 
Whenever the duties of the Western Sani- 
tary Commission i;\x)uld allow it, I practiced 
my profession, in which I prospered. In con- 
junction with Dr. Pope, I had established an 



eye and ear clinic in St. Louis Mullanphy Hos- 
pital, which became a very flounsJiIng institu- 
tion, much needed at that time and absolutely 
without competition. All my energies were 
bent on making it a success. It was maiti- 
tained at my cost, and entirely by myself. Dr. 
Pope, my associate, knew nothing of the dl??- 
eases of the eye and ear, and still less o^ the 
treatment. He deferred to me entirely and 
never presumed to do anything in that line 
without me, except that he took frequently big 
fees fiom private i>atients without sharing 
them with me, though I did all the work. 

The clinics being new here, numerous prac- 
titioners from far and near came to take post 
graduate instruction, without pay and without 
thanks. The medical students of the respec- 
tive colleges crowded in on me until they be- 
came unbearable; then I had to draw a line 
admitting only the seemingly intelligent, sec- 
ond-year students. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The work of the Sanitary Commission was 
carried on with energy and great zeal, al- 
though not always judiciously. Fiends came in 
abundance, but went out in superabundance. 
The generous-hearted President would accept 
the offers of many women and men to act as 
nurses who were totally unfit for it, and who 
proved themselves in many instances disloyal 
and dishonest and indecent. Thus he fitted 
out a train of four wagons with four mulep 
each, loaded them down with costly supplies, 
with teamsters, male and female nurses, all 
in charge of a preacher, to go to any or all 
Union camps, distribute the supplies and place 
the nurses wherever wanted. The train was 
never heard of again, as a sanitary train. That 
delectable corps, headed by the preacher, went 
into camp, caroused and lived high as long as 
the supplies lasted, and when they gave out 
they sold the teams of mules and wagons, di- 
vided the proceeds and departed. It would 
have been useless to protest against this indis- 
criminate distribution of the people's free 
gifts, but the evil corrected itself when free 
donations became scarce, and when contribu- 
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tions had to be enforced — this sometimes in 
a very impolitic manner. 

The commander of the department had oc- 
casionally been prevailed upon to confiscate 
and sell to the highest bidder the movable 
property of well known Southern sympathiz- 
ers whose male members were in the confed- 
erate service, which was done, but yielded less 
than was expected and rendered the proceed- 
ing very odious in the city. President Lincoln 
was appealed to and he forbade it at once. 

Mrs. Sire, a most estimable lady, went to the 
department commander, declared herself a 
southern sympathizer, but would not and did 
not dp anything illegal, or without an especial 
permit of the proper authorities. She gained 
aft she asked. She could go wherever she 
wished without let or hindrance — the govern- 
ment was satisfied that she would never abuse 
her privilege and she certainly never did. 
I met her in hospitals and prisons, rendering 
^ small pecuniary help to, or writing letters 
for the prisoners with full permission 
of the authorities, but much to the 
chagrin of the Sanitary Commission, especial- 
ly the Rev. Dr. Eliot, whose vindictiveness 
knew no bounds, but whose shrewdness and 
lack of courage prevented his acting openly as 
he felt. Thus he induced other members to do 
many cruel, impolitic things, which I am sure 
they became ashamed of and sincerely re- 
gretted. I myself was open in my objection 
and opposition to such a proposition when 
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openly made, so he did not take me into his 
confidence, but on the sly made his blind fol- 
lowers and the kind-hearted President do it. 
This was the beginning of an incipent antag- 
onism to me, which kept on growing until a 
fial crisis was reached. 

The progress of the war was much more ac- 
tive east and on the Potomac than in the west 
and southwest. The capture of Fort Donel- 
son had opened the Cumberland river and all 
middle Tennessee. There was an apparent 
lull in the hostilities of large army corps. Des- 
ultory raiding of bushwhackers, and unorgan- 
ized bodies of guerillas were of almost daily 
occurence, maltreating peaceable and un- 
armed inhabitants of small towns and ham- 
lets, stealing horses and other movable prop- 
erty was their chief occupation. Federals or 
confederates were alike to them. Robbery was 
the object,, without bloodshed if possible, 
with bloodshed if necessary, at the least re- 
sistance. In my tour ut inspection, I was fre- 
quently escorted by four to six mounted sol- 
diers, heavily armed, to i)rotect me against 
the bushwhackers. I had a train at my dispos- 
al, consisting only of an engine and tender to 
conve}^ me from place to place, the horsemen 
riding by the side of it. Mr. Yeatman was 
once or twice with me on these expeditions. 
We escaped attacks, and always accomplished 
the objects for which we went, though we oc- 
casionally felt bullets whistling near us. 

East, one disaster after another befell the 



Union armies. The second battle of Bull Run 
under General Pope, of Fredericksburg under 
Gen. Burnside, Chancellorsville under Gen. 
Hooker, the seven days fight on the James 
under Gen. McClellan, all these tended to dis- 
hearten the nation. The defeat of the Confed- 
ate ironclad steamer, Merrimac, by the Moni- 
tor, was the only cheering sound which came 
from the East. The invasion of Maryland by 
the Confederates under Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
was threatened and filled the land with alarm. 
McClellan, who had been suspended from com- 
mand of the army of the Potomac after his 
failure on the James river, was appealed to to 
resume the command of the army, and stay 
the conquering march of Gen. Lee. The bat- 
tle of Antietam was fought and the rebels 
were defeated. Had Gen. McClellan followed 
up his success immense results would have 
been achieved, but delay and procrastination 
were his besetting sin; and his glorious vic- 
tory of Antietam remained sterile- of results. 
The defeated rebels quietly withdrew and he 
withdrew permanently from the army and re- 
tired to private life. Thus the United States 
abandoned and lost the organizer of its armies, 
the ablest strategist and tactician it ever 
had — a glorious general who had more ene- 
mies in his rear than in his front. When only 
a day's march of Richmond, half his force had 
been taken from him. His detractors in Wash- 
ington were his potent enemies, against whom 
he remained powerless. The country paid the 



penalty for the injustice done to Gen. Mc- 
Clellan. Again in the west, victory perched 
on the banner of the Federal forces, under 
the leadership of the immortal Gen. Grant. 
The maneuvering of the contending armies in 
the southwest portended an approaching 
fierce battle. The confederates under Gen. 
Sidney Johnston, drew near the Tennessee 
river, where Orant was encamped with the 
Federals. The battle of Pittsburg Landing 
or Shiloh, was inaugurated before day by a 
surprise of the Confederates, who captured the 
division of Gen. Prentiss, drove the Federals 
from their position, and gained a bloody vic- 
tory on that day. During the night Maj. 
Gen. Buell, in com^mand of the army of the 
Cumberland, brought 25,000 fresh troops, and 
very early next morning — Sunday — resumed 
hostilities, made a furious onslaught on the 
victors of the previous day, regained his ori- 
ginal position and drove the Confederates with 
great loss from the battle field. Their com- 
mander, Gen. Johnston, was killed, and Beau- 
regard did not stop until he reached Corinth. 
It was at Shiloh where Gen. Sherman distin- 
guished himself in a very conspicuous manner. 
The country knew that a battle was to be 
fought on the Tennessee river. The Sanitary 
Commission had again the large steamer Con- 
tinental ready to start. She was in charge of 
an army surgeon. Mr. Yeatman and I went 
along in behalf of the Sanitary Commission, 
with large supplies and a goodly corps of 
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good male and female nurses. Prominent 
among them were twelve Sisters of Mercy who 
retired at once to their staterooms and never 
came out until Shiloh was reached. The boat 
left St. Louis Friday about noon and reached 
Shiloh Sunday noon several hours before the 
battle was ended. The roar of cannon was 
yet deafening, but more so the rattle of mus- 
ketry and the cries of contending parties. The 
horizon was dark with smoke. Landing was 
made regardless of danger. Male nurses got 
off the boat and commenced gathering in the 
wounded wherever they were found whether 
they wore the blue or the gray. 

In some places the wounded and dead form 
ed hillocks of eight to ten heaped upon one an- 
other. The mud was very deep after the 
drenching rain of the night previous. Many 
of the living and the dead were almost buried 
in the mud, and trampled upon by man and 
beast. I have myself stood upon the face of a 
soldier submerged in mud and would not have 
known it, but for a groan I heard. I felt ex- 
ceedingly grieved at it first, and rejoiced later; 
but for the groan elicited by my boot on his 
face he w^ould have died in the mud. Instances 
of the kind have occurred to almost all the 
searchers. The wounded were carried on board 
in every possible manner, not always on 
stretchers, some were carried on the should- 
ers, some led, especially when found near 
the boat. The Sisters took charge of them 
as soon as the deck was reached, divested 



them of their bloody and muddy habilaments, 
cleaned and prepared them for the inspection 
of the surgeon. Not even the darkness of the 
night pnt a stop to the search of the wounded. 
There was not a moment's rest to that night's 
work. 

There were no amateur lady nurses present. 
Mrs. Couzins and Mrs. Crawshaw of St. Louis, 
were very efficient. As soon as the wounded 
w^ere brought on deck their muddy and bloody 
clothes were removed, their bodies washed 
and cleaned, and clean hospital garments 
put on. This was not an easy matter, for their 
wounds were frequently of such a character 
as to require most careful handling. They were 
then taken into the main cabin, staterooms, 
or wherever a cot could be placed. 1,300 were 
stored away. They were rather crowded, but 
all had comfortable, clean couches and their 
wants were attended to. A part of the la- 
dies' cabin was converted into an operating 
room. A good deal of surgery was honestly 
and skillfully performed by the contract 
army surgeons, aided by many volunteer sur- 
geons not connected with the army. I did 
my share to the best of my ability, properly as- 
sisted by Mrs. Couzins and Mrs. Crawshaw. 
The Sisters of Mercy cared for the most dan- 
gerous cases, which required the most ex- 
perienced nurses. The boat did not leave un- 
til 48 hours after the close of the battle. The 
battle ground was gone over/ and over, so 
that none might be overlooked. If it is con- 
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sidered that the ground occupied during the 
combat covered an area of at least 10 miles, it 
can be understood that ranch time and labor 
was needed to get over it. 

Fortunately there were many boats on a like 
mission from other cities; the good Samaritan 
work was going on faithfully and humanely. 
Mlany, very many, long rows of newly made 
graves stretched over the bloody fields with a 
shingle for a head board, with the name of the 
patriotic dead inscribed upon it. There were 
large pits dug, where many bodies were de- 
posited, and covered with quick lime and 
earth. Dead horses without number were pil- 
ed up in a heap, logs of wood thrown around 
and upon them and set on fire. The horrors 
of a battle field in its most hideous forms 
stood forth in every direction. The victorious 
Union army looked fatigued, begrimed with 
mud, soot and blood; yt^t it had to be on the 
alert to follow up the retreating Confederates 
into the very heart of the (Confederacy where 
every man, woman or child received their flee- 
ing biethreu with sympathy, and the pursuing 
Federals with hatred and vengeance. More 
than elsewhere were the horrors of war de- 
picted at Shiloh. Destruction of life and homes, 
devastation of fields, gardens and forests was 
everywhere manifest. Sallow, weeping 
countenances were everywhere met. Loss of 
life and property, distrust in all hearts, wan- 
ing hope and vanishing confidence are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of internecine war. 



The Continental left Shiloh on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Slowly but carefully she made the trip 
to St. Louis with her precious load of wound- 
ed patriots. There were none lost during the 
run although many were brought on board 
in what seemed a dying condition. The cabin 
and upper and lower decks were overcrowded. 
But every want had been faithfully attended 
to. A kindly spirit pervaded all hearts, a i)o«id 
of sympathy united us all. This memorable 
journey of 50 hours can never be forgotten. St. 
Louis was reached on Thursday night. The 
disembarcation of the wounded was not at- 
tempted until early Friday morning. It 
seemed as if the whole population of St. Louis 
was there to meet us, many from curiosity, 
but most of them to lend a helping hand. It 
was noon before all the wounded had been 
placed in the respective hospitals. The task 
of the good Sisters here ended. 

I had an omnibus ready to take th'em to a 
convent where they could get much needed 
rest after four days of unremitting labor. Mr. 
Yeatman remained behind in Shiloh. I made 
my report to the Sanitary Commission, and 
received thanks, but not unmixed with sar- 
castic censure on the part of Mr. Eliot for my 
sending the Sisters to the convent in an omni- 
bus at the expense of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. I paid no attention to him, neither did 
the other members of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion except Mr. Patridge, who would have 
considered it a sin not to second Dr. Eliot. I 



felt sure we would clash frequeutly hence- 
forth. Though not a member of the Catholic 
church, I was in honor bound and fully determ- 
ined to protect the nuns who were doing such 
invaluable work without pay and without 
thanks. I obtained permits fro^n the General 
in command of the department for them to 
visit the hospitals and prisons, chiefly for the 
spiritual welfare of the sick and dying in- 
mates belonging to the Catholic church. I 
felt sure they would not abuse their trust by 
saying or doing anything else than they were 
permitted to do. This also roused the anger 
of Dr. Eliot. But the climax was capped 
when the Sisters were grossly insulted by the 
privates of the 11th Iowa infantry, who were 
the guards of the Gratiot street prison. I re- 
ported it to General Curtis, the commander, 
who ordered the arrest of the officers of the 
11th Iowa and took their side arms from them 
for not maintaining a better discipline of their 
troops. Their arms were not returned to them 
until they were ordered to Corinth, where 
they fought with distinguished bravery and 
the censure on them was revoked by an order 
of the day. This episode was more than Dr. 
Eliot could endure. So he wrote to the War 
Department in Washington in the name of the 
Western Sanitary Commission that nuns 
should not be permitted to do hospital and 
prison service. All the members of the Sani- 
tary Commission signed it es'cept myself. 1 
appended my protest against [t and reconi- 



mended the continued use of the nuns from 
personal experience, and they were kept to 
the very end of the war. 

Being of equal rank^with every other mem- 
ber of the Commission, Dr. Eliot had no power 
over me and could not control me, though I 
cheerfully and promptly co-operated with him 
when his ideas were just and reasonable. But 
I would not and did not allow his prejudices 
against creeds to prevail. "To rule or ruin" 
was his life-long habit. Since he could not 
overcome me by fair means, he did not hesi- 
tate to resort to foul ones. He went to Wash- 
ington to have the Commissions of the West- 
ern Sanitary Commission confirmed by the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, which was 
promptly done. But in giving in the names 
of the Sanitary Commission he left mine out. 
All this was done on the sly, without the 
knowledge of anybody. But they, the Sani- 
tary Commission, approved of it when they 
were told of it. I found it out at the meeting. 
Though my commission was not invalidated, 
yet it could have been revoked by the comman- 
der of the department, whom Dr. Eliot could 
influence easily. So I simply withdrew from 
the meeting, but did not resign. I denounced 
him before a full board and many visitors, as 
a calumniator and a coward who would at- 
tain unworthy ends by fair means or foul. His 
cheeks blanched under my calm, and I hope 
dignified, address. I withdrew and never met 
with the Sanitary Commission again. So 
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did the Rev. Dr, Schuyler, whose indignation 
knew no bounds. What must have been Dr. 
Eliot's astonishment and wrath when he saw 
me gazetted nlext morning as General Hospital 
Inspector by the United States Sanitary Com 
mission, with the approval of the Secretary 
of War! This commission is yet among my 
papers; there w<as a salary of J250 a month 
attached to it. I accepted the office, but de- 
clined the salary. 1 returned it every month 
to the treasury. I could have easily got my 
commission approved by President Lincoln, 
but I did not try it. I was satisfied with the 
new offiice, which came to me unexpectedly and 
unsolicited. I had larger powers and privi- 
leges. I could go to hospitals, prisons and 
camps and .inquire into their wants, and could 
and did recommend that extra supplies be 
forwarded from any of the several sanitary as- 
sociations in the United States. I continued 
industriously in that work until the close of 
the war. I paid my own expenses, refusing 
commutations of any kind. I had the means, 
and* I gladly gave my time and labor to the 
country, now so sorely tried. I could have 
successfully resisted Dr. Eliot's machinations, 
but he was unscrupulous and vindictive in his 
persecutions. I dreaded lest he might clan- 
destinely trump up some charges of disloyalty 
or treason against me, and secure my arrest. 
In time of war this is a very easy thing, and 
he v^s abundantly able to do so; to prove 
charges was not necessary. Men were arrest- 
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ed and set free again after a time, without 
having learned the cause of either. 

I dwell long upon and state freely all that I 
did in connection with the Western Sanitary 
CJommission and my relation with Dr. Eliot^ 
for he was one of the most prominent men in 
St. Louis, and well known all over the coun- 
try. I was intimately associated with him 
in his philanthropic and educational work for 
fifteen years in the School for the Blind, in 
the Industrial Schools, in Washington Uni- 
versity. I loved and admired him beyond any 
other man in this city, though I could not al- 
ways respect him. He was wise, shrewd and 
tricky, and not over scrupulous in reaching^ 
his ends. It was a very painful episode in my 
life's history to have to separate n\yself from 
him, of whom I thought so much. Yet it 
seemed imperative that I do so. My honor, my 
self-respect, and my personal independence,, 
left me no other course of action. This es- 
trangement lasted seventeen years. Though 
we met frequently and though he never failed 
to make advances to me I always rejected 
them, much to my regret. When at last, after 
seventeen years, we met in a very narrow pass- 
age face to face, meeting became inevitable. 
It was during a fine art exhibition at the 
Washington University, where on entering at 
one door a narrow^ passage was made by rail- 
ings allowing only one person to go through. 
It was impossible to turn around or retrace 
one's steps. I was going along, followed by 



others in single file, looking at objects on ex- 
hibition, when I found myself face to face with 
Dr. Eliot, who slipped in through the exit 
door, holding out his arm at full length, say- 
ing: "Dr. Pollak are you not yet willing to 
shake hands with me? Remember we are 
both very aged, how can we approach our 
Maker and ask for forgiveness of our trespass- 
es when we do not forgive those who trespass- 
ed against us? Let bygones be bygones, let 
our old friendship be resumed again." He 
looked very much moved and spoke and felt 
the truth. So did I, and we clasped hands 
sincerely and honestly in the presence of many 
astonished spectators. He walked backwards 
the full length of the very narrow avenue un- 
til the exit door was reached. I followed and 
the handshaking was resumed. Our old rela- 
tion was re-established and it never flagged 
until the day of his demise. My obituary of 
him in the records of the School for the Blind 
was the most emphatic and truthful of all 
which were written about him. There never 
was a man in St. Louis who wielded a greater 
moral power, who swayed not only his con- 
gregation as he listed, but influenced the en- 
tire eomnaunity. To enjoy the friendship of 
such a man was a blessing; to antagonize him 
was a misfortune, permissible only by the dic- 
tates of honor and true loyalty to duty and 
to country. 

There was also a short estrangement with 
Mr. Yeatman, who countenanced Dr. Eliot's 
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doings. I uever inquired whether he really 
approved of them. I cared nothing about 
Mr. Greeley and Mr. Partridge one way or 
another, neither about l>r. Johnson. 

The liberality of the nation was taxed to 
the utmost; the free voluntary donations com- 
menced to diminish. Millions came in, but 
millions went out again. The war was raging 
with the utmost fury. Extra supplies for the 
soldiers had to be provided for. It was de- 
cided by the loyal community — not the Sani- 
tary Commission — to* hold a sanitary fair of 
several months, and place the proceeds in the 
hands of the Sanitary Commission and the 
Christian Woman's Aid Society. The largest 
part of Twelfth street was covered with a 
cheap wooden structure occupying several 
blocks, chiefly under the charge of the loyal 
women of St. Louis. It was more a large 
cheap restaurant than an . exhibition. Tihe 
kitchen was looked after by the married 
women; the unmarried. ladies took charge of 
the tables, and waited on all who patronized 
them. Supplies of eatables came in from 
far and near free of cost. Music, singing, ora- 
tory, preaching, etc., all could be had by those 
who wished. For two months the Sanitary 
Fair was the grand resort for the city and 
country people. After paying all expenses, 
nearly one million dollars were realized — a 
substantial help to those who had the use of 
it. However, war scenes were far from St. 
Louis; after the capture of Corinth, and the 
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naval battle of Memphis, the ^lississippi was 
open for Union forces. But for .Vieksburg 
and Port Hudson, yet in the power of the 
confederates it would have been entirely 
in the hands of the union. Gr^neral Grant 
moved his army down and laid siege to Vicks- 
burg, which he took after many months; at 
the very time when the battle of Gettysburg 
was won by Gen. Meade. New Orleans was 
taken by Admiral Farragut and Port Hudson 
had to surrender. Troops were brought to 
St. Louis in smaller number and the hospital 
work became less. 

I had necessarily to refer to the different 
phases of the war of the rebellion, and to 
the medical and surgical and sanitary work 
connected -with it in which I took an active 
part. But as the battle grounds drew far- 
ther an^ farther away from St. Louis, this 
place became less and less a hospital center. 
This became manifest after the battle of Shi- 
loh, when there were not suflScient hospital 
accommodations. Soon, however, this evil 
cured itself. Almost every prominent city 
in the land, made suitable and ample pro- 
vision for the care of the sick soldiers. Hence 
they were generally distributed and the de- 
mands upon St. Louis proportionately dimin- 
ished. Once a month I made a circuit of in- 
spection, extending from Memphis to Chicago 
and all intervening stations, and made my 
reports to the U. S. Sanitary Commission, 
which were always thankfully acknowledged 



and promptly acted upon. I had a great deal 
more leisure to attend to my own business, 
which grew more prosperous with every 
week. This was during the latter part of 
1863. During the fourth year of the war, 
which also was the first year of my married 
life, I was in the heyday of my professional 
work. I was abundantly occupied and not 
much interrupted by sanitary work outside 
of St. Louis. I had no competition in my 
eye and ear practice for which the incidents 
of the war furnished much material. I had 
the field almost entirely to myself. 

The incidents of the war were very exciting 
that year. Great victories were gained by 
the Union armies. Vicksburg was captured, 
Gettysburg was won. Every day brought us 
nearer to the final restoration of the Union. 

The approaching Presidential election, 
added also its quota to the excitement of the 
day, so that the nation was kept on the qui 
vive all the time. Our small family floated 
along in the stream of popular favor. The 
volunteer soldiers became less numerous, yet 
more and more fighting men were in constant 
demand, and conscription had to be resorted 
to. Here my professional services were con- 
stantly called into requisition, to decide upon 
the physical ability of the conscript. My tes- 
timony was considered sufficient and final. 
Many a conscript looked anxiously for my 
verdict. Boodle was in vogue then, though 
not so general as it is now. My standing 
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was too well established and none dared to 
approach me with such an intent. A thor- 
ough examination and an honest and true 
verdict was always rendered and unhesitat- 
ingly accepted. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The . re-election of President Lincoln was 
the most overwhelming victory for the Union 
cause. No one doubted that the end of the 
war was near at hand, and that the armies 
under the leadership of Grant and Sherman 
would make a speedy final event inevitable. 
President Lincoln entered upon his second 
term on the 4th of March, 1865. The capture 
of Richmond followed a few days later, and 
the surrender of General Lee at Appomatox 
was delayed only a few days Longer. The 
march of Sherman to the sea and the sur- 
render of Johnstoii ended the war of the re- 
bellion, amidst the rejoicing of the civilized 
world. 

The national joy was cruelly interrupted by 
the assassination of our good and loved Pres- 
ident Lincoln. The savior of the Union was 
slain in the hour of his greatest triumph. "No 
other leaf need be added to his laurels. His 
crown of immortal glory will never be con- 
tested. He lived and died for the people he 
so much loved, and in the grateful hearts of 
which he had and will always retain a secure 
place. 

As was my custom, I went to market very 



early every morning. I saw every person 
eagerly reading the papers. An unwonted 
stillness prevailed. Sad expressions were vis- 
ible in every countenance. A glance at the 
bulletin board told me the news. An almost 
paralytic stroke overwhelmed me and kept 
me from moving for many minutes. I ran 
home oblivious of the markets or anything 
else. The morning papers had in the mean- 
time been brought. The telegraphic reports 
confirmed the bulletin accounts. I saw in my 
imagination that the war would begin agoin 
and in the countenance of every known outh- 
ern sympathizer I looked for a sati.^f action 
diflScult and unwilling to repress. I feared 
danger lurking all around, not for myself, lut 
for my family and for the whole country. B't 
in this apprehension I was mis-taken. None 
were more condemnatory in their expressuais 
than those very known Southern sympathiz- 
ers. But whether they were sincere or dread- 
ed the revngeful wrath of the Unionists, I did 
not know. Sister Carrie Bates was on a visit 
with us. All the household was asleep when 
I returned from market. I hesitated to break 
the news to my wife, she being in feeble 
health then, but I woke up Sister Carrie and 
told her. She fairly shrieked and burst into 
tears at -the agonizing tidings. Conjointly 
with her the news was told to my wife. We 
all three felt the agony too deeply to give 
utterance to words. The day was spent in 
sad silence, anxiously looking for further de- 
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velopments. We dreaded that the nation's 
indignation and rage might vent itself by acts 
of retribution and violent though useless ex- 
cesses. We were happily and agreeably dis- 
appointed in that. The good sense of the 
people prevailed. The good President could 
not be recalled by any acts of revenge. The 
sober second thought resumed its sway. The 
people justly concluded that the assassina- 
tion was the act of a fanatical individual for 
which the Confederacy should and could not 
be held accountable. The good sense of the 
people triumphed over the heated counsel of 
sensation and trouble seekers. The war was 
ended; peace and reunion were sealed with 
the blood of Lincoln. 

The death of President Lincoln made the 
Vice President, Andrew Johnson, President 
de jure and de facto. He was a man not much 
liked and less wanted by the people. He was 
a North Carolinian of very obscure origin, a 
tailor by trade; his first lesson in writing he 
received from his wife. He was a man of 
stern will and character, and of unbounded 
ambition. He utilized every moment of his 
time in improving his mind. He soon repre- 
sented his county in the legislature in the 
State of Tennessee, was elected Governor 
twice, and when the war of the ^rebellion 
broke out, he espoused the Union cause. He 
was then in the Senate of the United States. 
When Tennessee seceded and his place in the 
Senate became vacant, he was appointed mil- 



itary governor of Tennessee and did prodig- 
ious work in behalf of the Union. After the 
capture of Fort Donelson, Tennessee came 
back into the Union. He ruled the state and 
the people with an iron hand. He was much 
hated by the rebellious Tennesseeans, bul^ 
was the much more loved and respected by 
the Unionists. He was rewarded for hid loy- 
alty under the most adverse circumstances 
by being made Vice President during Presi- 
dent Lincoln's second term. He traveled two 
days and nights to reach Washington in time 
for the inauguration, was very much fatigued 
and needed a stimulant. He took a glass of 
brandy, which affected him so seriously that 
he was considerably intoxicated when he took 
the oath of office, which scandalized the crowd 
of spectators and made an impression upon 
the :5vhole country. Yet this same man be- 
came President forty days later. The nation 
was shocked and alarmed at having an in- 
ebriate for a President. However, such an 
act was not repeated again and he proved 
himself a very able and just, though a much 
disliked and unjustly persecuted President. 
He triumphed in the end. None left Wash- 
ington at the end of his term more disliked 
than Andy Johnson, and he was subsequently 
even repudiated by his own state; but two 
years later he was re-elected to the Senate 
of the United States by acclamation, and re- 
ceived with open arms by the Senate which 
had treated him so badlv before. He saw and 



felt himself vindicated. He died soon after, 
much regretted and much honored by the' 
whole nation. 

I felt constrained to bring in this brief 
sketch of Andrew Johnson for I knew him 
personally ante bellum. I thought him a very 
able but rough man exteriorly, though very 
just and wise in all he did. I was interested 
in his Presidential career, and took his part 
during the martyrdom of his political and ma- 
licious impeachment, which did not make me 
popular. I took especial pains to congratu- 
late and to thank General Henderson for his 
vote in the Senate in favor of Andrew John- 
son, by which he contributed so much toward 
preventing the stigma which would have at- 
tached to the nation for all time to come. 

I have anticipated four years in my biogra- 
phy, in giving the brief history of Andrew 
Johnson, which I could not do in a fragment- 
ary way and make it intelligible. 

The public obsequies of the immortal Lin 
coin were not to my liking. His sacfti re- 
mains were carried about and exhibi^cl in 
fvery lar^e city. When T criticised it as an 
undignified, almost vulgar, sensational pro- 
cedure, I came very near being mobbed. 
Soon, however, the press and the pulpit used 
like expressions. At home and abroad like 
criticism gave vent to the feeling of impro- 
priety of the arrangement, which was clearly 
the work of politicians, not of the people, 
^lany times in my life did I swim against the 



popular current, damaging to my position and 
interest, yet my honesty in judgment and 
integrity in dealing procured me a verdict in 
the end. 

My time and my labors were henceforth 
given entirely to my family and to my pro- 
fession. 

The ending of the war, the disbanding of 
the very large army were new- phases in the 
country's history. The feverish excitement 
of the last four years was followed* by a calm 
to which the people could riot become accus- 
tomed. The reconstruction of the Southern 
States, an indispensable prerequisite for their 
readmission into the Union as independent 
states, caused much acerbity of feeling both 
in and out of Congress. Had Lincoln lived he 
would have met as many serious difficulties 
to overcome as he did during the war. Polit- 
ical factions were numerous and stubborn in 
the exaction of their ])eculiar views. But Lin- 
coln was dead. Andrew Johnson tried his 
best to follow the kind rational rules laid 
down by his predecessor, and he encountered 
firm opposition on the part of the North or 
Union people, who accused him of too great 
leniency to the South. This angered him very 
much and he "swung around the circle'' and 
sternly resisted many of the unwise and cruel* 
measures enacted by the ultra republicans 
in Congress. A deadly war was declared 
against him, which he was man enough and 
skillful enough to ward off for a time, until 
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the strife culminated in his being impeached 
by the House, and brought to trial before the 
Senate. The factions were as vicious and as ' 
active as during the war. In and out of Con- 
gress the war of impeachment was waged. 
The trial before the Senate lasted weeks and 
he was acquitted by only six votes. These 
immortal six votes saved the country another 
internecine war and spared us the condemna- 
tion and the disgrace of the whole civilized 
world. 

I must revert again to my eye and ear 
clinic, of which I was the originator and with 
which I had been identified now thirty-five 
years, and hope to continue in it to the end 
of my days. The late Dr. Charles A. Pope 
associated himself with me at the start. He 
being a surgeon of repute, attracted many 
patients. In the days before the clinic was 
established all eye and ear cases went to the 
surgeons f oi; advice. Dr. Pope was shrewd, 
and saw quickly his advantage in it. Eye pa- 
tients came to him, but I had to do the work. 
He almost invariably referred all eye and 
e'ar cases to me; he hardly ever presumed to 
express an opinion about any case, deferred 
implicitly to my views, and was satisfied with 
my work. But he always retained the fee, 
Yiith very few exceptions. I did not relish 
this kind of proceeding and was censured 
for it by other doctors, but by none more so 
than by the late Dr. John T.Hodgen. How- 
ever, in 18G5, Dr. Pope went to Europe and 



the field was left to me. The late Dr. Shu- 
mate was my clerical assistant for a time. 
He was a man of great scientific attainments. 
On his entering the Missouri Medical College 
he was succeeded by Dr. Jordan as clerk. Dr. 
Meecham, a United States examining sur- 
geon, who was my neighbor and a stranger 
in the city, was a valuable assistant, both in 
the clinic and in my private practice. 

Miss Dr. Leavell, the first woman physician 
who located in St. Louis, I took under my 
wing, and saw to it that she was recognized 
by the Hospital Staff and by the profession at 
large. I initiated her into the recognition of 
eye and ear diseases and their treatment. She 
was frequently of material aid to me and 1 
of pecuniary help to her. 

The students of the medical colleges and 
many old and recent graduates crowded my 
clinics. They caused me much labor, great 
annoyance and . no profit whatsoever. 

Dfr. Pope returned from Europe after an 
absence of two years; he wished to resume his 
old position in the profession, but found him- 
self replaced by abler men. Perfunctorily he 
attended the clinics, but never assumed a con- 
spicuous place again. The clinics remained 
crowded. After the close of the war many 
other oculists came to St. Louis and competed 
for business, but it took many years before 
they became successful rivals, though ulti- 
mately doing tnuch work and necessarily they 
drew off considerably from the numbers 



which 1 had befoi^i^ their advent. Yet while 
the St. Louis Mullanphy Hospital w^as located 
on the corner of Spruce and Fourth streets, 
the clinics continued to be well attended in 
spite of several others which had sprung up 
in the meantime. 

In 18(18 Dr. John Green came to this city. 
I had read an article of his in the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences on "Astigma- 
tism'' and on "Errors of Refraction," which at- 
tracted much attention. He had just return- 
ed from Utrecht from the teaching of Bon- 
ders, who brought the errors of refraction 
prominently before the world and especially 
that of astigmatism, which though pointed 
out b}' May in 1800 had been forgotten. D|on- 
ders opened a new era in ' ophthalmic dis- 
eases. Optical errors were of much more fre- 
quent occurrence than visible pathologic con- 
ditions. Not surgery, not therapeutics, but 
suitable glasses were the remedies chiefly 
needed. Bonders' discoveries and teachings 
were of equal importance to those of Helm- 
holtz, whose invention of the ophthalmoscope 
revealed such a new world in ophthalmic 
studies. I was glad to meet the man who 
came from Bonders' school, whose knowledge 
of the diseases of the refraction of sight was 
so important. I invited him to join me in the 
clinical work and he only too gladly accepted. 
Four years we worked industriously and suc- 
cessfully together. I learned from his super- 
ior training; yet whilst he readily diagnosti- 
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cated a case of astigmatism, he could not apd 
did not prescribe the connecting glasses ex- 
cept with the trial glasses — just as I did be- 
fore him. He required just as much time to 
do it as I did. Our conjoined clinical work 
terminated in 1872. 

Dr. Henry Z. Gill was Dr. Green's regular 
successor. He was a good pathologist, but 
not an oculist. We conducted the clinic many 
years. It was flourishing while the St. Louis 
Mullanphy Hospital remained on Fourth and 
Spruce streets. Unfortunately the hospital 
had to be moved. The building was old, dilap- 
idated and. the street too noisy, but it was 
centrally located and well knowli. The Sis- 
ters purchased a site on Montgomery street, 
near Grand avenue, in a very remote and 
wholly unknown part of the city, far from any 
houses with streets not made and absolutely 
inaccessible. This was almost a death blow 
to the hospital and to the clinic, for a time. 
But we kept together. It did not die. In 
the meantime clinics sprung up in different 
parts of the city. Competition was great, but 
the city grew, the population increased and 
after a few years we regained our old rank 
and prominence. 

Dr. Horatio N. Spencer was with me one 
year, and took charge of the ear cases chiefly, 
but his private practice increased and he did 
not have the time to spare. 

Dr. Charles S. Bull, of New York, had lo- 
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rated here in 1875. He was of great value to 
me. His extensive knowledge and gentle- 
manly character soon brought him recogni- 
tion as a valuable acquisition to the profes- 
sion of Ht. Ijouis. His sojourn here was a 
profit to me intellectually and to him pecun- 
iarily, for I threw as much business in his way 
as I could and I paid him liberally whenever 
I had his assistance. However, the climate 
of St. Louis did not agree with him and he 
returned to New York, and is there now, fill- 
ing deservedly a very high place in the ranks 
of the profession. A former assistant of mine 
tried his best to poison his mind against me 
but happily without effect. We are friends 
today, though remote from each other. I 
shall always recall him to mind with respect 
and admiration. 

Dr. Gill was succeeded by Dr. Hernan- 
dez, a New York graduate with con- 
siderable knowledge of his profession 
both general and special. We worked 
together five years, well pleased with 
each other. He had a valuable call from 
Ivas Vegas, New Mexico. He went there and 
soon married a wealthy young widow, coming 
into large tracts of mining and ranching lands 
through her, which claimed all his attention 
and he gave up the profession. 

Dr. A. G. Keene became his successor, an 
inexperienced young graduate, but of amia- 
ble, quiet disposition. I trained him to the 
work, and he did it well. Still he preferred 



f!:eijpial jiiactif-e for immediate success, so 1 
had to look out to get one whom I could 
transfer my clinic to, when by reason of my 
advanced age I should be obliged to give it 
up. The clinic must continue to live, it must 
be perpetuated. I was fortunate in meeting 
Dr. .T. Ellis eTennings, who. though a recent 
arrival in St. Louis, attracted my attention 
through the reading of a very good paper in 
the St. Louis Medical Society on "Errors of 
Refraction." I invited him to be my associ- 
ate in the clinic while I was yet able to 
work and be my successor as soon as I with- 
drew or departed. The clinic has been under 
our conjoined care nearly eighteen months 
and we get along nicely. I feel the clinic is 
in safe and good hands, and will continue to 
flourish and do much good. Another young 
physician, Dr. Harry I. Cummings has joined 
us. He is a native of St. Louis, a graduate of 
Toronto, Ontario, and of London, England. 
He will be a valuable aid to Dr. Jennings. I 
feel the provision I made for the clinic ample 
to insure its permanency and success. All 
my ophthalmic, surgical instruments and oth- 
er appliances will go to the clinic, also my 
library works on eye and ear diseases, which 
will be a nucleus for a library and museum 
for the future. I want it to live and do good 
to suffering humanity. It was my motive in 
organizing it, my incentive in fostering it, and 
it is my wish and prayer for the future, 
whether my name be identified with it or not, 
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matters little, my spirit and prayerful object 
must remain in it forever. 

My work in life is nearly ended, not from 
lack of physical and mental ability, but from 
the prevailing, almost universal, custom of 
setting the very aged aside. Bismarck and 
Gladstone were no' exception, none is being 
made with me. I can work yet and am will- 
ing to work, but I am evidently not wanted, 
and thus I am doonied to lead a life of des- 
uetude, a fearful and loathsome fate, but it 
must be submitted to. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

1 have been blessed with Uninterrupted 
good health for 43 years. In 1849 -I had an 
attack of cholera which came very near being 
fatal. I have not spent one hour in bed dur- 
ing the day since then. But in January, 1893, 
I had an attack of the grippe, which confined 
me to bed three days and three additional 
days to my room. I had several interesting 
cases on hand which claimed my attention 
so that I went out perhaps sooner than I 
should have done. I felt better out doors 
than in my room, so that I forced myself to 
stay up and go out which was not prudent. I 
w^s all alone at home. My wife was on a 
visit to her sister in New York, and I dis- 
liked to disturb her. I could neither sleep 
nor eat, so that I lost strength rapidly. The 
sea"son was very severe — I felt the rigors of 
it keenly. I had no })hysician to at- 
tend me, but was called upon socially 
by my friend Dl'. E. H. Gregory, who 
recommended and • strongly urged my 
going south for a short season to recuperate. 
At the age of 79 recuperation is a very slow 
process, even when favored by a milder cli- 
mate in the tropics. Doing nothing depressed 
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me. Activity and a bracing season was more 
suitable to my nature. However, my son, 
Samuel Perry Pollak, was then in Havana, 
Cuba. To see him more than anything else 
induced me to obey the friendly advice of Dr. 
Gregory and the urging of my wife. I left St. 
Louis on March 2, 1893, agreeing to travel . 
only by day, and rest at night in an hotel. 

My first station was Nashville, Tenn., where 
I had resided forty-eight years ago. I found 
the place immensely improved, but all my old 
acquaintances dead. I remained there the 
next day, met Mrs. Andrew Woods, who had 
recently lived in St. Louis, spent a part of the 
day with her and left next day for Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, where I spent Sunday. A very 
dull place, enough to drive sickness in rather 
than out of a body, with very poor hotel ac- 
commodations. I pushed on to Jacksonville, 
FJorida, Lhe most noted winter abode in tht3 
South, and justly so. The hotels are very 
numerous and of unrivaled beauty and luxury. 
The Ponce de Leon looks more like a princely 
palace than a caravansary. It is a very 
costly structure and rich in its furnishings, 
and profuse in objects of nature and art. The 
interior looks more like galleries of pictures 
and statuary, large in extent and judicious 
and tasty in choice. True artists have chosen 
the objects and the owner, Mr. Flagler, is not 
only very liberal but very lavish in expendi- 
tures. The Ponce de Leon is only open ten 
weeks in the year and in this short time it 
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pays dividends on the enormous cost of |3,- 
000,000. The table is luxurious in the ex- 
treme. Supplies reach there morning by 
train from New York, even the milk and 
cream comes from there. Florida being al- 
most grassless, there are no dairies. St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United 
States, is interesting for its antiquity. But 
the presence of none but valetudinarians is 
all but a cheering aspect, so that I tarried 
there only one day and returned by the St. 
John river — a very tedious trip — to Jackson- 
.vjlle, and next day went by rail to Tampa 
City, and embarked the same night at Tam- 
pa bay on the steamer Olivette for Havana, 
Cuba. The transit on the Gulf of Mexico is 
very short, only twenty-eight hours, and would 
be shorter but for a delay of several hours at 
Key West. Moro Castle was in sight at 2 
A. M., and the harbor or bay of Havana was 
reached at 6 A. M. The steamer anchors in 
mid bay — is immediately surrounded by a 
fleet of small boats, which bring passengers 
and baggage on shore. I espied my son in a 
crowd of waiting friends, and he soon came 
on board. Meeting him had a very salutary 
effect on me, physically and mentally. I felt 
at once ready to participate in all the diver- 
sions he had in store for me. He gave me all 
the time he could snatch from Bis business, 
and provided me with a guide and interpreter 
when he could not be with me. I stayed with 
him in his private apartment, and took meals 
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with him in the luxuriant restaurants, with 
which Havana abounds. His numerous 
friends were courteous, kind and hospita:ble 
to me. All went on nicely until bed time, 
when I took possession of one of the horrid 
tropical beds, without a matress, lying only 
on a wire bed with a very thin quilt under 
me. Sleep and rest did not come. I was only 
too glad to get up and away from that wire 
couch. It was impossible to purchase a mat- 
tress in Havana, instead I bought two thick 
comforts which in a measure mitigated the 
tortures of the mere wire bed. I was kept 
very busy during the twelve days I remained 
in Havana. 1 visited all the churches, which 
are very rich; all the hospitals, which in many 
respects are far superior to any in the United 
States, being only one story in height, but very 
roomy, airy, light and furnished with win- 
dows without glass, tiled or marbled floors, 
no fires, no smoke or smells, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens filled with tropical plants, 
and all with a sea front of many hundred 
feet. They are scrupulously clean and well 
endowed; all in care of some religious order, 
so that quiet, peace, order and cleanliness 
are natural. The medical attendants are nu- 
merous and skillful, the nurses — sisters — well 
trained. Nowhere are the laws of hygiene 
more religiously carried out than in these 
hospitals — mostly absolutely free, the fare 
abundant and of great variety. The absence 
of heating appliances is striking but they are 



never needed in that climate. The ever open 
windows make ventilation pure and abund- 
ant. 

The Hospital de Beneficiensia, or Found- 
ling Hospital, is unique in this: There w:ere 
in one room 123 nurslings from a day to sev- 
eral months old. Each and every one had 
its own wet nurse. Each wet nurse had charge 
of one nursling. Each infant had its own 
crib; the nurses occupy a small room adjacent 
to the crib in her charge with an open door 
leading to it. The pay of the wet nurses is 
130.00 a month, which with the fare amounts 
to $50.00. There is no sickness among these 
babies, only one death occurred in the last 
twelve months I was told. * 1 carefully exam- 
ined the hospital records and found this al- 
most incredil)le assertion to be true. What 
a contrast to the foundling hospitals in our 
country and Europe. The nurslings are 
weaned at 18 months, then kept in the infant 
department until 6 years of age, then put in 
the infant school and from thence they go 
from class to class until they are 14 or 15 
After that they are permitted to go out into 
service, but still under the supervision of the 
hospital authorities until they are given in 
marriage. 

The Hospital of the Lepers is also a pecu- 
liar, free, well endowed institution, facing the 
gulf, making the life of the fated inmates 
more bearable than it otherwise would be. 
Another hospital is maintained by several 



hundred subscribers of |12.00 each a year. It 
is a veritable paradise for the sick. Their 
thorough acquaintance with yellow fever, 
which is endemic all the year in Havana, 
makes it a less dreaded and dangerous dis- 
ease than in the United States. 

The water in Havana is of unequalled pu- 
rity and freshness. It comes from thousands 
of springs in the high hills 14 miles from the 
city, and is of such abundance that the over- 
flow forms a good sized river. The water 
reaches the city from a natural basin in the 
mountain, at the bottom of which hundreds of 
springs are ever pouring out their crystal flu- 
ids. The basin is very large, more than forty 
feet deep, and the water very clear, so that a 
ten cent piece was easily seen at the bottom. 
The water is conveyed in large iron pipes, 60 
inches in diameter to the city. The pipes 
are very near to or even upon the surface of 
the ground. The Vento Water Works belong 
to an English syndicate; no machinery or 
pumps are needed. 

The market houses are large, clean and 
well supplied. The Prado — a public square — 
is crowded every night by the inhabitants and 
visitors to hear a military band. The ladies 
appear without wraps or bonnets in light sum- 
mer costume. The theatres are ideal in con- 
struction, comfort and beauty. The club 
houses are very numerous, of enormous size 
and richly furnished. In spite of my en- 
feebled health, I kept up and on the go, until 



nearly midnight. Fortunately cabs are very 
numerous and very cheap, so I could peram- 
bulate through the city for 18 hours a day at 
very little cost. Yet the very narrow streets and 
chiefly one-story houses did not suit my taste. 
Neither does their mode of living. To break- 
fast at 10, for an early riser like myself! And 
the horrid beds are illy adapted for one who 
has enjoyed our home comforts. 

The relaxing high temperature was not con- 
ducive tf> my convalescence. But the ex- 
citement and the desire to see the peculiari- 
ties of the Queen of the Antilles kept me up 
and constantly on the move. I saw every- 
thing worth seeing. Royal palaces, Spanish 
men-of-war, the caravels Pinta and Sta. Ma- 
ria. The Moro Castle is a forbidden place for 
Americans, owing to the indiscretion of young 
Americans who went there with kodaks try- 
ing to make sketches of the fortifications. Of 
course- they were ejected and Americans for- 
bidden admittance. 

I returned on the Olivette, landed at Port 
Tampa and pushed on for the night to Tampa 
Bay. I was very sick that night, and doubted 
the possibility of being able to continue my 
journey. I made a strong effort to get away. 
I took the train for Jacksonville, thence to 
Atlanta, Georgia. I spent Sunday in this 
most beautiful of southern cities, which was 
totally destroyed during the war, but which 
rose phoenix-like from its ashes and is now 
the pride of the South. Wide, ret^tangular. 



well paved streets, with large, costlj struc- 
tures for worship, commerce and educa:««*ii. 
Private residences with beautiful surround- 
ings of well cultivated grounds, with shade 
trees, fruit trees and flower beds well kept, 
denote the taste and culture of the inhabi- 
tants.- Personal acquaintances I had and 
made none, so I spent the day in looking and 
enjoying the exterior of this beautiful rejuve- 
nated city, of which the inhabitants may well 
be proud. Next day I pushed on to that his- 
torical place, Chattanooga on the Tei nessee 
river. I ascended ^*Lookout Mountain," the 
battle ground of giants during the late war. 
This famous mountain so very high and almost 
inaccessible was occupied by the Confederates 
under Bragg, but was scaled, seized and cap- 
tured by the Federals under Hooker, and al- 
most incredible and impossible feat. This 
blood-covered mountain is now the resort of 
health seekers. It has large hotels wit ^i cot- 
tages of beautiful design and great exttut. 
No place in Switzerland was so attractive to 
me as the valley of the Tennessee as soen from 
this lofty mountain. Four states are in sight 
from the summit. 

Next day the battle ground on Missionary 
Kidge w as visited, a series of great heights 
not quite as lofty as Lookout Mountain, but 
still near the sky, where the frightful inter- 
necine war was carried on, testing the brav- 
ery, pluck and endurance of the warring par- 
ties. These sacred grounds are now converted 
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into National Parks, cementing the Union 
forever. 

My brief stay in Chattanooga was enhanced 
by meeting an old friend, the attorney, 
Chas. McGoffin, who gave nie all his time and 
company in my visit to the above historical 
places. I went on again by way of Nashville 
without stopping. Home I reached safely but 
not much improved in health, strength and 
spirit. However, I went to work again with 
all my energy. Unfortunately work was not 
as abundant as in former days. This had a 
depressing effect on me, but I had to resign 
myself to it. I was at home during April and 
May. 

Early in June I went to Milwaukee to attend 
the annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, of which I have been a member 
since 1850. Thence 1 went to Chicago, my lirst 
visit to the International Exposition of 189i^. 
I took a great interest in that exposition, and 
prepared myself fully for it. I read everything 
from its very incipiency about it. I had seen 
the great structures go up and now I visited 
them since they w^ere occupied and filled with 
the treasures of the world. I expected much 
and found more than my most sanguine ex- 
pectations let me to hope. Indeed, I was be- 
wildered by the immensity and grandeur of 
it. From 9 a. m. until 9 p. m. I was on my 
feet. My mind became overcrowded by what 
I saw in any one day. I could not have stated 
what I did and what I saw in the evening. I 



needed a nights rest to restore in my mind the 
recollections and impressions of the previous 
day. It was all clear and orderly arranged 
in my brain dnriug the night, and I could re- 
call the most minute incidents and the lesser 
objected of the preA lous day's sight-seeing. But 
it was exhausting of both body and mind to 
keep the strain up for more than a week. It 
was crowiling thi^ biain beyond the capacity 
to perceive and to retain. So after one week 
ot physical and mental strain, T returned home 
deh J mined, however, to return at the earliejii 
and most convenient season. In the meantime 
I kept au courrant of what was going on at 
the exposition by reading the daily Chicago 
papers and by the numerous illustrated publi- 
cations which flooded the land. I returned 
again in September, went more systematically 
to work, and did not allow my zeal to get the^ 
better of my common sense and physical abil- 
ity. I roved twelve days among the priceless 
objects on exhibition. I passed the forenoons 
at the Congresses of Science and Art, and of 
Religion. These Congresses had an overpow- 
ering interest for me. To have the creeds of 
all the nations of the world explained, eluci- 
dated, not debated, by the respective natives 
and by intelligent and erudite believers of a 
creed, was an instruction never before attain- 
ed. Ages of reading could not have imparted 
so much practical knowledge as was placed 
within reach of every attentive common-sen- 
sed and unprejudiced listener. It was a hap- 
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py and wise plan of the very able men, the 
originators of the world's exposition in Chica- 
go in 1893. AH honor and thanks to them. 

I shall always gratefully remember the 
many benefits I derived from the two visits to 
the exposition and the copious reading neces- 
sitated by them. The industrial, artistic and 
scientific world's expositions have been held 
before in other places of the world. Those 
of Paris were held up as models, but the ex- 
position in Chicago surpassed those in Paris 
in many ways. The economic, agricultural 
and live stock department was merely embry- 
onic in Paris, but in Chicago they were pre- 
sented in their fullest development. The 
carefully prepared reports make a volume of 
1,000 pages. There was no unkind feeling 
manifested at any time, thus emphasizing the 
ruling sentiment of the "brotherhood of men 
and fatherhood of God." 

I had little hope that I would be able to see 
the exposition, considering that I was 79 years 
of age. But I was not only privileged to see 
it, but to enjoy it to the fullest extent in spite 
of the physical exertion entailed by it. 

I returned home much benefited in mind as 
well as in body, though I felt that I could 
have remained there weeks longer with much 
profit to myself. I resumed my professional 
work, limited as it was, and progressively con- 
tracted as it became. The fullness of years 
is not overlooked in a professional man. The 
seemingly best clients gradually withdraw 



their patronage. Whether from wishing to 
spare his physical strength or from apprehen- 
sion of senile mental decay, I do not know. 
The fact remains that my professional work 
had almost reached zero, though I am in per- 
fect possession of all my mental and physical 
faculties. My hospital work is performed as 
in the zenith of my days, and physically I 
would not hesitate to enter upon a tour around 
the world, if I had the pecuniary means re- 
quisite for such an enterprise. 

In the spring of 1894, the irrepresible de- 
sire of seeing more of our country, especially 
the Pacific slope, got the better of me, and 
with the concurrence of my family I attended 
as a delegate the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the annual meeting of 1894 in June, 
held in San Francisco, California. I started 
early in May that I might take in the many 
new states of the great west. I sped over 
Missouri and Kansas which I had seen be- 
fore. But Colorado was a revelation to me. 
The sight and the atmosphere of the snow 
capped mountains had an exhilarating effect 
on me. The fertile fields in the once supposed 
arid lands, were a great and delightful sur- 
prise to me. Irrigation had converted deserts 
into savannahs. 

The young and beautiful city of Denver was 
my first resting place. I tarried two days 
there, seeing the churches, schools and thea- 
tres, libraries and persons, exploring several 
of the mines of precious minerals and ores, 



also several of the reduction works. I pushed 
on to Colorado Springs, where one day sufficed 
me to see all worth seeing, and reached Mani- 
lou in thfe evening. Manitou reminds me of 
Interlaken in Switzerland. I ascended Pike's 
Peak by rail. The ascent of 9,000 feet is made 
in two and one-half hours. The views along 
the road are beautiful, and those from the 
gummit were not very distinct on account of 
the great height and distance and the hiuiness 
of the atmosphere. 

A large touring company was on th? train 
with me. A newly married Yankee couple 
was very courteous and atte^tive to me on 
account of my great age. They offered nie 
their kind assistance to get over the boulders, 
which I — an old gymnast — thankfully decl'ned 
and assured them that I would jump over 
them if they happened to impede my way. We 
parted. I moved on. A few minutes later I 
heard a very loud distressing yell. On looking 
in the direction of the sound I saw the pretty 
bride had slipped with one leg, hip deep, into 
one of the snow covered crevices, from which 
her distressed young husband could not e^stri- 
cate her. The octogenarian ran to the rescue, 
and then jointly we lifted her out and placed 
hei on both legs. The descent was not any 
more rapid. The locomotives in front of the 
train had to hold the momentum of the train 
back and sent volumes of black coal oil smoke 
into the train. Manitou was reached ajraln 
and the journey continued on the Colorado 
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Midland (Denver & Rio Grande) R. R. to Glen- 
wood Springs. On the whole Glenwood 
Springs is by far the most interesting and 
luxurious health resort I have seen. I was 
detained there one day beyond my time owing 
to a dreadful freshet in the Arkansas river, 
destroying hundreds of miles of railroad 
track. The very depot where I dined the eve- 
ning before in Pueblo had ten feet of water in 
the dining room. No train reached Glenwood 
for 36 hours, and then only a tramp train. Had 
I tarried in Manitou a few^ hours longer I 
would have been in the same awful predica- 
ment as that of many of the eastern delegates 
to the meeting in San Francisco. Many, es- 
pecially the ladies, did not get over the effect 
of the great and long exposure to rain and 
want of food for many months, some lost their 
lives in consequence. Most of them had their 
baggage damaged or lost. I made my way on 
a tramp train into Utah and r3ache«l Salt 
Lake City safely. I was glad to gr:: into a pc*.- 
latial hotel "The Knutsford," where I remain- 
ed two days. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

In Salt Lake City I expected to find my old 
neighbor and friend, Dr. Meachana of the U. 
S. Army. I went in search of him, found his 
office, was politely received, but it was not 
-the Dr. Meacham I had known; it was his son 
Frank Meacham, M. D. My old friend died 
in 1888. I had never heard of it. However, 
his son, a very fine looking and cultured gen- 
tleman, was very courteous, giving himself 
up entirely to me and took me to places I 
could not have seen without him. He took 
me to the new^ hospital in charge of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, situated in an extensive and 
beautiful grove, superbly equipped with three 
hundred beds. Drs. Pinkerton ^nd Meacham 
were the surgeons in charge. 

I left Salt Lake City in the evening on a 
tramp train for Ogden, where I met the regu- 
lar train of the Southern Pacific, and met 
also the passengers coming from the east, 
who had been detained several days by a 
great freshet. 

I now proceeded uninterruptedly to Califor- 
nia. There was a large delegation from the 
east and west on board with their wives and 
sweethearts, a very charming, gay and enter- 
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taining crowd. Old and young seemed to en- 
joy themselves. San Francisco was reached 
at 8 a. m. The journey from Ogden to San 
Francisco was very pleasant, not so much 
from what we saw but from what we heard. 
Eight sleepers were filled by the delegates 
and their lady friends — a highly cultured com- 
pany, well mannered, jovial and cheerful in 
their intercourse with each other. The lead- 
ing spirit was Dr. Lyman B. Todd, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., a sensible talkeV and an ideal la- 
dies' man; whose chivalry was exhibited on 
every occasion. His worship of petticoats 
was only equaled by his reverence for the na- 
tional flag. Though past sixty years, women 
of all ages from a little Miss to a matronly 
dowager were alike objects of his care and 
chivalrous attention. He was a representa- 
tive Kentucky gentleman. 

Mr. Craig, a native of New Zealand, a resi- 
dent of San Francisco, a highly educated man 
of superb presence, of inexhaustible good hu- 
mor, entertained us with the lives of the 
Maoris, the aborigines of New Zealand. Being 
a good vocalist and a good mimic his stories 
and imitations with voice and gestures were 
vivid illustrations of the life of his native 
land. He must have been a man of large 
means. His counting room in San Francisco 
was very large, crowded with mjale and fe- 
male clerks, who approached him with marked 
deference. His callers were numerous, but 



they were promptly despatched. He gave all 
his fellow travelers a general invitation to 
come to his villa by rail or steamer six miles 
from San Francisco and partake of his hospi- 
tality; to eat cherries from the trees or grapes 
from the vine and of such luncheon as his 
wife might happen to have. I took lunch 
with him at the club in San Francisco. He 
was a very busy man, allowing himself only 
40 minutes for lunch. 

We reached Oakland on Monday at day- 
break, the entire train of eight sleepers and 
baggage cars— minus the locomotive— were 
transferred to the huge ferry boat plying on 
the bay of San Francisco. It took one hour 
to effect the transit, and we landed at the 
very large ferry landing at the foot of Market 
street. The lively, busy city was before us. 
Cable cars start from the ferry for nearly 
every part of the city. I got into one with 
my baggage (two valises) which deposited me 
at the door of the Palace Hotel. 

According to my rule I sallied forth to 
have a general view of this very lively city, 
which is only equalled by New York and Chi- 
cago. 

The atmosphere was very bracing and ex- 
hilarating. I could stand any amount of phys- 
ical exercise without fatigue. The luscious, 
ripe cherries kept me mincing all day, and 
I enjoyed every moment of my sojourn there. 



Had I been twenty years younger, I would 
have decided to make it my home, but a 
change m n^ time of life could not be 
thought of. 

I attended the meetings of the American 
Medical Aissociation. The attendance was 
large; even the fa.r East sent many able rep- 
resentatives. I attended chiefly the ophthal- 
mic section, the smallest in number, but con- 
spicuous for its distinguished members. The 
other sections had many more representatives 
and drew large crowds. The social features 
of the meeting were worthy of the hospitality, 
culture and wealth of San Francisco. On 
Tuesday evening a general reception was giv- 
en at the Academy of Science, with music, 
dancing and collation. Next day the wives 
of the physicians of San Francisco gave a car- 
riage ride to the ladies of the delegates. 
Fifty-four two and four-horse open carriages 
drove into the covered court of the Palace 
Hotel. Each carriage had one San Francisco 
lady to entertain the visiting ladies. They 
drove out to Sutro Heights Park, the princely 
estate of Adolph Sutro, who entertained 
them royally at the Cliflf House and Bath. 
The same evening a. grand banquet was given 
at the Palace Hotel. The next day there was 
a steamer excursion on the beautiful Bay of 
San Francisco and somte distance out through 
the Golden Gate on the Pacific Ocean, and a 
grand reception at the Cooper Medical Col- 
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lege, and at some private residences of 
wealthy medical men. I attended only two 
days' meetings of the A. M. A. I was more 
interested in seeing San Francisco and its 
surroundings — of which I heard and read so 
much, A visit to the shipyards on Mare Is- 
land, where several cruisers were being con- 
structed, was of great interest to me. I never 
had seen a modern warship before, and there 
were the Oregon in a half finished state and 
the Dolphin fully armed and equipped. The 
courteous superintendent kindly conducted 
me through both cruisers, explained the pur- 
port and working of every part of these mod- 
ern iron-clad war vessels and their armament. 
It took four hours to do so, ascending and de- 
scending stairs, creeping through dark and 
narrow places, where everything had its place. 
Though excessively fatigued, I persisted in 
keeping up with the erudite and enthusiastic 
superintendent. My brain was overloaded 
with new knowledge, which charmed me. Af- 
ter four hours of object teaching, he invited 
me to the club house to luncheon, where I 
met a large number of naval officers and naval 
constructors, who gave the land lubber a cor- 
dial welcome. After lunch several joined us 
going through the very extensive navy yards, 
with extensive workshops filled with ma- 
chinery of all kinds. To see all this in opera- 
tion without an intelligent guide to give ex- 
planation would be a tedious as well as a dan- 



gerous undertaking. But prompt and satis- 
factory explanation was never withheld. Six 
full hours I spent in these to me quite novel 
works, receiving information I had long but 
vainly sought until it was vouchsafed to me 
in San Francisco, by expert scientific and 
gentlemanly men, who were strangers to me 
and on whose time I had not the least claim. 
But such is the character of true votaries of 
science. They love to impart instruction to 
willing hearers in whose mind a spark of ap- 
preciation is perceptible. My visit to the ship- 
yards of San Francisco can never be forgot- 
ten, and the men who made it so interesting 
•and instructive to me will long be gratefully 
remembered. Many of my associates planned 
to see Chinatown at midnight, but I refused 
to join them. I saw Chinatown during the 
day in company with a lady missionary, who 
has a school for female Chinese, who were 
forsaken or sacrificed by their venal parents. 
Girls (Chinese) from 5 to 18 years were there 
under the protection of Christian women. 
They are raised to become in turn mission- 
aries among their own people. I went with 
that lady through overcrowded Chinatown. 
I saw nothing objectionable in^it, in their in- 
tercourse with each other or with the white 
race. 

The new Court House and the extensive 
Public Library connected with it required 
several hours next day, so also the Mint, the 
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Exchange, the Bank of California, the mu- 
seum, the several large churches, hospitals, 
schools and prisons. 

On Saturday morning, June 9, 1894, I 
started from San Francisco for San Jose, a 
small but picturesque town, the entrance to 
the Santa Clara valley, the richest fruii and 
grape region of California. It is at the foot 
of Mount Hamilton on the summit of which 
is the Lick Observatory, one of the objective 
points of my journey. Saturday only are vis- 
itors admitted to look through the large tele- 
scope, the largest one in existence. The road, 
though uphill nearly all the way, is very well 
made, and the fair rate of speed maintained 
and the beautiful ever varying view« prevent 
weariness. Innumerable wild flowers line 
the way, while the manzanita, liveoaks and 
other trees are. very interesting. The Obser- 
vatory is in sight most of the time, appearing 
to be within near reach, but how remote in 
reality (4,710 feet)! Relays of horses are fur- 
nished on two intervening ridges, which are 
used as stopping places. After seven hours 
of constant riding the summiit was reached. 
It was very warm when we left San Jose at 
noon, but it grew cooler and cooler as the 
ascent was made. Although I had my winter 
garments on and also an overcoat, I became 
thoroughly chilled and benumbed. Large 
cheering wood fires in all the grates were 
quickly surrounded by at least two hundred 
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visitors — all intent to see the curiosities of 
this magnificent observatory, and get a view 
through the great refracting telescope of the 
stars, moons and other objects in the constel- 
lation of the heavenly spheres. It was an 
absolute impossibility to accommodate or to 
gratify the desires of two hundred visitors in 
three hours. Not even one minute for a per- 
son. The visitors were all seated around in 
the revolving donne, waiting and shivering un- 
til their turn came. One was hardly seated 
and fixing the eye to the ocular before the 
time was up and another claimed the seat. 
It was a veritable and unpardonable sell, a 
vexatious deception to induce and decoy vis- 
itors to come up and be thus disappointed and 
deceived. I did not attempt to claim the seat. 
I was too cold to have enjoyed it. An hour 
would scarcely have satisfied .me. I made a 
great mistake in coming up on Saturday in 
the evening. Prof. Ed. Holden received and 
treated me with courtesy, and invited me to 
spend the night with him. I had to decline 
for I was to meet Prof. Richardson at Palo 
Alto on Sunday morning. So I returned to 
San Jose, at 10 p. m. Prof. Bartlett of Lick 
Observatory earned my gratitude for having 
loaned me a very heavy ulster, which I found 
very comfortable and which enabled me to 
reach San Jose at 2 a. m. alive. The descent 
on a very dark night, 27 miles over this nar- 
row road, seeing nothing, and almost freez- 
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ing was all but an agreeable trip, always to 
be remembered with regret. 

On Sunday morning — after a sleepless cold 
night — I started from San Jose for Menlo 
Park, where I met my friend George Richard- 
son, who was waiting for me with an open 
carriage and a pair of fleet horses which 
took us to Palo Alto, the stock farm of the 
late U. S. Senator Leland Stanford, the near- 
est point to the Iceland Stanford Jr., Univer- 
sity, founded by the bereaved parents in 
memory of their only son and child, and en- 
dowed by them with upwards of thirty mil 
lion dollars. 

The Yosemite Valley was one of the princi 
pal objects of my journey west. I returned 
from Palo Alto to San Francisco the same 
evening — Sunday — in order to make prepara- 
tion for my visit to the Yosemite Valley and 
thence to Los Angeles and San. Diego. The 
ticket (140.00) for the Yosemite Valley was 
purchased. I left San Francisco Monday ev- 
ening, and reached Raymond in time for 
breakfast. The Governor of California was 
met there, who had just come out of th£ Yo- 
semite Valley. He gave the valuable advice 
"to put no faith in the statements of the 
many guides and hotel runners, but abide 
strictly by Boedeker's guide book, as the most 
reliable authority.'' 

Five stages seating twelve persons each 
were in readiness, and promptly occupied. A 



very interesting English family of Manches- 
ter, <5«»«isting of a laiwyer, his wife, son and 
daughter, and two younger Britons; Miss Dr. 
Lea veil of this city, and a lady school teacher 
of New York, were my traveling companions. 

All the big trees in Wawona or Big Tree 
Station are named after the states, large 
cities and distinguished citizens. In one 
group the names of Prescott, Lowell, O. W. 
Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier designate the 
trees. Two big trees were nameless. It was 
near where a relay of horses is obtained. All 
the tourists in the eight stages descended. 
Many had kodaks and got views of the re- 
markable group. One of the photographers 
roguishly exclaimed, "Let us name this name- 
less tree." "I propose to name it Dr. Pollak, 
the oldest tourist among us,'' was the motion 
of my British friend. The vote was unani- 
mous. Pronjptly the keeper brought out a 
black enameled piece of tin, a pot of white 
paint and brush. "Dr. Pollak" was soon 
painted on it, and the sign nailed on the tree 
with the acclamation of the entire crowd. Of 
course I had to pay for the sign and labor, 
(|3.00). This pleasant trick is played fre- 
quently on tourists for the benefit of the 
keeper. I dare say my name was taken off as 
soon as we left and we were out of sight, to 
make room for the next ambitious and gul- 
lible man. 

In Los Angeles I saw the new and beau- 
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tiful day and boarding school in charge of 
the Sisters of Charity, where I met my old 
friend Sister Maria — Ursula Defifry — referred 
to in preceding pages. There I had an ova- 
tion worthy of a potentate or a saint. The 
site of the school is unrivalled, occupying a 
mamelon of about 100 acres, affording a view 
of the Gulf of California and the shores be- 
yond. The atmosphere is laden with the fra- 
grance of the flowery region, wafted and 
cooled by the sea breezes in every direction. 
It is a. life, health and vigor giving breath 
which fills the lungs, energizes the heart and 
supplies blood for brain and body immensely 
beneficial. 

Fromi Los Angeles I went directly to San 
, Diego and Coronado Beach. 

One day and night were enough to surfeit 
me with the attractions of Coronado Beach 
Hotel. I retraced my steps to Los Angeles, 
and the next train took me back to San 
Francisco, where I delayed long enough to 
consummate my arrangements for a tour 
through Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and 
Montana to the National Yellowstone Park. 
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